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PREFACE 


This book ii ft revised and amplifed venioR of my fiislm'cal 
Mtlhoi m RAdtion io ProbUms ^ Swtth Indian Hiiiory published In 
1941 by the University of Madras. The revUion has been 
undertaken with a view to include a brief consideration of the 
whole ground oflndism History and to meet (he requirements of 
the syllabus In the Subject prescribed for the M.A. in Indology of 
the University of Mysore. The revision has been very largely the 
work of Sri H. S. Ramanna carried out in consultation with me; (he 
brief chapter on Philosophy of History has been specially written 
by me for tbls edition. Though intended primarily for the students 
of Mysore, 1 venture to hope (hat the book may be of some use to 
others as well. 

My thanks are due to Sri S. Viswanathan, Proprietor. 
Central Art Press, for the readiness with which he imdertook 
the publication and for the excellent production of the book in a 
short time. 


University of Mysore, 
5'3-1956 


K- A. N. 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

Before we coiuider the different typet of huiorical evidence 
'bearing on the speciBc problerru of Indian Hiitory, lome ipace 
siait be devoted to the etudy of t few general cOMiderAtioni. 
Modern hUtoricei medtod in the seme in which we are concerned 
with it U altogether & creation of the last century and a half. In 
making thie statement we do not mean to deny the exitience of 
historians at an earlier time. It would be untrue to do it. In 
fact, western hiatorical writing may be traced back to the Greek 
As Thcmsoo says ' The Greeka wrote history of all charac* 
ters and of all dimensions. The history of men or things, of great 
nations acd small cities, universal annals and local chronicles, 
;poljdcaJ, literary and military memoirs. There is nothing which 
they forgot or ignored. Yet to the end of Greek Uterature the 
prevailing purpose of Greek historians remained constant—to give 
formation,. The Greeks first learned the art of writing real 
history, and perceived its purposes, its duties, its laws. The Greeks 
M’ere the originatocs of history as they were of science and phllo- 
aophy. European bistori^aphy need go no further back.’* 

But the Greeks showed little interest in their past history, 
though they were deeply engaged in contecoporary affairs. They 
had very little interest in' their origins, f^tory was conceived 
aa of memorable events. As the authors of the 

Stiufy (ftittoiy say : ‘To preserve the memory 
and propagate the knowledge of glorious deeds, or of events 
’Which were of importance to a man, a family, or a people; 
such was the aim of history in the time of Thucydides end X.ivy.' 
(p. 297). Herodotus, who is regarded as the Rather of History, 
i;bc«e the Persian wars as hjs theme; Thucydides selected iia 
Ral^nnoaiaa war ; Polybius, the Puaic wan.. They were Pixg- 
natig IvftDriaaa. >They have given expreselop cp the dictum that 
history, h philosophy seach^ by example. . 

Thig b^ief » tha Erpipaatio ygiov oflusSary was not peculiar 
to classical.blatQcfgAi. knuructioiu uthether mo^ or political, was 
considered thrpichout tboMiddJe Ages, and ako in the Ronausance 
flsthettaiafunp^iflacfhhpory. Even in Modern timer, historians 

• ff'iUryi ^Hutonetl Writini^. 24 . ' 
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have emph^siKd (he jn$tructionftl vftlixe of huiory. Lord' 
Acton declared that History wai a great moral teacher. But by 
far the moic illuatrioua bietorian to aupporc this time-honoured 
function of hhtory ii Mr. G. M. Trevelyan : ‘The truth about 
the pait, if taught and read with broad human aympathy can give 
a noble education to the mind of the atudent not only in poliiict 
but in all kinds of civic and rocial relationship*} and even in the 
domain of penonaJ, religioui, and ethical ideals.' And when 
dealing with the meaning of history he says, ‘ It U the tale of the 
thing donS} even more than its causes and ejects, which trains, 
political judgement by widening tJw range of political sympathy,, 
and deepening the approval of conscience, that stimulates by 
example youth to aspire and age to endure, by the light of what 
men once have been, to see the things we are and dimly to deKribe 
the form of what should be.** This Pragmatic character of' 
History necessitated the historians conceiving history as a branch 
of literature. Historical truth was subordinated to style. Form 
was more important than matter. 

Th e nine te^h cgicury has indeed been ptzr exalltnct the 
century of great historical wri tizxg. Many large works of pennanen c 
value have been written by scholars of diffetent natiens and they 
cover various aspects of human history. Read a comprehensive 
book like Gooch : Hisloiy end diulmans in the MifuMnlh Ceniwy 
and you will see clearly that that century may well be called the 
Golden Age of historical thinking. Niebuhr and Von Ranke 
laboured hard to free themselves of the implication that History 
was an art, an edifying branch of literature, and as such could 
not give resulu of scientific value. They insisted on attaching 
importance, to documentary evidence. They attempted to get 
historical knowledge by applying acientl&c eriticism to the evidence* 
that is supplied by available docunenti which have satisfactorily* 
been found valid. Moreover, towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Geology, Archaeobgy, and other auxiliary sciences came 
to the aid and altered the conception of human history. ' With the 
extension of the general scope of historical studies’ says Prof. Cohen, 

' there naturally came a widening of the conception of the proper 
I abject matter of history. Instead of the old restriction to the 
study of kings and dynasties, warriors and the like, there came* 
also a more human ooace ption of the proper province of history,. 

* G. M.’TrrrelyUi I p. Hg. 
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to include ordioAry *ocUJ functioos, such w ganes, focial mannen, 
everyday business tnosaetioos, al2 tbe Uungs which constitute the 
substance of the daily life of men, women and chiidren.** 

TcFwards the Utter half of 19th century, Edward Freeman 
gave a deSnition of history that ii far too narrow. He said that 
* History is past politics and poUtio axe preseo t history.' Following 
him, Seeley, another English histarUn of the same time decUred 
that the interest of history lay in its application to contempormy 
politics. He proposed a school of sutesnanship, ' by giving due 
precedence in the teaching of history to the present over the past ’; 
politics, he declared, were vulgar, when ih^ were not liberalised 
by history, and history faded into mere literature when it lost 
sight of its relation to practical polhka. * It was a lofty ambition, 
but didactic history, however wientifir in intention and stimidating, 
has its pit-faih. Moreover, his emphasis on the superior utility 
of the study of recent times ignores the truth that tonlay is not only 
the child of yesterday but Che heir of all the ages.* (Gooch). 

The above definitions are ooe-rlded and narrow. History* 
is no Icager a chromcle of kings and wars. It is at least as much 
interested in the life and doings of common men, and the scope 
of modem historical wriang has broadened so as to inclrxde aE 
aspects of social life. Seeley himself, in his Ufs of Stan, had to take 
into account tociological qi^tit^ ; and of late a van number 
of sciences and arts have come «ndw the historical purview- 
Religion, philosophy, economic factors cannot be neglected. A» 
Prof. KcUet righdy says * Thus we have what may be called, 
almost without ex agg er a tion, an mathematical language, an iofinite 
divergent series of hbtortea, ever mcreasmg in magnitude and. 
with an incalculable remainder. It is bnpocsibie to limit such a 
series to one particular 

* With ail this and much more to consider, it hu become 
iooeaiingly plain that histdry a do Icnger an afiair for a single 
man, even if, Uke Macaulay, he deals, in a thousand pages, with 
but a dosen years, or if like Orme, he gives two pages to the cvodts 
of every tweoty-fiw home over a very short period of firlddt 
Indian History. If k fee speGBlkis,'aftd the leieons each specialisr 
implicitly teaches will vary with the man and hk theme. With 
politics, be win show hknsHf polxtical, with econonim he will be 
a guide to oc o a oaktn, with religion be will instruct (he religious, 
• Cohea i Tie fffniij jwgi iS, 
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with education he wiU be educationaK’* To Lord Acton (1834- 
1902)»the ]e&«c volummoiu, but the most brilliant of all the writen 
of the nineteenth century, Hbtorywae, ai already noted, the record 
of inan’i moral progreti. Being a staunch Catholic and one who had 
indulged in the papal controveriies.of the 19tb century, he believed 
an the unmanence of moral law. In hli opening paragraphs of the 
inaugural addre«, he declares: ' Politics and History are inter¬ 
woven but are not commensurate. Ours U a domain that reaches 
farther than aifaira of state. It is our function to keep in view and 
to command the movement of ideas, which are not iht efSaot 
but the cause of public events.' The first of human concern was 
Teligion, the second liberty, and their fortune* were intertwined. 
Passing from the scope of history to the spiric which should govern 
its study he emphasised the sanctity of the moral code. *1 exhort 
you never to debase the moral currency, but to try'Otheff by the 
£nal maxim that governs your own lives, and to suffer no man and 
no cause to escape the undying penalty which history has the 
power to inflict on wrong.’ ‘ In judging men and things he liad 
written to Creighton, * ethica go before dogma, politics and national¬ 
ity.' The historian, in his view, was not only the interpreter of 
events and ideologies but the guardian of morality. ' The inflexible 
integrity of the moral code,' he declared, 'is to me the secret of 
the authority, the dignity said the utility of history.’ Facu were 
for him, he said, ' net a burden on the memory, but an illumina¬ 
tion of the soul.’ With regard to his knowledge, Herbert Paul has 
said To be in his company was like being in the best of historical 
libraries with the best historical catalogues.’ 

Croce declaces in Hisioiy, lis Thi9ty aniPrMict that all hhtecy 
is COata&pdrary hiatoay.dit the sense that >m oan Only think of the 
past with the mind of our own day< 'nodon of lat^ueacc. 
indispdniable for the pracdctl purposes of lifo, foils to provide us 
with objective reaBty. Te> Groce the average biiionim is a mere 
chronicler, for facts only bdeome history wheh thCy have passed 
efarougb the crudble of an individual mfodv' No hisSorfan can 
forecast the fusyre : since history never repeats itself, Oroca rgects 
dtfteteajaifin. as decisively as Toynbee, and lahites the chncepdoii 

liberty ad fervently as AeOan buoself. 

' Anediav, and peihaps Senottr,'\dew of the role of History a 
pcM^anA has often been heti. ItiS tbatHiscory hjnselmow- 
* Asptcis ^~ i- ' ~ 
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ledge of the p«it *as it is redlly happened/ irreipective of its 
influence on the present or future. This was Ranke’s view- On 
this view it is the fimcUoo of history Act lo much to iUuminate (he 
present or furnish lesions for its guidance^ as to satisfy our natural 
curiotiC}^ about the thoughts and deeds of our ancestoit* Only 
our incefest in the past is the licniiing factor in the choice and 
portrayal of data ; present needs should have no part in governing 
ibeir selection or interpretation. 

Whatever view we adopt, the fact will remain that each genera*' 
tion has is dwn outlook on history and this will be governed willy* 
nilly by the pressure of current situations. Accordingly its selec* 
tioD and interpretation of occurrences of the past will also differ, 
and (his is the reason.why History is being re-written from one 
generation to another and each version differs in its colour and 
texture from those which preceded and from others likely to follow 
it. Thia raises a question of importance in the archival policy of 
modern etsJes. While so far as the past is concerned we have to 
Work with what evide&ce has survived, we have to exercise very 
great care with regard to the destruction of current records. But 
the records of modem govemments are so volusnmous that preserv¬ 
ation of all of them Is practically impossible ; at the same time, 
as no one can foresee the shlfb in the relati^ imponance and 
value of docuraena for httule studems, any one yvho dea^ys any 
but the moll irivial records of public a^ira aod even of private 
occurrence! incurs the ritk. of obliterating evidence of hbtorical 
Falue. 

Prof. Rediet^* in his iilumifiatlng little book, HuUty. Itr 
Purpose and Mathfd (1950) emphaiiaes the social role of hkiory. 
It is admitted that authentic history is the story of civilised human 
societies as told by eamesc students of the lul^eot. For every 
human being the memory of his individual experiences is a matter 
pf primary importaace. Without it he can take no important 
deeiiiork, nor advance ia the path of peogreta. He cannot even 
sundva .without keeping such memory comtaOtly frellL It is 
through hbtery' that man uiQs his * accumulated et^rience. 
History :iil-uld aad casiMpplied ean be dangerous as we realize 
to our coat ih TTue history has thua to perform a great 

social service. i ' 

Thus, History k a product of modem thought and study even 
in the West, and regular oarratives of public events like those of 
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Herodotus and Thucydidea, Lrvy and Polybius v/ere the exceptions 
rather than the rule in andent and medieval times. In spite of 
their admitted zneriu these v^orks are mixed up with much that 
is legendary and fabulous, and the so-called historians oAen invented 
speeches which they put into the mouth of histoiical charaeten 
and otherwise drew largely upon their isaaginaiion. For long 
ages history when it was not a dry chronicle maintained in monas¬ 
teries, courts and elsewhere, was looked upon as a branch of 
literature, suid roodere lUstorians have had to exercise greaC care 
in their use of professed histMiea of Antiquity and the MBdle Ages. 
The most notable exception to this common practice beibre the 
J9ch century is in fact to be found m India in the regular succession 
of Arabic and Persian historians of the Islamic World, of whom 
quite a considerable number lived and did their worh in Indiiu 
And their example did not iail to appeal to some Hindia writers’, 
dost notably Kalhana of Kashmir who lays down several very 
correct priDcij^ of hutoeiography and praodses them to the extent 
to which the maiviala at hia disposal allowed him. The normal 
Hindu attitude .k> hUtory,' however, was different. It was not 
43ne of indiffeiience born of a dsguR with hfe Is tune, but a desoe 
to view human affairs against the tuuvereah bachgrotmd of natM 
4ind of divinity. There Is a Greek tradition that an Indian sage 
who visited Socrates asked rhe Greek Philosopher what he was 
•engaged on i the reply was that he was interesting hkoself in the 
atudy of men and their ways ", the Indian thereupon asked him 
what he knew of the ways of the gods, and when Socrates cordessed 
his ignortbee on that subject, the Indian jmt smiled and said that 
men could not be undeestood 'without a correct laiowledge of gods 
and lupemen. Now that Morr viay ^ nay not be trae ; but 
it gives $0 coireoc acca«ic«ftha Indian attitude Co human events, 
and goes far to explaib the aeopo and eonttnr of the numerous 
Arana!, Upa-pmnof tad dTAs/o^tfrana^-'-tll oonoeived as 'narrative 
of universal evolution meant for ifae education and edification of 
the populace. We of the twentieth century A.D. have a natund 
and insuperable dififeulty (n sharing or approving their view of 
tba uattar, but our ancestors were far from being indiffemiC to 
lha progress of the worU tbey inhabited. Only their accounts of 
*tbe world began with the creation, traversed the whole doroam of 
the my«k and they cherished about gods and thoir aboioriu 
and the tdibienoaa'dto^ss dF super-humans, and gave only a very 
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^ubordinaw plac< to whai we thoxUd call history. This tendency 
to lint up the hwnan with the super-huioan is a constant trail 
the ancient Indian mode of thought. It accounts for the anxiety 
. 0 / our royal dynasties to trace their descent from the sun and the 
.moon, for the form of our two great national epics the Remajtand 
and the Mohabkiroia which doubtless envelope a core of history 
in many sheaths of imaginative embellishmenti and for the fact 
that even professedly hiitorieal works like Bane’s ffmhaccritc, 
.Bilhana’i ViAramankodud Charitdy and the Kalinfattuppardm of Jayan* 
gondar snd the Mtuar-ida of OttaWtutian and the Pfrijopuranam 
Sekkilar, to mention only a few well-known iastanecs, c4teo 
jnove cm the border-land between fact and fable* On the other 
hand professedly mythological works like Pampa’s Bharala and 
Hanna’s both in Kannada—often contain the most 

•valuable reference to contemporary historical events which 
.admirably supplement our gleanings on these matters from the 
inscriptions. Despite their imperfection as history, these works, 
particularly theses and the baglologies, have been potent factors 
in shegufig the life of the people. Even so recent a writer as 
Jayaram Pinde, the court-poet of Shahji, in his Radhe^Modkava 
Viloio-Chempu (1660) invents a conversation between the Lord of 
the Universe and Brahma, the Creator, to proclaim the greatness 
cf bis hero. He writes : 

Jagadisa Virmdku pachata halm 
kaho srsti racL takha kona kaham 
sasi vo ravi punva pascima lom 
tuoia soya nho siraslndhu mabam 
aru uttara dacchina racchanako 
iia Sahaji baim, uta Sajahsm. 

The sting of the conceit is in its tail i the poet roundly aBvma 
Sho parity of SbajI with Shahj'ahao. But no one was misled by 
she conventions of our * literary histories ’ if we may so call then, 
and dsere'ii no lack of downright statements of facts in the 
’vobamiaous epigraphy and literatures of our country of which the 
olose study for.hietoalcal purposes is still only in its iohml stages. 

True it is tha* the scnmgly traditkmal oharsicter of our culture, 
of its literature-and ixs erti had led to greater emphasis, on the 
achievement of tMks than on the persona or the epochs connected 
•with it, and very ohen we are treated to details which we should 
gladly mtehange for some others on which no light is forthcoming. 
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VdUniki &nd Vyasa are but shadowy names, and even Kalidass- 
is very largely ao ; while we can see and admire the glory of the 
Kailas at Ellora or the superb excellence of the paintings at AJanta 
and fiagh, we do not know anything of the names and lives of 
the painters» architects and sculptors who created these wonders. 
But this is true in some measure of all times and ages, and for a 
parallel we may go to the great cathedrals of Medieval Europe. 
Only a little study and reflection are re<;uired to show that {>eople 
in India did not in any way differ fundamentally in their altitude 
to life and its opportunities from other nations of the world. 
Speaking generally, and subject Co the one reservation that haa 
just been made, they were noc perceptibly behind their con temporal 
Ties in other lands in the creation and enjoyment of the amenities 
of a complex civilisation, or even hi their desift to be remembered 
by posterity for what they were and what they did. The hundreds 
of votive inscriptions recording the names, purposes and objects* 
of the gifts, the many longer inscriptions recording the genealogies 
and achievement of long lutes of rulers before coming to the actuaf 
business on hand, among those of the Deccan and South 

India take a very prominentplacO, thechusieBl srUeriptlon of a eoyal 
disciple of Rudracharya at Kudumiyarnsriai, tbe numerous signed 
sculptures on the walls of Hoysala temples in Mysore, the several 
temple chronicles some of which have survit^ after many have 
been destroyed, thepro^Mhi at the beginning and the colophona 
at the end of most literary works giving authentic detail; of the 
lives of the authors and their patrons, are enough to repudiate' 
the suggestion chat to the Indian his life was a * nightmare,’ an* 
experience not worth remembering or recording. 

The qvtaOoa is often aaU whether hiaoa^^ a Sdkace. The' 
authors of the Intraiuaic* 4* (ftTstH^ rf «Be teamed to* 

dirmds the cpieation as puerile. But there Is no dedbt that as Bury 
osce put it, * history is the oldest arCr and the youngest aapirani to 
the claim of being a science.’ But Bury also said 'Hatory is a 
Boiotce, no more nor less/ It has been suggested (hat history 
aspires to be a science because mthe growth of modem knowledge 
mtu Che renaissance. Science got the start, and scienriiic methods 
Mached a greaser perfection earUer than historical method. lit 
the d7ds and 'iSih eentuma the aciendfio method may be said to 
fahy* made grtet progtess, aod die ph^ai sciences to f^articalar 
detelopdd aut orgadion od vhrciszn and method of cbeto own whicii 
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tetrocd ro ht very reliaWe and to give most fruitful results of • 
defijii K character. His lory wanted to be like the physical sciences. 
But since then there hsk been a redrew of the baJance, and hialory 
has into iti ONvn- Our concern is more lo point out that 
while it is not very usefi^ to seek to esuhlish or repudiate the 
claim of history to be a science, it is much more weesaary to see 
in what rclaiion the melhod of science stands to historical method. 
Kow, the essence of scientific method is to base conclusions upon 
known visible facts. To the extent to which science does not do 
this, every scientist should be melmed to say that it is not science.' 
Science bajeaconduaions upon tangible facts; feca which can be 
seen, tested ^d*repeatedi which can be on. and. 

Which can be ptnorA^^wvd by every scientistjyerywhere- In 
oihS^fl^^bc data ^cicjw •ar e ■present and univers a l. Every- 
bodyarnlSW access ctT than in the exact form in which It i$ 
reported by somebody, Once you think of that, you wiU at 
once rtaliw that tha method of.history is quite diffwnt. If 
personal knowledge of the facts on which your coadusions must 
be based is a condition of history, history will be impossible. No 
historian can live in the days of Mohonjod^ except metaphor¬ 
ically- Personal acquaintance with facts cannot be the basis of 
any historical construction. It h«t onocapparent that observation 
of the ovCTwhelmiag majority ef the ewential faeta of the life of 
man u: beyond the capaoicy of any historiaru TKoM sa little he 
can see*as aye wlenoiB. No historian, even though he be dealing 
wuh «f»t«mpecary life, can observe more than a few of bis facta 
direcdy.r as does a.chot^t or a botanist. He mutt rely upon fadta 
M refH»Md by other men* The &cu of.history are like the wine 
given by the printeH m Rvbelais'i story. It tasted dilfeteistly in 
themouthofevery one to whom..aiW'gave U. In other wonJsr the 
data of history ara past, fiead, and gone, u)d they axe slab ubiqub* 
No W historical :supscrioos are ali^< It is ofteh said that history 
t^eay itself^ la wonW be perhaps muoh truer tt say tiitt history 
neversit^ats iuplf. Burke was right in insiidag that every sicua* 
don bai^in pa^nliar polowat^ .^w^^ ^ vdmarb done 

in onetgitasriion eanoot be roasted ^'aaother< So the data of ^ 
hii loryleMprOpS like (he daAa of UHesa«B^ Scientific da ta are present 
and univnaali i .tusaKScal data are post and unique. There U 
more. let us take two questions <like these : Why does this red. 
litmus paper tiun blue ? is a scientific question. Frame a hisiorkai 
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>qu^$tion : Why did Brutus murder Cnestr ? The questK»u &re 
those of Prof. Collinfwood, whoee exposition is followed here. We 
see at once that in answering the second question we are faced 
with a number of complexities which do not trouble ui in answering 
the first. The trouble arises from the fact that history deals with 
human actions, motives and movemeots whieh are not always 
undenrood. Even the motives of preseoc actions are not fully 
understood. When you seek to reconstruct past actions with the 
aid of stray records, the dlil^lty is increased a hundrad-^d. 
'The presence of human motivation at every stage adds asodtef 
dimension to the data of history, unknown to science and thereby 
increases the comp^iry of the* task of rhe historian. History is 
iatrimioally far more complex tbasi more objective realms 
dealt with by science, In other wcffdi, the 'facts ’ of history are 
highly sub^ctive. It is a fact that tincolh wu a great man. Bui 
is the conception of Lincoln’s grcatncH the tarhe b the mind of 
•avery person who, believes him to been great ? Was it ever 
the same ? Wili it ever'be the saine ? Many hUtorical facts, far 
from being nmple, have tneamog* only in relation to other facts, 
toother deeds, to ocher.thoij^tK aztd'^ren toother emotions. 
'Many a historical fact is simple in its stegsttient, not hi in SvlaciDnSl 
not in its sign^cance. Thus the fades of history, as we have said, 
are highly sulgecdve. ‘'History in other words la ttMt in the way 
hi which a picture is true ; not In the way in which a physical law 
Wtrue-’ History gives you a certain knowledge of reality, but it is 
not a knowledge -of universal application, like scientific Imowlcdgc- 
Hiitoeical knowlo^ again is unique in its character and qualify. 

‘Mis iBdre no shniiarlties dien* be tween the method of the 
hisB>tbm>«nd ibat Ya, boA'the WsOortan and 

aha sdonbe have cd aim at fwrtiag Aide an btas fiosb thdr* tnind. 
•Paraday^ gre«t ae^rt waf,’ ft 'that whWwvtr he starred 
•perfenulxg experiments, he had'the very difflcidi knack of expect 
Ing oocblfig and observing werythtag. TAtorian lOtewUe, 
haa eo have, a mind whldi h free from pre-ocCilpatlon. which fi 
■free from theories and ii ready to take in all the bits of evidence; 
aad appraise each such bit at its proper worth. The historian 
ifraM strive (o bb as sdlendfk as poaible in his search fdr and 
-riftini 4StmAMMi He sbwdd'b* dfriaterested, systematic, patient, 
4xaaeebd a^0«dp]<»a»'pl>lill:4e, t^h'fbr materials and 
-the tMm iboidd be done t» the same apiih as that in 
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^hlch the chemist and the botanist work. Thoroughness and 
accuracy should be tJic aim of every scholar, no matter m what 
field he works. In this respect* and in no other, is the historian 
. a fciencUt. 

History, then, is in part a science. It k also, and in a much 
greater degree, an art. It eonsists not only in coUeeting facts 
About the past, but in thinking and feeling about them. Adequate 
interpretation and portrayal are impossible without imagination, 
a sense of values and a gii^ of expression. We must have a proper 
conception of the facts, of the conditions, of the motives, and of 
the characters. We must acquire a proper understanding of them. 
*The past cannot be constructed by men whose knowledge of life 
has been gained only from documents. Mere accumulation of 
'/acts is insufficient. Using our imagination and our Judgement, 
we have to interpret them. Ko, facts do not always speak for 
themselves. They have to be weighed and measured. They 
;must be placed in their proper setting. There must be mtcUigent 
jeflectioa upOn dn sgnfficance of the facts. They must be seen 
in their relations of time and place. There must be that insight 
into reality without which the past can have no vital meaning for 
living men. More than this, in fact there is no sharp distinction 
between facts and their meaningsand social foots are not merely 
spatial-temporal. ’ History Is much mom ao art than a science in 
the matter of portrayal. After a mental hnage of a period or an 
.event has been formed, the story must be told. Brick'inakers are 
nececjary ; but even more necewary for an edihee of history is ah 
architect. The coUection of material is the beginning and not 
the end of the historian's task. He must have the deep feeling, to 
which the unaided and tmimagmative reason rarely anains, that 
our ancestors were once as really alive m we are now. And he 
■must have the literary power to make (ha^ apparent xd othen. 
'When truth has been found, It must be efommitted. And that is 
aa art. It is only perfection of style that errablee a human voice 
ta speak unaltered across the centuries to a remote posttrity. In 
this le^eoc, History can be considered an an, and a diffictilt art. 
.And as Qoben rightly pbinfl eaff, 'this does not mean that the 
hiitoriim OMacas the events'he reports. lHavurg chosen a given 
perspectlvo ihait which he can frathBilly report is objectively 
'determined. '*nco relathdsm of hisrorlOgraphy is not identical 
•widi subjectivism,* 
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Now this leads ua to say that to undersUnd the past from. 
Auch data m wb have of it ia not so easy as it seems. The proper 
task of the historian is to iatciprei the past for the present. It 
hM ab^y been stated that the present has an influence in the' 
historian’s work, But if the historian seeks to interpret the past 
with the present instead offer the present, and if he seeks to carry 
the present into the piii and to discover the latest devices, social, 
poUiical, etc., in the earlier stages of human history, we can only 
•ay that he is engaging in a huge cheuiar argument from which 
no one can derive any profit. On the other hand, to emphasise 
the respects in which the past diffoed from the present and to 
account for the differences and explain them in a manner incoUigiblr 
to as of the present, that is fer raoW instt active knd worthy of the 
historian than to hunt for misleadusg ibniJaritM baaed upon 
distorted evidence. < * 

Erron of Histog L.: There are many kinds of possible error.. 
The mast conunc* eewf m the inierprotation of the past is what 
'might be called die didgctic^ error, the error of discovering in 
hissory the io&Ass which we wish 0» inculcate. How often has not 
Lnther been bailed as the ibtaider-c^ liberty and the secularisation 
of Euf^an life since the RefonnatioD. Ibat k Ihe oniy basis 
foe Xhis common error. In reality Luther had much more in 
oomraon with his opponents than with us. Many instances of 
his life show that he was not less religious or less fervid in his hold 
on religion, or less intolerant than those whom he opposed.. 
Jf again we think of what had gone before Luther in the Age of the 
Renaissance, erf Eraanui, of Machiavclli and other Renaissance 
k XDAy well heceme a queuiem whether Luther on the 
whole did n« go ba^ on.tha RmbianM rathbr than give che 
world a forward push wwaada senaUrisaHoa utLfrmdom. 

Now this Lind of WOT,'of ftysag.te throw thfogs peitpec- 

tlve from a partiouUi stand^poiiu, becomea much gn?«er in short 
abridgements of 'hiMory than in. Jange Creatisei v«jt^ on as 
ampler male with due attentfon to proportiem and detail. In 
minute work, you see the complexity of the whole process, and 
4rqu a?e adt given to simpljfykg it. But in short accounts of 
iWid Jiistory, like JOsioty «ftks you cannot ;bc too 
lR<p,.a»vay.,frnim>ew:b easy misleading sknplifioatfoiu. 
■1^ aafjthax.Ltt^her^^ta^jte^oasiUa foil foe freedom andseoUarka* 
Uon of the modem world-would be no more irae than, miay 
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Columbia waj responsible for ibe sky-scrapen of New York or for 
the Federal Reserve Bank Syatera* 

Another iUustration may be found in a book of Laski. His 
J(u4 ^Evspiifi Liitrelism seeks to interpret the history of Liberalism 
in (he light of recent occunvncei. But ic would be a nice point 
for argument how much of (his reinterpretation ii due to that 
nacural process in which every generation has got to reinterpret 
the past from iu own stand«point and how much the Mlection of 
evidence has been guided by the Mas of Laski in favour of commu¬ 
nism. la another work, more recent, Parliamsniaty Covtmfrunl in 
the same writer seeks (O demonstrate that Parliamentary 
democracy was developed by the Capiulisc class * as an instrument 
for the protection of private properry and for znaiatalning the 
power of (he middle and possessing classes over society-’ He 
appears to forget that in an historical argument, what matters is 
the contemporary man's view of the course of events, not ours, 
aod any one who reads OrenvlUe or Gulsot wlU perceive that 
Laski's view never occarred to any one in 19th century England 
or France. 

The second type of error—and this U more common out 
here with us than la many other countries, is what may be de¬ 
scribed as the patriotic error, the error of discovering all great and 
good things in the past of one’s own country. And one of the 
most typical forms this errv has taken in our land i» the attempt 
'to discover the latest political daviecs in the most ancient literature 
and ivtitutions of out land. Innoe^t words have been made to 
'yield meaoiogt whi^ they could never bekr. ' We have been told 
that them were bicameral legislatures, there was Cabmet Govern¬ 
ment, there was separation between public exchequer and the 
private civil list of the king and lo on. But the evidence on which 
these opinions are based ndt bear a momoic's scrutiny. These 
ophtioas reflect, in &ct» not the evidence -of the paat^ so nioch aa 
the piosent aspiratioiu cif aufhotis al la time when Parisanentary 
CMohMiMy was moro or .left universsdly aco^ttd aia (he'p^topar 
politiaaUdeai.* ' . / i • i (' 

The third type, ^of eoorr'iliift .glniuif been tedehediOn t it is 
best deacnbtd M parckaft.ergoe^'/W«\to take sides, in kistbricai 
disputes and aodeikthe tale almost exclusively from one particular 

* The r«cQat aeaeuacemeBt of (be discovery of an todeot msuos^t 
oD tlK coastniocicnorsbreptiaataay be recalled tor coispariten. 
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point of view. Thu ia an old error ; and Polybius uttered r. 
dear warning against it which is worth reproducing here. Com-* 
menting on the work of two of his predecesson on the first Punic* 
War, he observes: * Owing to his convictions and constant partiality 
Philinus will have it that the Carthaginians in every case acted 
wisely I well I and bravely> and the Romans otherwise, whilst 
Fabius takes the precisely opposite view. In other rtUiiona of 
life we should not perhaps exclude all such favour! tismi for a 
good man should love his friends and his country, he should share 
the hatreds and attachments of his friends; but he who assumes 
the character of a historian must ignore everything of the sot^^ 
and often, if tbeir actions demand this, speak good of his enemies 
and honour them with the highest praises while aiticaing and 
even reproaching roundly his closest friends, should the erron of 
their conduct impose this duty on him. For just as a living 
creature which has lost its eye-sight is wholly meapacicated, so 
if History is stc^^ped of her truth all that is left is but an idle tale. 
We should therefore not shrink from accusing our fHends or praising 
our enemies; nor need we be shy of sometdmes praising and soine>* 
times blaming the same peo^, suico it is neither possible that 
men in the actual business of life should always be mw>ah,»T^ . VVie 
must therefore, disregard the actors in our narrative and apply 
to the actions such terms aod such criticism as they deserve.' If 
you take the hktory of Greece this can best be illustrated by reference 
to the three authon. Mitfbrd was a strong Conservative with a 
profbujid admiration for Spartan institutions and a deep-rooted> 
hatred for Athens and Democracy. His history is written accord¬ 
ingly. Grote wroca a counterblast to hfitferd, and one of the elosesc 
tCudfints of Greek history has described Grote'e gnat work as ' a 
long dcmocraeic pamphlet.' A third writer who h hot so well 
known as he deserves to be, especially when hii writing is compared 
with chose two other writer* just mentioned, plays the real role 
of a true historian. Thirl wall exhibits no bias one way or 
smother. His scholanhip had a wide range, and hb judgement 
was equal to his scbolarrhip. His work has stood Che test of time' 
as very few others written in his day have done. 

Id our owa coimtry .the scope for partisan error is great. 
And daamis^iief that-znight roult from it is greater. I think it 
wiAsimply to ra^ a warning that we should as far 
ms possihie satk tia a.void mding peeaeot dilates iiuo past history.. 
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ObvioQi Of this tendency ore found m nuiny current 

popular ettimnse* ofth' ^ 'I*® B«hnm m the past, or of the 

• Aryan’ in the TaoiU land. 

British hitwriani of India were laboumg tiU recently under 
another difficulty of a limilar character, the exwc nature and 
consequence, of «hioh carmot be 

following words of Messn. Thompson smd Gsrrat (1935). Of 
eenoriJ histories of BritUh India, those written a orotury m snore 
aeo are, with hardly an exception, franker, fuller and more 
in.erettiftg than thoee of the laat fifty yeart. Ici dayi when no we 
dreamed that anyone would ever be sediiiou* enough to ask reaUy 
fundamental questions, and when no one ever ihoi^ht of any 
Dublic but a British one, criticism was lively and weli-mformed, a^ 
ludffcment was passed without regard to political exigencies. Of 
late yean, incrcaaingly and no doubt naiuraUy aU Indian questions 
have tended to be ^roached from the stand-point of admuusira- 
Oon • will thia make for easier and quieter govenuneni ? The 
wriiCT of to-day inevitably has a world outside his own people, 
listening intently and as touchy as his own people, as svnft to i^e 
offence. ‘ He that is not for us is agasnsl us.’ This ^owlHge 
of an over-hearing, even eavesdropping public, of bei^ te pentib^ 
injidtlium, exercises a constant silent censorship, which has made * 
BritUh-Indian History the worst patch in current scholarslup.” 

Lastly, you have error of yet another kind, rearing on a coniii-' 
tutional incapacity » keep out of error. Thi. has bew Wdly 
daacribed by LangioU and Seignt^oa aa ‘ Troude’a disease. ‘ There 
ut ywmg studenta with no prior repugnance for the Uboun of 
external criiicim, who perhaps are even disposed to like them, 
who yet are, experience has shown it, touUy incapable of perform-• 
ing them. There would be nothing perplojdag in thia if ih®o' 
panona were intellectually feeble ; thia incapacity would then be 
but one mawfciation of their general wcaJmess j nor yet if they 
hnd gone through no technical apprentices!#- But we are 
conowaed with men of education tad intelligence, aometittoa of 
exccptfottal abihfy^ who do not labour under the above diiadvan- 
tagci. These aw the people of whom we hear i ‘ He worifr badly, 
he haa the geni»-of imiOTacy.’ Their catalogues, their editions, 
their wg«<e,.tltelr''aK«»gTaphs swarm with imperfections, and- 
never inapire cenfidenoo, try as they may, they never atuin, K 
do not say absolute accuracy, but any decent degree of accuracy.. 
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They are sul^cci to 'chronic ioicctuacy/ a disease of which the 
English historian Frcnodc is a typical and celebrated case. Froude 
■was a gifted writer, but destined never to advance any sUtement 
that was not disfigured by d'ror ; it baa been said orhim that he 
was constitutionally inaccurate. For example, he had visited the 
dty of Adelaide in Australia ; ' we saw,’ says he, ' below w, in a 
basin with a river winding through if, a.city of 150,000 inhabitants 
none of whom has ever known or will ever know one mdmenOi 
anxiety as to the recurriag .teguJarity of ho three meals a day.' 
Thus Proude, oow fw the facts ; Adelaide is built on an eminwicej 
no river runs through it; whan Froude visited it the population 
did not exceed 75,000 and ie voe auflering from a famine at the 
time. And more of the ramo 

Fortunately we do not often ocasie across many aHected by 
this malady to the extent this .extract woiHd iodlcace. But the 
percentage of liability to Froude^s disease in differ«it individuals 
may be a matter deserving careful study and attention, These 
general observattons masy with advantage be closed with an account 
of the practice and theoiy, fiallowed by odc o£ the most cmiiicnc 
historians of France, M. Ftsstel do Qaula^es, given mostly in his 
own works. He says that he al'^ays'Allowed duoe rules in his 
work; to study directly and solely the texts in the most mintiie 
detail, to believe only what they prove and finally to keep oui 
resolutely from the history of the past modem ideas which a false 
method carries into it. He explains the implications of the three 
rules quite clearly in (he following manner. Even one wlto reads 
documafrii wiU serve no useful pwpoie if lie docs so with precon¬ 
ceived b»Aom ; and this U themoct common mb take of our time. 
Whiiki Franck Khokss nkiry tkeirpany spins ia to ancient bbeoey, 
Germani carry baolo't&tu: loyttctfihev cdtuuiy ud' Aca,' wbkh k 
perhaps hioraUy b&tCQi, but aite^^hseb qliiie at mooh. . Fatr^tisa 
is a virtue hbtory it a soeehee ,* It will not do to eonfiound them. 
Setne reholan begin by getsuag used to an opinioD, either bonowad 
hastily ac second hand frotn books, tt UaMd on thedr iedagination 
•r Tebsoxfing and only after this d6 they tead thfi' toxU. They run 
g^tisk of nde understanding them or ofspsundentandlbg them. 
'BbaM.onsucs a&.tuaavowed dwfiict between the. text and tba 
IsMSOfnatued tparib inlwhichi kM raaf ,\th« tpirH decline* to seim 
^hadsssaontBwy to.frB idu ; sMbtka (»Hhoary^ul(.of j;h(»aoBfUca 
ia not tho nfibit snrftitdns < (o^ tba evidanca hf the text, bui 
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XAther the cexc yields, is twisted, and comes to terms with the 
^opinion preconceived by the spirit. 

Many think however that it it good and useful for the historian 
to have preferences, leading ideas, and superior conceptions. 
This, they say, give* his work more life and more charm ; it is the 
salt which favours the insipidity of fects. To think thus is to 
mistake very much the nature of history. It is not an imaginative 
art: it is also much of a science. It does not consist in narrating 
with approbation or discoursing with profundity. It consists 
like science in feeing facts, in analysing them, in putting them 
together and marking their connections. It may be, that a certain 
philosophy emerges from this scienii6c history ; but it should 
.emerge naturally, of itself, almost outside the mind of the historian. 
By himself he has no ocher ambition than to see the facts and 
understand them exactly. It is not in his imagination or in bis 
logic that he seeks them j he seeks and gets them by the minute 
«xaminauon of texts, as the chemist finds his fects in experiments 
minutely conducted. His unique skill consists in drawing from 
the documents all that they contain and in not adding to this 
what they do not contain. The best historian is he who holds 
himself closest to the texts, who interprets them with the utmost 
justice, who writes and even thinks only in accordance with them. 
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^ THE NATURE AND SlGNinCANCE OP THE* 
HISTORICAL METHOD 
/ 

1. HBummos 

2. CaJtiouu 

S . Sywth&H} 

4. EX?OIITION. 

In this chapter, we'propon to examine the nature and signi¬ 
ficance of aA ImpertanV branch of hucoricai research, its method. 
It is the process employed* in the March for and presentation of 
historical truth. It examines its condiclons and bte'processes to 
indicate the chancter and the limita of historic Tt 

embodies within :&€lf a body of rules which each reaearchershOidd 
fyjow when he uiufertakcs work on any problem of history. In 
ocher words, hiscoiisal Method deals with the complicated operations 
of crltlcUm and conatcuotion, of analysis and synthesis. The 
ctitical invescjgadoti and appra^al of the vsKrious’kinds of evidence 
for purposes of historical investigation is the main ol^eCC of the 
operations involved. 

The importance of the study of this method was first recognised 
in 19th century by German historians. Ranke and his pupils were 
the pioneers to apply these principles to historical research. But 
they never wrote any treatiic on method. Bernheiin, the doyen of 
writers on historical method, was the first German scholar to 
write a comprehensive treatise on the subject. It is the first detailed 
and scientific presentation of the processes of historical inveatigaiion 
and has been the guide of two generations of scholars and historians. 
But the book is in German and no translation in English is available. 
Further, Prof. Bemheim deals largely with the metaphysical 
problems which we consider devoid of interest. Secondly, though 
the teaching of the Lthrbueh is sound enough, it lacks vigour and 
freshness. And U is not intended for the general reader ; both the 
language in which it Is written and the form in which it is composed 
render it inaccessible to the great majority of Indian readers. 
Non to this German work, we have the celebrated book by name 
* Introduction to the study of Hbtory ' by Langlois and Seignobos 
written in Fr^ch and translated into English by G. C. Berry, It 
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is the only complete and'aiuthoritiitiN'e tmiate on historical method 
available in English ^o far. lUcently, the Dutch scholar Renter 
has written a book by name Us Mttkad oftd hirposf 

and hat fair^' dealt with the various problems of tnotbodology 
giving priority to Philosophy of History. 

' Historical method wmpriiea ibur pant: Heuristies, Gridrismr 
Synthesis and Enpoiition. > These four parts exactly correspond to 
the main duties of the historiaa. Heuristics deals with the art of 
search for and the collection o5various kinds of documents. The 
historian or the researcher should know the exact places or localities 
wbem these dociiinehts are lying. The second fuKeticn of the 
histcriau is the cririral interpretation or examuiation of the ume 
documeBts, .known as ‘ u’idcism.' The third duty is to gr^up the 
historical facts and Co asceruhs ^heir causal genesis.' This is 
technically knotvn as * synthesis.'' The Wc and the crowning 
part of methodology isl the' hasration or* the presentatkei 'Of the 
historical facts. This process’ is loiovM as ' exposition.’ 

Heuzstics, riie ^drai'pan, is the art of searching for and the* 
cbllectida of. various documents which form the main sources of 
history. Zt is conoemed mainly with the collection the 
comcTvarion of the varioos source materials or thp'docuirieiib of 
Kistcry> DocujiuBiB.are *the traces Of che thoughts and actie^u 
of men of formeil.tinns. These documents' are accessible' to the' 
mvestigators m various''forms. They nuiy be eiriisr materiaT 
obgeots like-monuaiafrtSj sculptures, piinsutgs, pottery, criSns tnd 

so >tbe rbcoEdV'i^per. '.’K pre^: sihdentiiiridiivg of these' 

varioiB'ZnaSQrial iraceb'cnr ' AnshaeolDgioal evfdencet is Xbsolut^ 
neceuary for ancient Indian history. In this Acid, the Central 
Archaeobgicai Department of India and the State OepU^ents 
have done yeoman semoe m che censeiwadon imd C6ttecy«e'or 
these various moumneiM, sculpcuKs,<iraoripDons >aMl ooiaiv^*'^e 
naearcber wdio mtedds'^o work ospiany aspect of.XHctfnt 
hiaceiry, should gP^thmt^h the s^ioaa»*epcin8)if Afe(Meo)«§f^t 
torisy sif India and i the T^orp of Safe ArdiaeohtgkAi* Depart^ 
merits.' < Further tho*' various CataZd^os' * amd-' BlhUog««pbieg| 
availablevD.thc atdijBecsIiMdd.'be careMty stweyed/ 
of recoids,*Tbe Nideoal i^Mfaiveaof Zodfaiukd eindlar Oiganiaaiiom- 
•in thoStatesrpartidbltokf Xiedms/tHd'fidiiibay>.astdaing their best 
to cacaiogue aud'lxesdroe the vacsooaheoerds of Modern period'.^ 

The historian oi'modem India. shduH look into'ihk various GataA 
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loguea, CftleadRrt And Bibliographies prepared by the archivists ; 
And further, as far as possible, unpublished snanuicnpis should 
also be consulted. Thus Heuristics which is derived the 
Cerroaa word ' Heuristik ’ mainly concerra itself with the searching 
of the various documents available in various public and private 
archives and libraries for the purpose of historical research. This 
ibrms the first and the foremost part of the historian’s craft with* 
out which he cannot proce^ with further work and investigation. 

Criticism 

The collection of doeuments in various libraries, museumi, 
archives and other places U not the chief end and aim of the 
historian’s task. He must find out whether these documents are 
good or bad and whether they arberedU^ as evidence., This part 
of historian's work constitutes Criticism-- i 

Thus the main object of criticism, is to test the dat^lfutnished 
by his predecessors and to determine whether the firagaients of 
information received .are themselves true or what measure 0 / 
probability should be ascribed ZO them. These are the zhain duties 
of historical cridcism. But bndcum.is not tb& end and aim of 
historical research. It can prove no fact. Itonlp yields probabili* 
ties. Its wQrk is p urely negative. It meToly.deeompose8 doczunenti 
into statements, each labelled with an estimate of Us valuer 
worthless statement or atatemeot of unknown value or of true fact. 
The proper coordination and grouping of facts, the perception of 
the relations of events and the final narration of these facts are 
some of the objects of Historical Methodology. But yet these are 
of no value or significance unless based on proper scientific 
britioEun* >* . 

Tbfi p8o«ss« of) OwaicUm' fall into* ewo parts. They are 
extmiai criticisvt and. MSsnudviafsastb Tha»v nvo modes of historical 
ceicicUin constitute the. central part ofcasearoh.sa the writing of 
history. Satonal erkioism detesifiinas the. degree of authenticity 
pf.doOumeiatf’. It examines whether a paptibular document or a 
is (genuine or not. ThU process is mafnly concerned with the 
Mtenub of documents. Many of our ancient documeots of which 
4he ogigioals were lost, were copied from generation to generation 
Rjad iik. the couOe of .fihese ctenictiptionS, i m is ta Wa of'many sorts 
wecefitade. > ’ SMemal. eKiickm sbua daaB with the critical investigiu* 
flWbwahip of cheee dooumcnai: the hand'Wruing. and the 
source to£>dw dOammnii- ’ It deteciiiibkged'doauKnentiS'fmd finds 
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out anachronivros* inter^Utions and additions. For example, our 
ancient books like Mahabfuraia, JiamojfiM and the Furanaa paased 
on from generation to generation with so many interpolationi and 
additioEd# These can generally be detected by means of external 
criiiciua<of documents. But the testing of certain portions of 
historical material requires the aid of several higbly> specialised 
branches .of learnings They are technically known ai Tht 
Auxih^ry ScUnm ^ HiiU/ry. They > are paleography, diplomatics,, 
politics, econbmici, archaeology including geology and chronology. 
A prop^ understanding of these varioits allied subjects is necoMiry 
CO dotermiae (he authenticity of documents smd relics. They 
play an ia dispensable part in every stage of historical .work from 
heuristics to narrative.' These sciences auxiliary to history enaUe 
the historian to clarify and estabUsb the true nature of * historicsl 
documents' in the widest sense of’Chbaerm. Axncsvt these various 
allied sutyeccs palaeography occupies stn izn^rtant place for 
students of ancient lBdian^histoiy< ' it assists m the primsuy testa 
4)f materials fbi: proD&fif genuineness. It is absolutely necessary 
io knoW«thfi 'characterisors of writing ra the various epochs of Its. 
.development and the exact peculiarities' of any given time. A*&ir 
knowledge of Sasukrit and Dravidian languages and theh main, 
^ieatures in.diffscent.ages is »V» indispensable to assess the authentic' 
city of the hMcapticns of aacidnt. India. On this mb^t', we have 
some oaiscaTwiing'*WDrha nocked elsewhere io this book'.*' 

The proper stud:y^ die seals of varioui dynasiiea also hdps us 
BOi .detect.'Jbrgery'<aft^ documents. .The ancient dynasties tded. 
tseparaWisaJaindth^'atKoifTC embkoR and urdbrtunarely not many 
have a'ReinjitKlj K mody the historical signihcanee of ^ae vuious 
.leds. Qhroncdo^ hbo enables w to find our the true nature.ef 
the documents. Fonthe modem period, a laiowled^'of eccaoarocs 
poUtka ia abaolii(el?''eesek)tjil.to< af^raisa tte One value oT 
fdocumeius. I More tUanihlh loKn^ledg^ of geography pUyf-'cn 
iimpbraeit part kt' cfc^'wnting^f histbry. IVus .these vlnioos 
Muuqocs of research eiuble. the hisrbnBitf and rcseareh wotters 
to 'die. degree of authendch^'«nd pcntebfikytjotf die 

idbcumArab . Thuk skeiendk of'snarhaf'CiitiessiB'lidaai^.preli- 
blhiafy. It luadw^oniy'Abe enuide'fiattt of cb« decomencx.;. It 
identifies ^die fhe docugiegti'd etei awiej i is kgocwith ‘the 

.help dfibevaridid adxUnatyak^eneeaviSnt the tnternal.^^aKieof die 
.tdocummt aust'alko.bb sTudaedJ. Use pid^w by which the. crust" 
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worthiness’of the dociUnenC is studied is. ioiowti as ^Internal 
Cfiiieism.' Ii U xnainly concerned with chi inner meaning and 
truthfulneu of a document and further investigates the menial 
state of the author at the time of the NtTitiag of the document. 
Thus the mab function of the Internal Ckiueitm 9 to determine 
*whac in a docaunent may be a4:£epcad as true.' 

Imefoal eritkisdi.compriies two pane c p^ilive inUrprtlaiiot 
^riiui/m'^nd Asuaswa (rUidsm. Positive ihlsrpretadve criticisb 
maiftly with the conterfta of the diMumeiu with a view ^ 
Und out its truth. lU'any < document, vye must determine both 
the literal and the realmeading of its eontroa. As the Janguagis 
are lairgety subjected.^ Goatiouow change Abca.time » time we 
.must ta^.th^ literal tMw iag ofshe.dotXuneid. ' We must have a 
thorough* sme^* of the.Av4.itsfl£J. Thishalpstaa ao tmderstand the 
jnot4ve*or. th$ fioneeption lOf 4k(<atsth»...hGrmDisi& is above all 
else said .jValH.t/an.intumcm^^a'maetfapof Cwcacd flak. 

iMawahoiaughdtwdamoastcaeed'. Ibishalari.’: TfaeKegath^ 
criiioien deab'Wiith flitiirutbhziDess'of ’i&d asthorJ It'examiiies 
the ndiaxpoadiiKau •oi^iowcuddancs under widdx,the docinneRt 
u^^writod; .V^'DxusI; Situdyiithcl'a«Khmfs<<Dffibidlj Kams,<<a>d'lA 
pbcesobCKdeQ'.'.i:Wh«ftlhe*di)ole the;docuadBtk(e;ma 40 find >ekt 
wMuc the author \*bS ia ac pDasticA tO asmaais 'ahd wmssl* ibb 
truthavof:^'matters that he deals udtlu <'.;We;»uaf weigh the 
subjecmdCyrefehe author and sUte into codsidcraiioB the questions 
of hit tU>eny*)Qr of his bias. Xoi ral:e a single, uiatance, the great 
'Musaldtas ihistoriao Ferishta was in the court ol Ibrahim Add 
'Shah ofiBiJapun rKe.vlaaaskad to write the hdusalman history of 
indasu Hejlvrocfriiifaflhtsticry.of the Bahmaai Kingdom >down to 
' 174heeniwy. I'Ka.pckaknt’bH acatua aadioisitacicijdity compelled 
him to ooMealiiediM faUtqtiosd fecrtt^and'fid^ovtteQ^haske certain 
.mattcpit. He could t have had J no tiberCTi M'coqticess kis ImpardaJ 
viewB regardifig iht relation beewbed: Hindus and'MusaJmans in 
.South India. Almo&t all tha hdusalmaiv ibstwians of nedieval 
'Uttea iuiltf the tame dilabiUtyr ' ThiLi,negative criticism largely 
sksmines'thfraeaCTess of the authn to the oveots and the docuioect. 
;>viqAlM^ all 4h» wock orcritickm has been achieved, the hiscoruin 
ioaabrcoRceDfraifi.his attfntioU ob the jmu^^ ((f fuis. ‘This 
^UjiiagvoC kctt^ub«(4y*ematio order Ihrough a viiendfic caus^ 
gkMiakidom'as 'tke4£^tuAs<vr£^attisU/JUK Historical Method. 
.The petcedm^Yuethod has piKiHdfid dt with a heterogeneoiu mass 
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of data, aome of which arc certain, roany only probable. It ia 
now (he buainess of the hiaiorian to orgamae these data into a 
4mpUx, unique, evolving whole, the parts of which atand. in cauiaJ 
relation to ono another ’ (Fling), Syniheaia mainly determines hew 
to set bounds to our subject ; to divide it into various periods 
and sub^periods and finally to decide what facts are to come into 
the lyntheais and in what sequence and what are to be rejected. 
Finally synthesis deals with the relation of causal connection 
which exists between the parts. Further it examines what parts 
of our narrative should be emphasised and what parts should be 
touched lightly in our narration. History is such a wide subject 
that it knows no beginning and no end. Each act or historical 
episode is the effect of some previous episode and probably leads 
on to another. Thus it offers or affords opportunity and scope to 
limit t})e subject matter and fix the dividing periods aS' &r as 
possible, Thus this limicatbn of subject matter is absolutely 
indispensable for any researcher to carry on his work successfully. 
Fling rightly says drat “The historian must drive a stake in 
jlacut of Hm « mark the beginning far task and one to mark its md.^ 
But the limitation of the subject matter is an automatic process 
and largely depends on our conception of what constitutes the 
unity of our subject, If we are dealing with the ‘Age of the 
•Cholas ’ in Indian Hisiofy, the question arises when did (he Cholss 
come into prommeace and when was their end ? Thus after we 
finish the imoqsreiadoB and criticism of documents, we mtitt 
'group them in a scientific manner. We must aicertain 
fadts should form part'Of an historical synthesis «nd secondly, Wi 
must know how to combine these facuso that cheyforYn a oompled 
whole. There are so many ways of arranging dwse foots. ‘They 
<M be arranged either chronologically or'•topically. Vi^ceW 
’Smith’s Akbar is based mainly on the chronological basis. The 
ikft volume «rf the • Cambridge History of India is based on' vaHbw 
aopua. But each method suffers from some drawbveles. 

«6gleot one aspect or tbe other of History. The best syvtefn df 
grouping dse fac ts is to cenubine both the chrcnokgfoal arrangement 
as weil a the topied eyscem. Thus in its fiMl form, when we 
divide and, thp main facta on the basis of Aeir external 

factors or of tbeir izurmsic tfprth,.che syntheab wifi appear aa a 
deuiled, weil'Oiganised outline, showbg the results of the investl^ 
gadon as a unique complesl whole. Th» only forms the skeletorit 
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to be clothed with Ae&h ind blood by xnean$ of vivid uarrAtive. 

Narrtiion or exposition is the crowning part of the historian's 
work. The main principle that the historian should be guided by 
at the time of narration is to be oli^ective as far as possible. He 
must weigh in the balance the strong and the weak points of his* 
facts. Bias should be eliminated as (hr as possible. He must 
Imbibe the spirit of these times that he is writing «n. Impartiality 
should be hU guiding principle. Besides being impartial, he should 
possess the command of the language in which he is writing. A 
ibrciful style it a necessary factor in writing. But historical 
md^ative should not be (he servant of style. On the other hand, 
style should he subordinated to historical narrative. And moralise 
Ing must be kept in Ihe background, if it could not be dispensed 
with. The ancient Greek and Roman historiographers like 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy and Polybius seldom aimed at the 
accuracy of their evidences but were coheemed with the gloriiica* 
cion of cheir themes in colourful lai^uage. They conceived of' 
History* as the narration of memorable events. They always 
chose important Incidents and heroes of battles. In other words,, 
they thought of History as a branch .of didactic literature. This 
state of affairs continiud tlU I8th century. Great historians like* 
Gibbon, Hume, Robertson and Voluire gave predominance to 
style and thus made history the handmaid of literature. 

But as a result of the Industrial revolution and of the scientific 
discoveries of the I deb century, there arose a new era in Historio** 
graphy. Gooch rightly observes that IdtK century has been 
essentially regarded as The Got Jen Age of Piisimeal Thinking. The 
German historians like Ranke and others introduced a new weapon 
intQ» the realm of hisiorieal scholarship* They applied the main 
principles of hiatoaicail laetbodology like HauritCios and Orttioism 
of sources. They, ransacked the various [arehives and libraries.. 
Bibliographies were formed and insistence was laid on the credibility 
and accuracy of historical facts. They subordinated style to 
accuracy. They insisted that the narrative should reflect the 
character of the evidence. Each statement, they insisted, should, 
deir^nd the ro>caU of all the evidence on which it rests and its 
character. Source materials should be incorporated into histbrical* 
narrarisi; Foot>Q«M should accompany orsupport each statement 
o£.^.Bttradv«. But thii.'may bet Overdone as Ooulanges haa 
poinmdf out; with mOidant larcaim ) In the preface to the third 
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edition of his Hisloirt <Us IWiUtlwiu Politiquej^<iXtd in the 4tK 
edition (1914) he seys : 

* I must explain the dllTerence which is apparent between chip 
edition and in predecessors. This is more extensive and for tl)is> 
1 have two reaions: the hitt is chat in reading my*work again, it 
•truck me chat icme things were not ruffidently clear; 1 have had 
to express myKlf at greater length to be clearer. I have a second 
reason which talcet me some trouble to explain. I belong to a 
geneilition, no longer young and in which workers imposed two 
rules on themselves; to study a subject from all known sources 
and then to present only the results of their researches to the 
reader ; they spared themselves the display of erudition, the 
erudition being only for the author and not the reader ; some 
indications at the foot of the pages sufficed for the reader whom 
they invited to verify. For about 20 years the usual methods have 
changed. The practice to>day is to present to the reader a display 
of erudition rather than results. They value the scaffolding more 
than the construction, and erudition has changed its foims and. 
processes; it is no longer profound and there is no exactitude* 
tO'day ; but erudition nevertheless seeks a display. Before all they* 
must all appear learned. Many value the appearance more thsm. 
the reality. Once we deliberately sacrificed appearance; now it is* 
some times the reality that U sacrificed. Ac bottom both thr 
methods are equally good, if loyally practised. The one ruled 
about 25 years ago when 1 wrote many first works, the other prevails 
at tha present day. I conform to the taste of to*dBy» like the old 
who do not have the bad taste to persist in their past habits. My 
researches will change, then, not fundamentally, but in their form. 
Or better, I admit, they change only in appearance, and this li why 
when I wrote first, the early redaction was precisely like the present 
one, long brbdlng with teatts; and full of diacusiion' But this first 
draf\ I kept back for myself, said I cook six mooths to abridge it 
for tho reader. To«day, it is the first draft that I shall'^ve herv.^ 

Thus exposhion is the crowning part of.the historiasn's work. 
It coostieuiee ihe chancteruiic audsaUenc feature of ideal history 
books aod hiisedans. It demandi aaeuracy aod irapartfoUcy focen 
the resaarch woi^an aid mvesttgatora. It iruitts on the aubord ina* 
tfon of style and laDguage to preciiion and fidelity. 

Thus a soieotzfio method is an importaat aspect of hiatoricaS 
ijxvesdgahoR aadreeearch which mutt be followed by one and all. 




CHAPTER 3 

PHILOSOPffY OF HISTORY 


/ The word * Hiaiery ’ can be uied in two senses : (1) the sum 
l-Mial of manU past doings and experiences, and (2) the narrative 
account of such actions by a modern historian. Likewise 'Philosophy 
.of History' may also be thought of in two ways. It may be taken 
to concern itself with the actual events as they occurred and try 
to discover their meaning and purpose, and this is the seme accepted 
generaliy by writers on the subject in the nineteenth century. 
*The second meaning of ‘ history' points to sin enquiry into the 
nature of a historian's thought and the character of the method 
followed by him ; the critical disciplbe that is contemplated by 
this second meanisg has engaged oOr attention in the bulk of thO 
preceding diapten. It is necessary, before concluding our study, 
to say something qn the more speculative, and occasionally even 
metaphysical sense of the term Philosophy of History. 

ThO atwnpt to discover, a. plan or pattern of historical events 
is perhaps as: old as history, tts^.(in both tta semes). For long 
ages, in fact till well on in thcnineteealhceirtasyslwtopio^lnarration 
was a branch oflimrature and often had a religious bnd theobgical 
association i and the hiatociam of those days, such as they were, 
often sought to justify the ways Of God and men, or at least to 
onfoid to them the inner meaning and purpose of the evenu tliey 
wimessod* These attempts were based on a belicfin the progressive 
moral and spiritual degradation or elevation of man, his descent 
oe.gsCM.t< i&: ffOgressive stages* Examples are furnished by the 
mydi of vast cht^ologitpal cycles, each divisible bio four 
.epochs, which, are the stageuchiotgih whkb the univooe hnd Its 
mhabitants.muit pass kota p&rfectioa to destruction, from strength 
and innocence to we^ds and depravity until a new maka-yug* 
'begins • Mnhayana Buddhism representing Buddha as animated 
liy a boundless charity, and affection embracir^' every obtss of 
eocbty and every living cretture-^s voluntarily forgbg for 
;«yriadt> of years dnsd beatitude (nimne), and voluntarily enduring 
through numberless births the dosi manifold trials and affiicdoa^ 
in order to woch'bdCsglvatioB br all sentient bemgs {the Christiaa 
id«va(A <divino plea by which Kiagdoms rise and fall in order 
ihat a tf .God c^arding man might be realised ; St. August 
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vinCs elabof&Uon oS the idea in ' CiviuceDei’ which nade the 
fail or tin of Adasi the turning point of human history ; fioasuet’e 
DiseonfU on' Uniutrsai History and the Italian Philosopher Vico*ff 
.AVte Seitncd (1725'S0) which looked upon human evolution as • 
spiral process in which similar, if not the same, rituatlons recurred 
at higher levels; and many others. 

The elder Pliny has exhorted us * firmly so trust ^at the agea 
go on inereaslngly improving/ and indeed the * Idea of Progress * 
became more or less an accepted dogroA of aubiequent ages> 
particViiarly the nineteenth century. * This view of history was not 
always rellgieus or theological in its afRliarion. The epoch of 
enlightenofsnt and the EncyclopaedUti of Prance furnish a notable 
secular cotmterpart. They too were convlnoed that history waa 
leading 'to scone morally satisfactory goal and sought to trace a. 
pattern in historical change ; they coo had fakh in progress and in 
the periecdbillty of man. The advsuice of physical sciences In the 
nlnotecath cent^ had its; own influence on historical thoi^ht and 
set some hiatMianS'tveng^r in :the-quest of historical laws of moro 
.or less, the sdme type as the laws of^y&ieal sconce ef the'nacuro 
of absent xmxfbfiaiiies, though even the moM cndiusiastic of suds 
seeke< 8 »-coqld .nor overlook the chief handicap of the historian/ 
ffiz- that iho method 'of connroUed^ escperirnema with' a view t<y 
verify bos'law.d>waj. not. open toihim. CorM^ and the Positivisti 
wcaM/foremoet hece, but tbers'wa* no ladr of'others at welh Th 9 
French' waiter Odysse>£aroa <11864)' for iattafnde formulated thre^ 
voy dubious iisws 'bhich are«. however, not devoid of interest tO 
iKideasla df^^ia’s hkwry. Tbi three lawsi were : {1) Nacionav 
Uty is the product of a river basin (jUm ' naiio/iollu, un 
^anvl) 71 . !^) a..natural botzadary is a .mounitaln {laoj^ntipi, 
e'ut wu mmhsgfiv)«V<ASsd’ (J^ VThe world osedlacea between tw« 
syMemsi «f aOciaty dtnple .and oompotmd' 'societiesnaninf 
nadodoliMes^ aod prtiflchd aggkaneraiidaf f '^djiles Jwdth frontieia 
and peoples'Without them ({ the'eysteo of nzutU states and the 
eyitecn of great'Qttpife/ Asother and a cUselyaUiod view found 
in some'.wiuttn k 'that human history .uj subject to certain Iowa 
nsaajfteeed in thc'detelapfficttt ofovciy AOsonos cidturey.each of 
whschi' aetbhiiy does butmuKfs thfoigh the same fairies ofit^es^l 
•/(g>;.tKe^a 8 e».dfiQg»di^heeoos and men aOchrdisQ tD Vloo; theology^ 
metaph^dcs^^^d'pavtWe eoieade^ acooalLngi to Gomta ; or the 
fddMtsgei'C^Spengler..' ' . •. .n / 
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Heg;el is perhaps tK« foremost of modmi thinken in thiS' 
sphere smcl his ‘ pMlosopby of history must be rehked Among* 
those which have best bomo out the claim to be a Theodiq^, a 
vindication of (he ways of God to xoani which have done most to* 
show that (he history of the world is the product of an infinite and- 
active reason * (Flint). He had remarkable'forerunners in Kant, 
Scitelling. Herder and Fichte, le is difficult and pMhapi invidious 
to seek to summarise briefly the complex syetexni of thought put 
forward by so many forceful thinkon, but there is no other way 
of dealing with lo large a SUl^ect within the scope of a book like; 
this. To Kant {Idea umoersal Hieic^y from a eosmopalitan P^iM 
^9\$Wt 17d4), l^tory becomes’tolerable despite first appearances 
because he sees in it a yatfonal process'procefdiag on anlnteUiglbie 
plan through hidden tracks to 'a morally desirabfo goal aiz- a 
world order or state with a poUdcal constitution perfect both from 
the Iniemai and external points of view> a society which * eombinee^ 
with the greatest possible freedQm> and in consequence anragonism 
of its members, the itwSM rigid deoeraiination and guarantee of the 
liigits of this freedom, iA s4oh>a utay that the freedom of each 
individuai may otvexist with thae>Qf others ^-^UbeTalaocioty with 
full play for private enterprise.*''In.'the Wstorical'process the* 
fortunes of individuals may su?er; but those of drO race, arc ^ure- 
in the long run. This view of history is obviovRlyflipfatfr/'and. 
external, and not one that arises out of the study of historfonl 
events and research into historical fact? and evidence bearing on. 
(hem ; it is just a way of looking at ascertained history with which 
one may* or nay not agree* according to one’s own experience and 
understanding of selected facu. 

Herde r (^.1744^ who was twfcaty years younger than Ksne 
published his UeoS'^ir 4 Ptdiwpki^ht HiMcty cf Mankind in the tame 
year as Kant’s celebrated essay!mantibned above, la fact a fow 
months earlier. His iitiuisive and 4motiodal approach to History 
Is A complete contrast to Kant’s cool and cfiticiil tenrper. Herder 
lays strtas on the told of geogra^icAl and dbnatio factors irr 
human .evolution and>Uys stress on. the pebuliartties of race* 
his grMt work was in focc the model for Hegel’s treatment of' 
H^tocy. ' Herder recognizes the working of natuyil laws in the 
ucfoldinBnt orhUiDryiasd bold* that the Sewering of a dviiiaation 
it’as nacusak i9 tfaae;o£a rose »*h< has no use for any appeal to 
miracle or mystery in understanding the historical process. The* 
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-purpose ot that process isi sccordmg to Herder, the sttsinmeni of 
huixiRniiy, r state in which man fuIliJs himself by reaching the 
highest stature he is capable of. He implies that man can promote 
this end by his own endeavour, but does not explain how this 
oan be reconciled with his idea of the working of natural laws in 
history. 

HegeV t LKtvrts on ifu ^ //isioiy were published 

posthumously in 1&37, more than fifty years after Herdcr*s /difdr. 
Hegel's view of History is bound up with the whole of his Philosophi¬ 
cal System, and it is not easy to convey an adequate idea of it in a 
few sentences. Concepts of pure reason, logical concepts, form, 
according to him. a self^generatlng series—thesis, antithesis and 
eyn thesis, the synthesis becoming in turn a thesis and generating 
a new serio, and so on. The highest form of this, the supertriad, 
is furnished by the antithesis between Ideas and Nature finding 
the synthesis in Spirit. To Kegel the real is the rational, and on 
his view the philosophical historian seeb to illiiminaie history by 
‘elevating empirical contents to the rank of necessary truth.* 
The clue to World History is furnished by ibc Idea of Freedom : 

' Freedom is the sole truth of spirit/ In the Oriental World 
(China, Babylonia, Egypt) freedom was for only one man—the 
monarch ; in the Oreco-Roman World, in spite of slavery, the area 
of freedom was more extended, the citizens if not all indlviduak 
claiming it as a right. Among the Germanic nations of modem 
Europe, the process has ben completed and the Christian principle 
the worth pftbe individual Is accepted as the basis of social 
andpoIidcdlJie. This ptogreei has been achieved by the dialecde 
process, in wUch each nation or people serves as a wit with its 
ovm contribution to make, * its religion, its political institutions, its 
moral code, its system of law, its morei, even its idence and art, 
and the level of mechanical aptitude it ateaini.* Each nation has 
lia'>wn hour, and when that hour strikes, other nationt give way 
to It. 'Another feature of Hegel's philosophy of History is hii 
doettbd of nteving forces in historical change, which allows for the 
play of human passions in the realnalion of Reason's great design. 
The aims, end nochodi of the chosen mstruments of destiny like 
Caesar or Almnder are not to be judged by ordtnaiv moral 
standards, mgbty a f6fm must trample down many an 

innocent fioweri cimsh to piecw many objects in its path/ The 
s^pareot good of the individual can‘be no criterion in this' social 
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ethics' ia the light of which Hegel’s concept of freedom must bo 
imderstood. Hegel repudiated natural rights, and held that the 
freedom of the community as a whole was the goal of history ; 
but the eonunufiity was not separate from the Lodivid^tals compris¬ 
ing it and realised icseif in them. 

The influence of Hegel's thought on modem historiography 
is large and tmdoubced. Kis stress’on the importance of the past 
for the understanding of the preeeat was aoc known so much in 
the eighteenth century, and came to mark all historical writing 
after hii time, it tbade history a purposeful sad oritical study, 
difierent from the chronicle, and the immense developsnent of 
histonical thought aa! i he nineteenth cen tury was in no small measure 
due CO. Hegd's iiifluence. Kevofthehas Hegel'e approach to 
History Is open to criticism from many bides. The whede attempt 
*Jiu nruck mttty Jalscoritub as an ^ert ’ to isipdse a: predcocaiv^ 
pactera on the coUise Of events,’ io assiune ceune of history 
before'the facts ardlkoswd, * to deduce the details of history from 
the cat^ories of logldt^ Again the moral element in the explan- 
whicdi aCioaVihgiaon morally satisfied, or at least not 
tfDorilly dissat£diedi is not of any ontetesC to the histwian as such. 
Further, the Hegeliaa interpretatioa. of kmofy ir able to maintain, 
itself only by arbitrarily eHjhinaling from history aU except one 
nation at a time. It has been said blso that Hegel' thought history 
a rauonal process bbeause it culn^ated in the Prussian state in 
whose service he himtelf worked.’ But this cheap jibe canaot 
apply ;to Hegel who was by no rheahs a narrow provincial. A 
more 46ri>us oritieum takes another line ; since history Is still an 
uncompleted process how can you say that its culmination is in 
she ptciwet, or indeethdoteemiod ru ginl at all 2 ' America,^ says 
Hegel somewhere in'hii Jeaturee, ''is the landof thefijtthe, where, 
in the ages thaft lie ,beibre usi’ tha burden of the werid^ hiscory 
will ceveal itself,' but he does not explain how thb is to be fitted 
into his scheme. ' i 

Some refer^te has been made already to the French writer 
Auguste Comte and tm followeri-^the Positivists, With great 
«iist 'Ot the unlvsnaJ competence of Science, they tried to apply 
the xaethods* of the positive sdieBces to social data flad evolve a 
oew'soksice oflsoolalidyaarak* -Cbnue believed he had made an 
hnibrfadt discovery whicA bo formalatedy into his law o6 the three 
sagos of htnadnprogress * Theological* in which man aecovoted. 
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for evenu by aacribing them w the operation of a controUing 
spirit or spirits ; « Metaphysical * in which abstract natural forces 
replace the spirit or spiriU as motive forces behind events; and 
'Positive* or 'ScienU£c* in which these fictions are abandoned 
and phenojiwna arc recorded and accounted for as they occur. 
He applied this law to the history of Europe: Oreece, Rome and 
the Middle Ages faU into the first stage j with the Renaissance, 
begins the second stagfr-^ period of criticism and tlie breakdown 
of llie old order culmmating in the French Revcluiion ; after which 
we came to the ' Positivist era, only partially accomplished, which 
is to revive many of the features of medieval Christendom, with 
the important differences that it will rest on Science and not on 
supersution, and that its pontiff will be not the Pope but Auguste 
Comte.’ In Comte’s system, as in Hegel’s philosophy, the course 
of history is detemiined by considerations not relevant to it, and 
facts are ibreed into a preconceived framework constructed to suit 
the personal pr^udices of its founder- But Posidvuls were respon¬ 
sible, for some brdliani historical writing, witness Frederick 
Harrison’s Mtaning sf History and other works. The main thesis 
of the positivist school in history is untenable, but it indirectly 
promoted critical methods of study, thot^h its pregremme of 
deriving so-called laws had no attraction for hisiorians. And 
both ihemeuphysicaland positivist movements ftiled signally to 
recogruM that History is an auionomoi^ discipline widi aims and 
methods oTitt own, certainly standing in close relation to other 
social sdencoe, but incapable of being resolved into any of them. 

Comte is ww almost forgotten i but Mane Is a live force. 
Bom in 1818, when Hegel wm at the height of his powen, Karl 
Jdara entered the uidvenity of Berlin in 1836 whem the Hegelian 
Philosophy was still under active discussion. Marx’s thought 
caanof be understood except in the light of Hegelian infiueaee oft 
•it, tv fact Marx keeps.Hegel’s dialectic, but reveries hU fundo- 
mental position and says that Matter precedes Spirit. Hegel/ m 
v^e noted^ portofated a national spim at the medlmn threugb 
vAich ecOnomior ^liticdl and oulttual aapecta of a Mdoo’i life 
icitdracMd ; .Mans enthroned the •conomic aspect as of supreme 
importi •ad sou^t ia expiain the rwt with it—the aefcbrated 
Economic lasespretMion of Hatory set forth in ^ CommunUt 
Manifesto of Idfd. Aad Marx’s goal was a classless society,, 
the economic class taking the place, in his system of thinking that 
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is held by the nation in Hegel’s. There i$ doubtless an element 
of truth in Marx*s contention ; but at is far from being a complete 
account of the social process. Mane despised both the Positivists 
and the UiiliiariaoJi but nevertheless had many affinities to them. 
He aimed at a positive scientific foundation for history as much as 
Comte, and practical reform was his aim quite as much as of 
Bentham. Marx is best understood as having laid emphasis on 
the economic background of events as their best elucidation, and 
this is perhaps more true of the epoch of capitalism than of the 
preceding ages. In any case, Marx’s contribution to the philo« 
sophy of history was not much, though his influence cn Communist 
thought and revolution can hardly be overestimated. 

Two recent attempts at interpretation have aroused consider* 
able discussion all over the world. Spexigler’s D^eUnt ofthi Wm : 
an Outiins 9 / a Morphology of PHsiorj treats history as a series of 
completed cycles, not a succession of stages in a continuous develop¬ 
ment. Each dvilisation passes from childhood to old age and 
death, and there is a.succession of such civilisations., Gooch 
admirably sums up and criticises Spenglcr in the following terms : 

‘ Western Civilisation is the laCCK of .ih^ recurring cycles, which 
advance and recede like the tide os a shelving beach. For the 
familiar chronological sequence ancient, mediaeval, modern— 
which is only applicable to Europe, Western Asia and Norcb-East 
Africa, he substitutes four^ cycles, Indian, Arabian, Antique and 
Western, (he latter beginning about A. D. 900. Each is subdivided 
into Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. The civilisation of the 
West, DOW entering its winter months and replacing tpiritual 
acuvitias by practical aims, has only about a couple of centuries 
to run. ,Sp(nglftr discovers jio enduring progress, no guiding spirit, 
no ultimate goal, mor^y a& eodleii repetitica of approximately 
similaf experience.' To Indian rtudents this recalls the old Hindu 
theory of and Moh^rugv punctuated with pi^^yas of varying 
iateniity and duration. 

Much superior to Spengler’i sombre tomes is Arnold Toynbee's 
Study recently completed in 10 Voli. hailed by Gooch as 

'perhaps the most significant achievement of Engbih. scholartb^ 
once 'Fraaer’s GokUn Bought' Tovnbee^ like Spengler, envisages 
history gs a sccord of cisdUsatiooi rather than of centurias and 
condneno. But ia every other leepect the two writers aj% polei 
apart. Spengkr is u- quasl-blological deierminisi who holds that 
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4U civilisations are fated to die, and that the future will be as the 
past. Toynbee, on the other band, holds that modem mao, 
unlike his ancestors, has an accumulated store of memories and 
'knowledge which open to him a fair chance of averting the doom. 
Toynbee also difTers from Marc ; he r.tjecu the simplified view of 
history as a struggle for economic control and lays stress on the 
signiitcance of spiritual factors. His outlook is more biological 
'than mechanical. 

In one sense Toynbee’s concern with universal history is a 
deliberate break off from the prolesiional standards of historians 
developed Cowards the end of the nineteenth century which tended 
increasingly towards minute specialisation and the monograph. 
Ke insists on longer views and perspectives. His aun is not a 
■modem version of the older philosophies of history reviewed earlier 
in this chapter, buC a comparative study of civilisations, of which 
'he enumerates twenty-one, with a view to establish the typical life 
.cycle of a civilisation. HU study proceeds on empirical lines, the 
documenution is detailed, and there is little selection of facts to 
suit a theory or preconceived framework. He finds the key to 
the geneses of civilisations in the group’s response to the chall^gc 
set by its physical or human environment. But the number of 
instances studied is small and by no means homogeneous. 

One reflection that arises in relation to Toynbee’s approach 
to history is that it finds no room for the role of ‘Great Men,’ 
for ‘the capricious and apparently unaccountable appearance of 
men of genius ’ and its result on the course of events. In fact, as 
Tisher points out, ' what no one has yet succeeded in doing Is to 
account for his emergence at all. ’ We may perhaps note also some 
other observations of the same critic, who pays a high tribute to 
the learning and breadth of outlook marking Toynbee’s work. 

The generalisations ara sometimes overdriven/ and Toynbee has 
li ot altogether escaped the dangers of ‘ pattern his tory ’; for Toynbee 
4ees in the past not only pattern, but rhythm. ‘ Our enthusiastic 
gxude ii enchanted by the notion of rhythmical alterations of 
stability and movement, repose and turbulence, divine peace and 
diabolic unrest, which the Chinese designate under the names of 
Tin and Yang. In the great operatic performance of humanity 
he detects the recurrence of this leitmotiv of Yin and Yang. Other 
ears will be less sensitive to the regularity of the Chinese beat.’ 
Xastly Toynbee’s work is more akin to a branch of Sociology than 
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to history ; in itct he has not trajufonnod history, but brought 
into existence a new study which can hardJy be included under 
the same caption as history as we have known it so far. 




CHAPTER 4 

THE SOURCES Of HISTORY IS RELATION TO 
INDIAN HISTORY 

History « & tubjoec of study is more or less complexly at thfi 
mercy of id sources. History deals with the past of a people or A. 
country on the basis ordy of the traces or records it leaves behind'^ 
and the discovery of such traces and records of a past that is dead 
and buried is itself an independent and arduous Job which ^ust 
be completed betbre History can begin. 

Thus History has to work under hard conditions and often 
with tough and intractaUe material. It does not deal with the 
present or the future, but only with accomplished facts and dead 
realities, with what has been, aad not with what is or what ought 
to be, and thus lacks thu living Interest of current events or the 
romance of ro f orraa and ideas. 

ThKz again History may not treat the records as It may choose 
but must treat them as it finds them. It must allow the records- 
to teU their own tale^ must let the evidence speak for itself. It 
cannot twist or tamper with or manufacture the evidence. It must 
remain observant and ree^dvo.of all rcBectiom and reproduce 
the souroes fklthfuUy like a mirror or a photograph without trying 
to moderaisfi (he pset, and wUhout suppressing or omitUog eviderice* 
that toUk agaiatt a pet cheoiy or rooted prejudice. 

11 is also a job to recover the re cords of the past. The historian, 
has CO find them, very o^en by hard and sustained labopr in 
muniment rooms or by well planned schemes of arehaeolgglciiJ. 
eaplorteion Mowed by proWi^ed excavation bringing b^. ligbc 
buried antiquities of by-gono ages. His next task is no Iw bprd'' 
It Is, when the records m tccoveredt to find out the truth, especially 
when they are confiictiag. He muse then^ like the J«dge, lift tb» 
evldeane, interrogate the facts and find his way tp truth through a 
mane of ceasradictinns and sometioies studied distortiioaa. .^pd^, 
tmuh dawau when it docs only on a judicial mind fVee hum bias. 

or pr^^onoeived AodoQL \ 

Thus tha historical sources are the remains of man’i^uiquo 
andvities in a society. The bistorian never faces the (actt^dwdy* 
kike the nataral scasosbt. He sees only the residue of M fact- 
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Without a critical study of these materials no part of the historical 
past can be reconstructed. 

The materials of history fall into two groups: Rtmains and 
lUtords. Remains are of two )nndi, of which the first U bodUy or 
skeletal remains. The a/cblves of the emh offer us their testimony. 
The graves give up their dead. Such personal remains, together 
'with the places in which they are found,* and the things made by 
man that accompany them, tell us of the great antiquity of man. 
They tell us that he lived on the planet many thousands of yean 
before any of the civil in tions came up of which we have written 
records. The second group of remains are the things man has 
made, things of war and things of peace, things of utility and of 
decoration. Archaeologyi the science of antiquity, is the special 
study devoted to these things; with their aid we leant of the Ills 
and culture of distant lands and rimes. Frequently they, especially 
the earliest among them, are superior in authenticity to many 
written records. The knowledge we derive from things left by an 
old civiliaation is sometimes more explicit and certain than a 
written statement. Their meenlng and sigmficance have to be 
won from them by inceUigenc and trained insight. 

Another kind of materials is records. Records are those 
materials of history written or printed that have been made dellbe- 
rately for the purpose of trasismitcing infoiTziation. They are, 
generally, of much Later date, than many remains. These records* 
are generally known as literary sources of history. These literary 
sources include religious works, chronicles, ballads, historical 
dramas and epics. 

The above sources are of two fundamental kinds, ptima^ and 
jMndary. A primary or original recotd is one chat tasrifies of its 
own knowledge, Or* wMeh at least fi^r us is d fboorain aource of 
inlbnnatlon. The Worth bf a primary sowce Is measured by in' 
opporfunlties for Imbwing the truth and by Hs power and will to 
tell the truth. The beK original Murcca art, m general, con' 
temporary with the events » which they relate or nearly so. To 
take one single instknre, the inscriptions of Atoka are the primary 
■sources fbr the s^y of the reign'of Aaoka. They were isrue^ 
directly under his orden. The true way eo know tlM men whose* 
Itvuv are the 'hhto^'<bf their' ii 0 ii to 'ooihe as cUoe 'io them as 
the h(h¥iers'of tfaiA; d&taiM^ aud^lkiiguige wiU aUaw*.^ to se^ 
ahvdyfthe^ origihd lo(U>:es'fiiV(, aTleiii under ^ briefest guidando 
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and expoaition ; never to satisfy ouraeives with dissertations^ 
abridgements, compendia or secondary historians; to listen to 
each man’s words, so far as wo have abiUty or opportunity, In the 
tongue he learned from his mother, and talked with his own 
kinsfolk, knd wrote with his ows pen. A single page read in that 
way bring! us nearer to ^le man, gives us better, lo to speak, the 
feel of his pulse, the light of hU eye and the complexion of his 
face, than whole chapter! of paraphrase and commentary. 

A secondary source is one that borrows its knowledge from 
others. The best seoondary records are, in general, the latest ; 
but to this there are many exceptions. For the same history of 
Asoka, the Junagadb Inscription of Rudiadaman. is a secondary 
evidence. This inscription was issued three centuries later than 
the reign of Asoka by an altogether different person. It gives us 
an insight into the administrative problems asid arrangements of 
the lime of Asoka. To take ano^r instance, the travel chronicle 
of Ibn Baiuta ferms a ptlroary souite for the reign of Muhammad 
bin TughUk, whereaa the TeriH-i-FmsAia written by Ferishta 
forms a seco n dary source for the same reign as it belongs to a 
much later time- Ferishta compiled hia chronicle in the 16th 
century, three centuries after the reign of Muhammad bin TughJak. 

In reading both primary and secondary records, it is generally 
best to read aU the primed matoriaU first; ocbenviso much time 
may be lost In doing over again work that has already been done 
satUiactorUy> And the primed material will c^ten pome to the 
esdetence, whereabouts, and cbaracer of nnpublUbfd matter. 

With ebt! geitttml beckgyoimd, let us prenteed to indicate the 
various sourcee for the reconstruction of Indian History from 
the earliest period down to modem times. 

The sources for the study of Ancient ludsan History down co 
1200 A.D. may be broadly classiiied into swo groups: (I) literary 
(2) Arohaeological. 

Liktety : We use the term * Literary '.in a very wi d e 
tense, not in its usual'restricted sense. To the histarisift erery 
written dooumehh fro m which wo shall exclude iatlcr^'hons and 
writings on coinss is Uieratupe. fivuy piece of lirentore so defined, 
ie a document, and in dealing with written dotmxnents ‘the historian 
has to protect himself by certain very necessary safeguards. 

The first danger agsri&st which he iias to protect himself is* 
tkM of falUng a viofim to a deliberately &bified record. One 
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might think that deliberate falsification ia rare. But we are rather 
apt to underesiunace the chances of deliberate faUificationS. Hm 
ii what a recent writer says: ‘ Nothing can deceive like a document. 
Here lies the value of the war of I914<>ld as a trainu^ ground 
for historians.... Pure documenury biicory seems to be akin to 
mythology.... When the British front was broken ia March 1916> 
and the French reinforcements came to help in filliog the gap, an 
eminent French General arrived at a certain army corps head* 
quarters and there majestically dictated orders giving the line on 
which his troops would stand chat night and start their counter* 
attack ia the morning:. After reading it with some pet^sUxiiy the 
British Corps GomrOandsa^ieaalaimed : “But that line is behind 
the Oenaan fircot; you lost is yesterday.*' To which he received 
the reply made with a knowing smile t' ** C«rf pouf I'histoir*-^ 
that is for history’*. 

This is*a*Teaiy modezninstaoce and) a vdry dearly sated one ; 
a dsHberds^ attempt o» falsify hissory. The Fahe Decretals or the 
False Donatum of Oone^ahmd upon which many disputes in the | 
Middle Agd turned,. and'O snrTausp3ciouB<accoQac on which the 
whole story of site: Black Hole of CaMBa^restty ate inManoes m 
pome of more or less ddliberaie and mtenutiDnal fahifittuoni of 
other times. ; .t r f 

Even when there is no conscious and deliberate felfificatiOB bf 
documoits, the task of the historian is difficult enough^ Foy'lt 
best, as Von Sybel ofasefvCT : * Every narrator of events reports to 
us not the evesta* thfimMl>«e, but the impression which he has 
received oftbem. fn ^Ide process ofzepreaentation, however, there 
is aKvayrmihgled; afeev an exponence, a subjeotive dement ; and 
to regain the true picture of events by eUmiaating this suli^ecuvo 
.d^ientii thetksk^ldstcffisab^ci&tjciiBK.* 

When we <ame Moent timee^ fcovrever, the lasik of dih 
historian becomes in some ways more difficult and in others leu so. 
The mass of doouxnentl becomes so great- chat ao one can hope 
to deal successfuUy with more thin a rdativdy small section of fl 
ihem. On the odter hand, we often find oorselves in a poeitin 4 
eo connate the naitacives of the skme events by difierenc wicnesses, a 
WpttMA perhaps from difierent and sometimes complcmentaiy S 
points ot rissv, aad tlui makes fi>r an easier and more authoritathd 9 
nseectdktfoeat of the crde ebume oi things. ^ 

Aooffier sbtfCa Of tteuUe kgaisst which the historian has to fl 
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guard hinuelf is the possibility of his mistaking boasilulnou tor 
fact. Charles IX declared that he organised the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. He had really nothmg to do with it. It might 
iook strange that a man should claim to be at the bottom of a 
massacre. But notions of self-interest and virtue change with the 
times. We may think of the analogous case in our local pttrojtas 
where we read that 6000 Jabs were impaled in Madura at the 
instance of one of our sabu ; and you have an annual festival in 
commemoration ot this pious achievement. In these eases, out of 
a false sense of valuei> men have been eager to paint themselves 
blacker than they really were. And one should be slow to infer 
from the legend behind Che Madura festival that any Jabs wem 
actually impaled, and much less 8000 of them as a matter of fact. 

Thirdly, there is the exaggeration that is characteristic of 
’Court Poetry. Most of the good qualities you can thbk of are 
attributed to the patron. And his heroism m the field of war 
oflen results m almost every known cotincry sendbg him tribute. 
And the choice of qualities and countries for mention is oitan 
governed by requirements of metre and rhythm ; and one needs 
sense experience to be able to distinguish history couched m an 
ornate literary style from ‘ pure poetry.* In describmg the pros¬ 
perity of the court, our poets would think of nodJng less than 
golden gates f« palacee. Whenever we read of golden gates we 
oan reasonably be sure only of this : that gold was known and that 
palaces had gates. 

A fourth kbd of diificulcy arises b dealing with literature 
whichombodieakgends, legendary literature. Niebuhr, oneofiihe 
foundeia of modem historical method, describes legend in very 
striking terms. He calls it a mirage produced by an invisible 
object according to an unknown law of refraction. But Nflbuhr 
himself trafficked m legends very largely, and in his reeonatruciicn 
•of Early Roman History he employed a maUiod which has sbea 
beoa called * the method of divinadon.’ 

It is said that the Chbese have a favourite method of writing 
their history. The chronological accuracy of the Chbeae narradvee 
is sometime s almost siaggeung. Their historical sense is sometimes 
quite unique. Yet when the Chbese wanted to reconstruct the 
past of »h«*lr ram, the learned Mandarin tried to dhtil History from 
the Mythology of his country by the simple process of removing the 
mythical element from the old assortment of local legends, romances 
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and heroic poetry, and then diahcd up the residue in the form of a 
continuous narrative, and called it a history of the country. Such 
efforts to distil history from legend are not by any means confined 
to China and Chinese hUtoriana. We have to be very careful in 
dealing with the matter that Is on the face of it legendary or matter 
that even raises the suspicion chat it may be legendary. Of thi» 
second class It is necessary to give examples. Many Buddhist 
accounts make the Buddha a contemporary of Praseniyic, Pradyota 
and Udayana.- It U a queiUon whether we do not have here a 
tendency to gather round the Buddha some famous legendary 
figures rather thin to give a historical account of his contemporaries < 

Then there is the vene about the Ifine Gems of Vikramaditya’a 
Court. No historian has succeeded in completely elucidating that 
verse and reconciling ail the known data with it. 

Again we have the story of the three Tamil Sangams, which fo 
on the face of it a stupendous legend, but yet it has passed fox^ 
history. And people huist again and again in South India on our 
talking only of the Third Sat^am. And one is not sure again that 
the same tendency is not at work in modem historical research. 
The Gupta Age has come to exercise such a fascination on the mind, 
of the Indian historian as a period when Hindu culture attained its 
acme that there is growing up a tendency among scholars to 
ascribe to the Gupta period almost any author who does not find 
a place elsewhere. So we are building up a new legend of Gupta 
ascendancy in all walks of life. It is possible, however, chat seme' 
times this line of criticism is carried too far. For instance, the 
tradition relating to the <ishia£iiajas the eight famous men of letiera 
of the court of Krishnadeva Raya, fell under unmerited suspicion 
and Is now seen to conform to facu of history. 

You must also suspect that certain recuirent 7rat^4 are of a 
clearly legendary character. Take Trinem, the man with three 
eyes, we mean Trinerra Pallava, Trinetra Kadamba and so on. 
When we get Trinerras in different texts, invariably mentioned in. 
very edifying contexu, we must stop to think whether it is history 
or legend we are being treated to. 

Then uke the often*told tale of the step-mother’s love for the 
heir^apparent to the throne. The occurs with reference to 
queen Tishyarakahita and Kunala, and also in the stories 
of acnuch'later time in Deccan, tnz- in the stories of Samgadhara 
and Kumtfa Ramanua. One does not know if one can atuch 
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any value to these taies. We have then the whole set of Ibundation- 
mytha which have ^t to be rejected as history—the love of a 
sage or a priitce for a Nagi maiden, or a girl from the Paula, which 
results in the foundation of a royal family e<g> the Pallavae in 
South India and the royal dynastic* of Kambuja and Champa 
in IndO'China. Then there ia the legend of the origin of the 
AgnikuUSj that relating to the migration of the Yadavas, and the 
stories told of difTerent dynasties, that their ancestor* originally 
ruled in Ayodhya or Ahlcchatra and that they migrated to the 
Deccan and (he South. 

But the 'contempt of biatory for fiction’ in the word* of 
George Gordon,' nay be overdone. ’ The hard*worked historian, 
in hii excusable preoccupation with the truth, is inclined (o be 
inpatient of fables even when they are the fables of a race. But 
myths like those we have mentioned are ‘ infectious and pervasive,’ 
colour men’s minds and influence actions. They are often solemnly 
recited in state documents, and portrayed in sculpture and painting 
of high quality. Legends which have so largely moulded men’s 
minds and conduct have a fi&im on the historian which he cannot 
lightly set aside. In bis Ahrtihsfnf Rtcaii DwevirUs ond HthiViJ 
Origins (19$5) Leonard Woolley has exanwed how far Hebrew 
Tradition has been confirmed by the excavations at Ur and shown 
that though we get no direct evidence on the events of Abrabara’s 
life or even of his name, still when properly intrepreted, Tradition 
and Archaeology light up each other in a remarlcable manner. 

As this point we may perhap briefly refer to the evidence of 
comparative philology which i* a valtsable aid to the historian, 
espedaUy for the pr«*historic period to which no written records 
directly relate. Within its proper limits, the comparative study 
of languages has provided valuable glimpses into the past co be 
got in no ocher way. But to base Urge inferences upc« stray and 
casuid similarities in sound is one of the most dangerous temptations 
to which some students of history are apt to fall a prey. Wahave 
a wild account that Kariltala traversed the wbofe of Korth India 
and reached Himalaya*. As a maiMr of feet 4ii* story is 
wknown U> the earlfer poeti ceM>rating hii e«|doics aod occur* 
only SI some refetlvely late works.' But because there happens to 
oocur among the names of Tibetan passee of the Himalayas a name 
which sounds like Cbola pass, it has been held that this name, 
Chola pass, isauffident proof chat Karikala Chola must have gone 
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(here on an expedition. Or (Ake another instance which is equally 
illustiadve of this kind of error. The tendency has become very 
strong of late to discover the influence of pre-Aryan Inhabitants 
upon the growth of Indian Civilization. It has bMn felt by some 
KhoUrs for some time (hat Indian History has been approached 
from the wrong end. To start from the North and advance to the 
South, to give a predominant place to the Aryan influence and ro 
ignore the pre-Aryan inhabitana of the country and the part they 
played in the shaping of Hindu culture,—that is said to have been a 
great mistake of modem historical reconstruction. There is some 
justification for this view and the non-Aryan elements in Hindu 
culture are rightly claiming an increasbg share of the attention 
of scholars to-day. But when the Irenry of the new attempt leads 
one scholar to suggest (hat the name ‘ Hanuman ’ is deKved from 
the Tamil phrase * Anmandi,* and another to contend seriously 
that Sinhalese is a language of the ' Dravidian * group, it is time 
for us to cry halt and to ask ourselves if ^ia reaction is really not 
being carried too far. 

Gompamtive philology ;is not withorn its uses even in the 
study, of historical times. ^ The ©f Tamils and 

Telugiis across the Bay of BengaL is attested by. the idmbmire of 
many words from these languages in tfao Malay uocabtdary, arid 
Prof. Von Ronkel has done much good work in traoii:^ Several 
Malay, words to their South Indian sources. SiniUr work hM 
been done for some East African languages as well. Agairt many 
a moor point in the historical geography of Malay Peninsula and 
Archipelago has to be aetded by a patient comparison of najnes of 
places OB msmy lan^sagea principally Cbinere, Arabic and Malay. 
Personal and pUeo names ako ee^oduced m a foreign language 
sometlma^ bp traesUierations land at Other, tknes by craxula- 
tions i yet other methods art ailso khown. . The. study and correct 
interpeetation of these data require much patient and cautious 
scholarship. Laatiy, .tke method can be applwd to the history of 
any Settled language and its literature, and by this means one can 
trace the external influences to which (he people speaking the 
language have been exposed, had the extent to which their liie 
has been affected by them. The grammar and prosody of Tamili 
for instance, andttie Vocabulary of the boguage when studied from 
this poinl^of view my he oqKctcd to yield very striking results* 
The Tamil fwMwi contains valtablo hints under individual wordi^ 
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'^ui it U no subsdtutt for a systenadc study wliich, besides lighting 
up the different phases of the history of Twnils, nsay well be cel- 
c^ated to show how mispUeed is the cry that is sometimes raised 
in favour of ‘ pure Tamil/ And the sane dung will be found true 
of the other languages of Souds India. We may now review 
briefly the classes of literary evidence that are available io students 
of Indian KUtoy. Here literature fails into two broad claues, 
fj/sracm and Ftrmi* liur^tm. 

Indigenous literature is contained m several languagesi 
Sanskrit, Prabie and PaJi>TamU,Telugu,Maia)telam>Kannada and 
in later times Persian and Marathi. Obviously st is not possible 
to review all this literature In any detail here. Still a few remarks 
may be offered on the different types of literature in these different 
languages. 

Beyond a shadow of doubt, Vedic literature is the oldest of 
the literatures of North India aad Tamil literature of South India. 
Telugu and Kannada later and their literary beginnings may 
bc'mu^y pot eonewbere about the 6th century A.D- 

The Bert dwision is general literamre or bciles-lerDros. Here 
the httlorum generally finds bis data in thp prefaces and coh^ons 
which usually give descriptions of the anthor asd his works, the 
place of his birth and residenoe, his patnio,'*ihe patron’s achieve^ 
meota and sc on. And really a considerabk vohune of fabtorlcal 
mfbrauMoB'hM bees gathered by the itudycf prefaces and coloph¬ 
ons ofgtnesal works oflsM^cure. But aocAilpa rf ac e s and colophons 
-^P pM' iMebaBonged. *The oolo^oru of 4he dffTerent verses of 
tha T^nastfiMafy Pwaaem wore atta^he^ rather sharply by the 
late P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar, but it seeoed that the atUde had 
been carried too fir in that case. But a crucial case, io which 
one finds It difficult lo nuke up cae’i mind, m the preface to iht 
SiUpptukJuvwm and MmimMait two works ea which have bees 
aui^ied vackau dates ranging froca Um fim to the Btb ceetury 
AJ>. There are good grounds lo hold dun drey do atoe itand ia 
the class with Seagam luteiature ; la spire of Ure Xact that 
the Payiram of the fj74^adbk^0i makes the authors of the two 
works cootOBipora^ of ee«h<«iberand ofSenc lenguctuvan, one 
of the fbreswet aacnaarhi of the Saagaa period, both the works 
betray saaog xApistakaUe si^is that, at least la their present form, 
Itrey do not goback to the same age as, eay, the or Purp- 

asnre. We have also the curloua statemcfit that Oajabahu I of 
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Ceylon w«s a contemporary of both these autbors. One canto of 
the ManimtkcUi is seen to contain evidence of its having been 
revised, and revised badly, by a later author. But whether the 
two original authors were contemporaries with each other and with 
Gajabahu ot Ceylon, and whether we have some other means os 
expladning the data furnished by these works, are still open ques* 
tions. They cannot be answered adequately without a iar more 
lyitemaiic and critical study ot these works than they have so far 
received. The imcertainry of literary data can be seen also irom 
the facts that the date ot Kalidasa, the foremost of India's poets, is 
still debated ; and from the utterly composite character of the 
epics, Piiranas and other works like the Mafmmnii each made up 
oi several strata of different epochs. 

Besides belles-lettres, we have several works which though, 
they go by the name of commentaries, are often more or less- 
independent criticisms of original texts and are of at least as much 
value to the historian as the texts themselves. In Sanskrit, Patanjali,. 
Sahara and Sankara are Independent thinkers who chose to relate 
their thoughts to<xCant terts of high autStority rather than comment 
tators strictly so called ; at any rate chsir cpwn contributions are 
act less important than those of the texts dtey discussed. In 
Tamil the various commentaries on the Tolkappi^^ the great 
commentary ol the Txrw&yanuli, the Idu, and other conunenurics 
on other woiks, famous ones like that of Adiyarkkunallar, Parime!" 
alagar, and so on, famish interestii^ evidence of great value. As 
the historicskl data that we gather from the commentaries are 
casual smtemena with no ulterior purpose or motive behind them,, 
their value ci very great. 

VVe have aoorhar type which li not so valoable, pvanic and- 
l^endary Umraeure. ' Sthalaporasas are very kto and geoerally 
worthless for purpoMe of hieeMy. But of more value when dis-* 
ereetly used, are the biographies of salnu, such as those contained* 
m rhe Fmyepursnan, the groat treasure house of *Saiva hagiology.’' 
The Guraparmpen' takes a slmiiar position in the Vaishnava 
system. . < 

Than wo take stnbffier class of li tera ture. It is quasi-hUcorical 
in ^raraeter and Worn It a historian can expect to gain better aid 
than froBvpufknlt and legendary lore. Here ^in die historian, 
has to guafdag^lfisrthe influence of literary conventions in shaping 
the thought of the poet, and he must not accept as fects mere 
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rep^tiiions of coavernional statements. There arc different tyi-cs 
of quasi'historical poems in Tamil. Take the Vic for instance. 
The classic instance here is fumJahed by the ules of Ottakkutian on 
three succesaive Chola monarchs. The Vic, however, should not 
be understood to include all the Vies on deities and legendary 
figures ; and in one case, the Bkcmhvanciher tde, it is not clear 
from (he poem itself whether its hero is the deity of Kanehipursm, 
or a Sambuvaraya of (he same name. These remarks apply to 
the simiJar compositions of the Xovai, and Kalcmbakam. 

The earliest inscsinces we have of thia type of poems are really 
4juasi*htstorical. The later imitationa generally rake to legendary 
themes. Fr^ the historian’s point of view this tendenqr must be 
.characterised as a degeneration. The PanJikkwm, large portions 
of which are available in citations in commentaries and anthologies, 
is one of the earliest Xccais. Not quite so valuable is KulctUin^an 
JCovai on Kulottunga 111, a poem which remams anonymous. 
Kalin£atUipparad holds a high place as a source of history. It 
deals with the story of the KaJinga expedition of the time of 
Kulottuz^a I and incidentally sheds much welcome light on a 
critical period of Chola History. There are other paramr which 
are not half so valuable for history. The anonymous .VanJikkc' 
lamhaJcam is a good example ot its type ; it is a poem on Pallava 
Nandivarman III. 

We then come » works of the type of chromcles. We have 
ohrozucles ol many sorts. Some ot them are more useffil than 
ichors; all of then more dependa^ in some paxti than in others. 
Kalhana’s PAjetcro^m, though olVn called the Kashmir 
‘ChroBiclOf attains almost the level of a regular history. The 
author laid down some correct prlnctplea of historical writing 
for himself, though he was not able to observe them always 
owing to the defects In the source^ apcaaUble to him. If 
cannot be repeated too ofssn that the admission of any rtaiement 
into a hiscorical account sijustified on^'after it hm« parsed through 
the frecess of critical ap^sal. Tbke i'Work-like JCsnUtpctti. 
Thii work is available in a number of versions. They are all of 
them late. Ther4 U siuch in'cantrBoa*imong all these versions, 
bvt every version di6srs ffetta'every other in some respeoti. Much 
of the nahraeive;* the beginning is obvlouilyldgendiry, but when 
you COOK tochpreieoent times, these bailors venionV of Kirekiptoti 
ehrow out someiames very* useful biats. In a sbraewhat better case 
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ii&more closely written chronicle, M&dureitteiatjaTaicrti, which, as 
itt name indicates, daaUwiih the history of the Madura temple. 
Ztdoernot pretend ta give the whole of the history. It is naturally 
more detailed on the modem side. It wiU bo a useful work for 
some scholar to underwke a critical edition of this chronicle tested 
by epigraphical a&d other data that are now accessible to ui. Of 
the some class* but on the whole less reliable, and in some respects 
more interesting, is die Ko;^l9lit$u which deals with the history 
of the Srixajsgani temple in the manner in which the Mvbtraiu&lc 
vfiralaru deals with that of the Madura temple. A similar work 
on the temple of ii alto said to be in the possession of 

the priest of the temple. It does not feem to have been examined 
yet by any student of histwy* Then we have Mcdaia Povj^, the 
chronicle of the temple of JaginnathaatPuri, a quaint record of 
no great historical value, though otherwise inUKSting. The 
PntUiivqf Auc is another case in point, the rM being later and 
apparently less dependable than the Sanskrit PriiHmja Vijayc 
from Kasbjnir. Theee ia reason » think that many of these 
histocioJ chromdes were brought 19 to date ftom dme to time 
unlike the JtAufe purenas which were unitary com p oslttoas of single 
poets. The Kongudtsarsjakkol is another chrcoicle Vi4iieh has been 
00 the whole rather overrated by students of South Indian History. 
Of course there are parts of this chronicle which will escape this 
condemnation. ?or instance, certain statements regarding early 
Ghola history in xyitK9niud4SQt^akid have been strikingly confirmed, 
by authentic epigcaphical evkdesce. How such accurate state' 
aiea& ^ nuxed up with m much that is mere gossip is a problem. 
WeaciU know litdB oCfhe pvocossMby which these chronicles came 
inu axtfWice. Thay deaetva carcfid and cridcsJ study too. We 
have locno more typical ckMiciei like the Ktkdimpo Tfu 
Kv*^9tek^aj6kkcli S^t^^araChmtft, the KaU Joaaa literature and 
so on. But these worla are of later origin. They belong to the 
medieval. and modem periods of Indian History. We shall 
reserve the study of the value of these Chronicles for a later 
stage. 

Next to the chronicles we have the Ballads. The value of 
Ballacb can hardly be under*esdjnated for the. study of Ancient 
hiMocy.of India, The ballad is a eirople popular poem devoid of 
high poede asnbiftum. . Belktds an for the market place and the 
“ enOwder nr for tbe rusctc chorus that sings the ballad- 
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burden.” Some recent histortc&l events have been citst into this 
form of narration eminently fitted for oral circulation among the 
people. Ram^pe^an <tmmanai and the Dainia Rajcn 

are typical instances of this class. These ballads are not without 
value even as supplements to other sources on questions 
of facts \ but their unique value lies in the manner In 
which (hey exhibit the popular reactions to the events they corn* 
memorate. 

The Foreign Seureea of Indian Hlatory 
The accounts of any country and its people by foreign observers 
are of great interest to the histortan of the country. For they 
enable him to know what impression it made upon* the minds of 
such observers and to estimate with greater confidence the part 
played by it in the general history of the world. And where, as 
In the case ot Ancient India, the native sources of history fail him 
partly or altogether at some points, the writings oi fbreignera gain 
great value in his eyes. Ytt it is easy to exaggerate the value of 
the Greek writings on India. The Greek wriceit did evince a 
commendable interest in observing and recording facts. But they 
were also credtilous purveyors of all the fable and gossip that came 
their way. The few who wrore before the invasion cf Alexander 
did so mostly from hearsay and had little direct knowledge of 
India. The scientists and men of action who accompanied 
Alexander must have found most of their time taken up with 
planning, marching and fighting in a hostile and unknown country 
and the wonder Is that th^ succeeded in doing what they did ecr 
make India known to their countrymen; and the Lands they 
traversed were bur the fringe of Hindustan far from the genuine 
centres of Hindu culture in the heart of the country. Tko 
ambassadors of the Hellenistic kings who came aftor Aloxnndetv 
in particular Magasihenes, had better opportunities of etudyksg* 
the country and its people as their missions cook them into their 
midst. But being ignorant of the language, of cbo people, they 
must have depended on Inteprecers of sorts and experieoced 
considerable di^culty m comprehending correefiy what they saw 
and heard. The Chmeis pilgriau of a later age who had command 
«of the Sanskrit idiom were much better placed in this reepect, 
but their interests worn act so wide. Lastly, with very few except 
dona, Herodotus being the most nouble of th«n, all the original 
writings have perished and we now depend on excerpts preserved 
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ty later writers and compileis, who, in turn, had access only at 
aecond hand to the matter they quoted. We lack the mea^s of 
forming an independent integral ju^ement ot most of our alrimate 
authorities. Nevertheless it is useful to study these excerpts with 
care, for much can be leamt thus of the geography, physical and 
human, of India as it was understood by contemporary Greek 
witeri, of its fauna and flora, of its society, religious conditions 
and economic activity. 

Sc^ : The first Greek to write a book on India was the 
sea captain Scylax of Caryanda whom Darius sent out in 509 B.C. 
on a voyage of exploration to find out where the Indus emptied 
Itself into the sea. He is said to have started from the city of 
JCaspatyrus in the Paktyikan district, sailed down the stream to 
the sea and alter a voyage of SO months, reached the place whence 
the E g yptian king Necho sent the Phoenicians to sail round Libya. 
We know Utde of Scylax’s book ; we do not hear of it as being a 
guide to Alexander in his voyage. It is certain however that 
Scylas started some of the fables about Indian peoples which 
coloured Greek traditional belids about India for many centuries. 
Aristotle cites Scylax’s statement that in India kings had a marked 
superiority over those they governed. 

titrodoM : The references to India and Indians m Herodotus 
place them in a clear light, and the monstrous races that formed 
the stock in trade of Greek writers on India before and after him 
do not make their appearance in his pages. India |is to him the 
furthest region of the inhabited world towards the east, and the 
ladi ana dwell neares t the region cf the rising Sun. Of the In d iani 
vdthin the empire of Darius be observed that they were more 
ntoverous Chan any ot^r luilon Imown to him, and paid a tribute 
exceeding/that pf every other people, 3d0 talents of gold dust. 
But he knows diat were many other tribes of Indians, all 
of them dark ikiimod, living a long way from Peaia towards the 
south over whom King Darius had no authority. There were 
many tribes among Indians and they did not all apeak the same 
language. Herodouis’s knowledge of the people acsOis the Persia&< 
border was by no means confined to savages. There is a very 
good a9P04at of the life ol the forest dwelling sages of India who < 

staple. £>od. Her<^orus notee that the 
much bigger than those found 
olMwbere, eise^the bpnM,/wluoh were surpassed by the Median 
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ir«d. The Indus was for him tUc only river, besides the ?^ile, 
that produced crocodiles. Most inCerestiQg: lo the Greeks muse 
hsve been his discovery that tliere svere trees In India the fruit 
whereof is a wool exceeding in beauty and goodness that of 
sheep. 

In truth the period between Herodotus and Alexander is 
marked by a decided set back in the Greek knowledge of India. 
The Peiiiani lost their Indian Satrapy after pome time and 
Alexander did not come across Persian officials east of the Hindu* 
1cuib. Even Herodotus was not perhaps much read and there is 
no evidence that Alexander knew of his account of Sc/lax's voyage. 
But the expedition of Alexander was the first occasion when the 
'West began to hear a good deal about India Chat was based on 
.direct personal observations of the reporters. Though in his wars 
and campaigns the HrsC place was given to military considerations 
.ocher interests of a wider character were by no means forg^octen, 
and among his lieutenants and companions there were many 
scientists and literary men who later employed their pens ia 
•describing what they had seen and heard wherever they went no 
less chan in ceiel»ting the martial successes of Alexander. They 
were the first to communicace to the outside world a more or less 
accurate knowledge of India, its physical features and products,, 
its inhabitants and their social and political inicitutiona. 
Three or four writers stand among the contemporaries of 
Alexander because of the frequent references made to them by 
writers. First is NearChus. Then come Onesicritua and 
IKhN»ithiUi. 

Subsequent ts the a2»ve writers came the ambassadors from 
tint HeUemstickingdocu to the Mauryan court, whose obaervacios 
<tn India wore baaed on a wider and somewhat closer knowledge 
ofiha country. Among them the most celebrated was, of couzs«,‘ 
'Megasthenes. Ha marks .the* culmutacien of the knowledge whlda 
aacitna Europe ever had of India. Writers who .came after 
'MqgaiihpQfifl improved theia knowledge of India’s geography but 
their acoouat’of Indian* oiyiUaaUon was accurate only in the 
measure sn, .wl|ich .they fbhetwed hfhgasthenee.. 

Mega4iheBes.livedfbr ^oioetirae with Sybyrbus, the Satrap of 
Aracbpsia.and^qip there Selcucus sent him out as ambassflddr to 
the Court of Chandragupu oftea } thia was of coune afceh the 
«co&clusion,of the treaty of alliance between Chaadragupta and. 
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Sclcucos. Megnsthencs evidently knew Kabul and the Punjab- 
very weU and travelled along the Royal Road from the frontier 
to the capital of the Maurytn Empire. For hU knowledge of the 
rett of India, he depended upon report. He wrote the IndikA, a 
compreheniivc work on India, apparently divided into four books 
describing the country, iw soil, climaie, aninuU and pUna, m 
government and religion, the manner of the people and their arts. 
He sought to describe many things from the King*s court down to 
the remotest tribes. Many wriiert copied him assiduously in later 
time* even as they cast aspers Ions on his vetad ty as did Era tos ihenes 
and Strabo. 

Of the education and training of Niegaithenes we know little. 
We may guess that he was an administrator and diplomat with a 
sober vWqq that sought to penetrate behind appearances and give 
a faithful report to his monarch of the strength and weakness of 
the neighbouhi^ empire on the cast. We do not know if he 
wrote out his work when he was in India or after his rewrn to 
the West. In arty event his swiements on the Indian Stale, Law 
tad Admin«traidon must, be interpreted with care in the U^t of 
his natural prepossessions » an of a large^HeUcnisdc state, 

•« M pv<^ble that some of dtem indudod an argument, 
criticism or correction due to what other Greek writers before him 
had stated on particular topics- Megasthenes has often been 
denounced as untrustworthy both,by ancient and modern writers, 
but this charge applies, properly speaking, only to what he writes > 
from hcanay, pardcuiarly on the fabulous races of India and on 
Heraidcs and the Indian Dionysus. Of the former the learned 
Baahmins of the country had a great deal to tell him, but he says 
shat he did not set down ewything be heard, which may be 
reedily accepted in the Hgbc ofdae puranio accounts of such racee^. 
Qdite probably he fell into some errors, but as we can be certain 
in no instance that we have his very words before us, it is always 
doubtful ifthe mistake was made by Megasthenes himself or those 
who copied him. Of the manner in which the Indike of Megasthenes 
was used by these authors, Schwanbeck remarks: 'since Strabo. 
Arrianus and Diodorus have directed their attention to relate 
besrly the same things, it has resulted that the greatest part of 
tte Jf^a has been completely kit and that of many passages,, 
sk^idnrly asiough, three epitomes are extant, to which occask^ 
A ^nQ*th is added by f^linius**' 
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Special importance mult be acuched to the claaiical writers 
who have elucidated the geography and natural Hiatory of 
India. Piiny the Elder is the earliest in this line. He wrote a 
cyclopaedic 'Natural History* in 37 booki. The sixth boolc 
contains his geography of India, based mainly on the Iruiika of 
Megasthenei. 

Next to ?liny comes the anonymous author of the Ptriplus of 
tht Erylhratoti Soa, written a few yeai^latcr after the publicatiot: 
of Pliny's work. He was a Greek, settled in Egypt, who made a 
voyage to the Indian coast about 60 A.D. and left a record of Its- 
ports, harbours and merchandise^. This short work has preserved 
irom oblivion a phase of the trade and maritime activity in Ancient 
India of which he hear tiso the in earliest literature of the Tamils. 
P*olemy represents a further stage in that increasing acquaiAtanco 
of the Romans with the countries ot the East; he wrote a geographi*- 
cal accotznt of India in the 2nd century A.D. on scientific lines. 
He drew his data &oxn secondary sources and has fallen into 
numerous errors. His general conception of the shape oi India ia 
also faulty in the extreme. 

After Ptolemy’s attempt * to put into scientific form the records 
and personal impressions of a number of merchants, travellers 
and others of his time', * there ibUowed a l^g period without 
original observation or autbonhip, a period of copying, compilation 
and imitation.* The Roman Empire began to develop ligni of 
weakness, and the delicate commercial system which had been 
reared during the HeUeniitic and early periods br^ie down 
completely towards the end of 3rd century A.D. The Greek half 
ol the Roman Empire indeed kept up its political unity much 
longer than the Western hall. To this period belongs Marcian of 
Heradea whose work has survived oaly in fragments. ‘ If It had 
been preserved to us in complete form,* says SchofT, * it might 
indeed have been a more useful compilation of Roman geography 
for general referestce than the highly technical work of 
Pcolemy.' 

A aaofo typical Byzantine figure was the orotchety monk,. 

' Cosmas * called In&koplmta, the man who sailed to India. In 
his eariy life he Was a merchant and his businesa took him to many 
^ces on the Persian Golf, on the west coast of India and as far 
east as Oeykm. His book ‘ ChHttien Topography* written some lime 
between 58 0 andSSD AJD. sets out to disprove the theories of 
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clAMical geography on <he configuration of the earth’ and establUh 
doctrinw drawn from Holy Scripturej. Vule characeerUed it, 
not very unjmtly, as 'a Continent of mud from which we may 
extract, however, a few geographical fo«iU oT considerable 

interest.* * 

Th 4 Chiim 4 : The writings of the Chinese travellers 

form a valuable supplement to the dauical accounts of Greek and 
Romm writers. Three ^f the Chinese travellera, Fa«Hien, 
Hiuen-Tsang and I-tsing are better known than the rest and have 
recorded their experience in bocks which are fortunately preserved 
in their original forms and have all been translated into English 
and French by Legge, Beal, Takakusu and Chavannes. From 
3rd century to Sch century, these travellers visited India and have 
left their impressions about the social and economic tondilion of 
India prevailing during their time. Fa-Hiea came io the time of 
Chandragnpta Vikramaditya ; Hiuen-Tsang during the time of 
Harehavardhana; I-tsing during the latter part of the 7th century 
All these three writers spent a considerable time in India 
and learnt its language and cvlturc with great interest and enthu¬ 
siasm. The first two traveller*, cspeciaHiy Hiebn-Tsang, travelled 
•widely almost all over the country. In these respects, the Chinese 
travellers possessed an undoubted advantage over Ac Greeks and 
the Romans. The Grech travellers came, saw and remained for 
only In Pauliputra. But the Chinese travellers visited 
jwt only the country of Mhgadha but even the extreme parts of 
South India But these Chinese travellers visited India not to 
•wriW the history of ladia but with a religious purpose. They were 
all devout Buddhist mernks whoso journey to India was merely a 
pilgriosagc to bdly lands and whose aim wu mainly to study the 
coodition «f Buddhism in Ihdia aed to coUett Buddhist relica and 
fcriptures. It is All aspect of Chinese iravtllen that somewhat 
detracts from the historic value of Acir< writings. Beyond the 
state of Buddhism. Aey never bothered about secular matters and 
oiWn do not even mention the names of the rulers of the countries 
they visited. But Hiuen-Tsang is not so ciccinscribed and gives 
^QPie iateresting isfomiation about his patron Karshavardbana and 
<»ther contemporary rulers of India. He vlvHly describes Ae later 
li^ of ^tude towards Buddhlsn 

and the ty^tenl of e<hKauon that wal ctude&t in India during hla 
He hiXoseU ^Mdt a few yearn in Ab University of Nalanda 
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and devoted a chapter to the geoeraLedvcatkiaal syste.s of Indift 
in general and NaUnda in particular. 

The third great traveller l*uing viaited India about $75 A.D« 
and remainedm India for some time. One of his accounts u-mosdy 
interesting in ao far it describes the condition of Buddhism inindia 
and another gives the Inographies of 60 monks vho visited India. 
Helefo India by way of Java and returned to China ultimately 
in 695 A.D. His accounts were finished in $93 A.D. Thus the 
writings of Chinese travellers have rendered valuable contribution* 
CO our knowledge of the state of Buddhism in India. But we must 
be on our guard against accepting as literally true all their state- 
men u, especially those which concern the Buddhist foitb. even when, 
based on personal observation. Their judgements on Indian 
people were warped by an implicit foitb in the superiority of 
Buddhism and the intimate association with dxe men andmonks and 
the Insdtutioas connected with that religion. Their concern was 
to depict the state of Buddhism in the various parts of the BuddhUt 
world and ocHcr' matters take a subordinate place in their 
accounti. 

Asab Writers 

With the ninth century we eriter on the period of the great 
Arab travellersi geographers and historians. From very ancient 
times much of the trade of the Indian Ocean had been in the 
hands of the Arabs, and with the rise of Islam there came a 
sudden expansion which was not copfiaed to religion and 
politics, bat spread, to commerce and science. The Prophet 
had bean hhnself a merchant in hb esiriy life, and this no doubt 
explains in part the great prestige which Muslim merchants 
enjoyed. Tbe dramatic story of the expansion of Muslim power 
under the early Khalils b well knows ; one would expect that the 
political revolutions which accompanied it would have been 
hindrances to trade. But even in the midst of the most rapid 
and surprising conqueau, cosniacecal expamion vrent on apace. 
Ill the.lfith year of ^ Hegira (637 A.D»), in the' Caliphate of 
Omar, a 4eeT atsried fiotai the coast of ^nan to rtvtgt Sindh 
and the West CoatfUbf Jisiaa. And belore the end of the seventh 
century, h colony Ol Modem merchanv had edaUished themselves 
ifL. Oeyieiri. Sgbv MhaUm women who had lost their parents in 
peylon vycK carried off by ladiaa piratts on their lyay back heme,, 
and this event furnished a pretext to the famous Hajjaj to inrad* 
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ih« Indui Valley. In 75S A.D. the Arabs and Persians settled 
in Canton were sufReienily numerous for them to be able to raise 
tumult in die city and cum to their own profit the confusion thus 
created. In fact politically the Arab empire was not stable and 
' ic split up into various eluents almost as quickly aa it had been 
constructed. But aa an economic and cultural power ic remained 
of the greatest significance. It created for a time the conditions 
under whicli a revival both of prosperity and of learning was 
possible. The actual contribution of Arab scholan and of Arab 
artists is not so important as the work they enabled otheia to do. 
The empire waa not so much Arab as Muslim, not a racial but a 
religious unity. '* Out of some sixteen geograpben of note ” (who 
wrote in Arabic), we are Cold by a modem historian, “from the 
ninth to the thirteenth Century> four were natives of Persia, four of 
Baghdad, and four of Spain.” ’ * 

Ibn KlfturdAdbels 

Abul*Kaaisu*Obeidulia-bin*Ahmad was among the earliest of 
these writers. He is better known aa Ibn Khtirdadbeh, his Persian 
surname indicating that he was a descendant of a Maglan, 
Khordadbeh by na m e. Tha lat^rembraced Islam Hke many of 
his co^religiopisis, and his grandson rose to a jiigh position in the 
official world, and he was ia a position to gather much authentic 
information on the various parts of the empire and the countries 
with which it maintained relations of one kind or another. His 
Sook ^ RmUs and Xtngd&mj was composed between $44 and 
B46 A .D', but was still being modified in 885 A. D. Unfortuna tely, 
as Masudi rentarks, he presents his facts in a dry and ineomplete 
juanner, and If be enters into details occasionally, it is only to 
refer to somc’^uixoCH legend, Yet, there is one preebus passage 
dneribing the state of interoommunicacios' between Europe and 
j^ia in the sWond half of the ninth century : 

' The Jewish masebants speak Persian, Roman (Greek and 
Latin), Arabio, and the Preach, Spanish and Slav language*, 
They travel from the West to the East, and from the East to thi 
Wes t, now by land ncpW by sea. They take from the West e unuohil 
female slaves, boys, silk, furs.and sword*. They embark in the 
.country of the Frinks ec the Western sea and «ail to Farama \ 
diere chey |xut tbedr, merchandise on the backs of aniznais and 

• CMMS&ott: Coittmtm mi A Shore HlitOry oT Trade and 

«5ect ce GmCsatba. p. 46>9. . . . 
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•go by land marching for five days to Colzom, at a distance of 
twenty p&raungs. Then they embark on the Eastern sea (Red 
Sea) and go from Golaom ro Hedfaz and Jidda; and then to 
Sindhi India and China. On their return they bring mvikf 
aloesi camphor, cinnamon and other products of the eastern 
countries, and return Cottom, and then to Farama where 
they take ship again on the Western sea, some going to Coni 
tantinople to sell their goods, and others to Uie country of the 
Franb. 

' Sometimes the Jewish merchants, in embarking on the 
Western sea, sail (to the mouth of the Orontc) towaids Antioch- 
At the end of a three days’ march (from there), they reach the 
banks of the Euphrates and ccme to Baghdad. There they embark 
on the Tigris and descend to Obollah, whence they sec sail to 
Oman, Sindh, India and CShIna. The voyage is thus made with- 
. out interruption.’ • 

Abu Zaid Kassan, 02 Siraf on the Persian Gulf, though no 
great traveller himself, had unxnense opportunities of meeting 
much travelled merchants and scholars, the celebrated htasudi 
among them. Siraf was then a busy port frequented by mercharils 
from all parts of the world, and Abu Zstid declares that his object 
was to supplement an earlier work on India and China by adding 
to it data drawn fnom bis own studies and his talb with persons 
who had travelled in the eastern countries. 

Abu Zaid’s predecessor who wrote his work in B51 A.D< has 
often been called Suleiman ; but the evidence does not warrant 
anything more than the cautious conclusion of Yule, restated by 
Pelliot, that the work edited by Abu Zaid is a compilation of 
notes made by an anonymous writer 'from bb own experiences 
in at least two voyages he made to India at an interval of sixteet) 
yesu*s and from what he had collected from others who had visited 
'China, Suleiman among them’.t ’ It is clear,’ says Yule, * from 
the vagueneasof bis accounts chat the author’s knowledge of India 
was slight and inaccurate, and that he had no cUasinct eonceptloa 
of its magnitude.’ However that my be, he was largely drawn 
upon by Muudi who had travelled in India and Ceylon and 
wanted to devote particular attention to India. Ibn Al*Fakih 
(902), another wtlwr of the early fendi century, who preceded 

Aasd^c 6 ; 5 (1865) pp. 512*1 ,< 

t Y«Je. i,p. 126. 
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Abu Zkid and Muudi^ abo drew largely upon thii anonyjnouf 
writer whom Abu Zaid coniiHered worthy of being edited more 
than half a century after the date of the original composition. In 
fact it ti a common trait of Arab writerj to oopy one anotlier 
extensively and it would be otioie to reproduce all their accounts. 

Abu Zaid adds many .interesting particulars to the notes of 
his predecessors. The accuracy of his information ii eicablUlied 
by the remarkably correct account he gives of the political revolu> 
tion that caused cot.fusion in China soon after Sukiman's visit or 
visit! to that country and had entirely stopped the Arab trade 
with China at the time he wrote his work. 

There are many other Arab ^vrite^s»travellers and geographers^ 
of the tenth century,* besides those so far mentioned. But their* 
works have little on Southern India or at least little that is new* 
except exaggerated and apocryphal accoimu like that of the 
temple of Mankir (Malkhed) from the pen of Abu’hFaradJ (988). 
The illustrious Al-Biruni (c.1030) took the whole range of human 
sciences for his sphere; philosophy, matheroatics, chronology^ 
medidne, nothing escaped his attention ; he knew Sanskrit very* 
well and appears to have read even Greek works in .the original. 
He spent many years in India, was the frigid oi Mahmud of 
Ghazni and his sonMasud, and in correspondence with Avicenna. 
He died at Ghazni in 104$. His great work on India is an exhellenr 
account of Indian religion, philosophy, literature, chronology',' 
astronomy, customs, law and astrology. His interesting fable on 
Kikhind attests the hold of the Kama legends on the mindr 
of the people arid the attention paid to it by AUBirunk 
himietf. 

The great geographer Edriii, whose work was written under 
the patronage of Roger II of Sicily and completed in 1153.4,. 
depended excKrtively on the writings of his predecessors like* 
Ibn-Khcrdadbeh and Ibn-Hawkal for what he said on India. 
Yulet has ^aricterisedb is accoiutt of south-eastern Asia, Including* 
India, as very merge confused. ' Professing to give the distances 
between pUces,' condouei Ytile, *he generally undoestimates 
hiese enormously, in so much that in a map compiled from hJs 

; ' * fbn Rosteh ^3), Abu pulaTMis'ar MulhtUil (»40}, Ishiakri (»I) ejuS 
Ibfl HswlAd (976) are aawaE thctt' 

tCMaj i. p. 141. Extract fdatisf to India may be read eonvcalenUy* 
is Rlliot arid Co^nOa i. pp. 75«95. 
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distmces A»i» would, I apprehend, assume ver>' «>u oracled 
dimensions.' 

Arebaeology 

Archaeology easily falls into two broad divisions^pre^historic 
and historical. With regard to pre^historic archaeobgy though 
we have been quite lucky in recent decades in the Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa finds, and in the results of the super* 
ficial archaeological survey conducted in the area of the Indue 
Valley Culture, still there are two respects in whicJi our pre-historic 
archaeology differs from that of other countries. The first is the 
relative paucity of finds of a striking character. We have had 
nothing nearly so sensational for instance, as the finds from Ur 
of the Chaldees, or the finds from Tutankhamon’s tomb, or those 
of Schliemaan in Troy or of Sir Arthur Evans in Crete. It has to 
be admitted that our finds have been less Spectacular though, 
not the less interesting or instructive on Chat account. We have 
not had the advantage of a natural advertisement that results 
from the finds of golden cups, chalices, jewels, coffins and so on.r 
all beautifully wrought and high works of art of a very ancient 
culture. 

Another respect in which our pre-hisioric archaeology differs 
fiom that of other countries is that our sfudies have been proc^edingf 
by fits and starts and there has been no systematic attempt at 
exploring the pre^hlstoric archaeology of even a definite area. The 
one exception ia the surface exploratioo in the area of the Indue 
Valley Cul turein Afghanistan, Baluchistan and Southern Iran made* 
by the officers of the Archaeological Department, particularly Stein 
and N.O. Majundar. But systematic excavation has been conduct** 
ed over only a relatively small area of this ricb and extensive field.* 
Even in such known sites elsewhere as Adiccanallur no ittem^sthaa 
been made to pursue the work begun many years ago. .B.oimd 
about Madras there are very interesting dau that are aaoRg* the 
earliest relics of human habitation but they have been only little 
srudiedf and a few scbolan genenliy' in ahesr moDtesMs of* 
leisuressatched from a busy admasistrative Ufo. Astd prdduacoric 
ftfchaerdogy systeanadoally ponuedmay produce very gdod results 
IS has beM^en in reosne y^aKwheri lint ardhaeologieal depart-* 
dent has given some sttt&nnon So the study. Some of the South 
Indian Sites like Mask! (Hyderabad) and ChandravaUi as also 
same of the numerous sites ia the Vellar basin of the ' Pudukkottal 
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Slate,* arc very mifiresunj m they bridge the iraitficion from 
pre«hiitory to hutorJcal times in a remarkable manner. Since the 
formation of Pakistan took away the sites of Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa from India, our Archaeological deparuneni has been 
making commendable and fairly successful efforts to trace the 
spread of the Indus Valley Culture in India and marJted out many 
sires for study, though the excavations undertaken so far have not 
given striking results, except possibly at Rvpar. 

The study of Ceramics and the classification and comparison 
of beads according to the form and material of their make are of 
great importance for the study of the prc-historic maritime contacts 
of South India, which seem to have survived far into historical 
times. These studies are still In their infancy and few Indian 
scholars arc knovm to have taken to them seriously. The work 
now being carried on in Java, Malaya, Iado*Chiaa and the 
Philippes in this field has much interest for us. Prof. Beyer’s 
work in the Phiiippinea, for instance, has led him to the inference 
that the Hindu, colonssation of the Eastern lands from South India 
in the early centuries of the Christian era was not the beginning 
of such contacts, but only the continuacion of a trade relation that 
started ^ back in the first millenidtim B.C. 

At te ntion may be drawn to some curious ajisdogies between 
practices which prevail to*day In our midst and practices w^ich 
WoUey thinks prevailed in Ur about 30CO B.C. Again decisively 
South Indian features of culture are found to have spread far in 
the East. In fact there are maiiy repetitions oi these features in 
Java, lido>Ghina, and even part oJ Eastern China, so much so 
thar the Fns^ scholar Parmentier was tempted to adumbrate a 
theory ot a codmoo tfigio, cd tample architocturo lor the whole of 
Southern Asia, from Ambia up to Chim. And others arc 
inclined to'suggesr dw spread of a pre'historlc Dravidian culture 
to the Mediterrancaa. 

If w« «um to the archaeology of historical times, here again 
tbot^cseis quite eonsaouaef the diificiJties under which Indian 
archaeology has had to labour, particularly due to paucity of 
funds and men, and the vastness of the area involved, still one 
icrmnot but regret Kbat, while in the beginning of the 20Ui century 
tho Indian Archaeological Deparsneut was the envy of other 
ilands ms'the Dut^ East Indies and Indc^Ghma,'the subsequcal 
history of Archaeology has tended to throw India more and more 
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into the ihade. In Java and Indo-China, striking work has been 
done which Will serve ai a model for much that may be done if 
we had men and resources here. If you look at the pictures of 
many a Javanese monument before ar^aeological rcsiomtlon and 
after it, you will be struck by the great care and thoroughnew with 
which the work has been carried out, and also by the very great 
ingenuity of it all. Of course, there is n6 comparison between the 
problems of a satall island like Java and those of a vast sub¬ 
continent like India* But still with regard to methods of work, 
there is, it seems mtsch to learn. It must be mentioned, however, 
that one school of archaeologists followed by the Indian department 
are opposed to all restoration {‘anas lylose * as the French school 
.of Hanoi it) but are keen only on conservaffon. 

South Indian Archaeology, in particular, has formed the 
study of only one separate monograph'—Prof. Dubreuil'a brilliant 
work ji/chatoUgU du svd dt lUndt (2 Vols. Musee Guimet, Paris). 
’Xhai was an escccUciU beginning, there is much that remains to 
be done by wdy of and completing that brilliant sketch 

of South Indian Archaeology. The South Indian temple must be 
put at the centre of these archaeological studies and we shall need 
many mcaographs, each specifically devoted to one cetebraied 
temple. Here agam the Dutch Archaeological Department of 
Java furnishes the model. Now thoe separate, monographs on 
different Naples will have to be written and written, with care 
diicemment before we can attempt the general study of tho 
rise HAd growth of the temple, and its place as a religious and 
social msdfutioD ia South India. 

We kava had very superficial and ikeKhy attempts to derive- 
the Sikhara/rom the Stupa or to derive the temple from fiinerary 
monuments. There may be truth in these luggeitfoiu, but they 
are net more than mere suggestions at the moment, becaoso no 
attempt has been, made at a critical dnd sysUmade swdy of the 
daU available. The relations between the King's palace'Ad the 
•God’s temg^e m South India* again is another topic'which will 
have so be studied in some detail with e^ual caudon and judge¬ 
ment. 

Archaeclegieal moDtonont^may be cUsaified in different ways, 
and each vMod has its own ad^otages. And our Imowledge is 
jiot yet sufflojently precis© to enable us to adhere always to any 
«cme mods. Somedmsr you will find montimenta classified by the* 
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dyodSMsv.re hear otten of tKo HoyMila type, the ChuluJcya type 
or the Pallavft type ; aJeo by locahty—the South Indian style or 
the North Indian style. These are very vague designations not 
quite clearly defined or critically studied. Monuments are also 
grouped by their dates ; ancient, medieval, and modem are very 
broad divisions. There la also a theoretical classification knovm 
to books on Indian arohitecture such as Nagara, Vesara and 
Dravida., But a little attempt to use these terms in relation to 
IcAown monuments will show very striking difierences between 
theory and practice. It is not of^ possible to carry out any 
regular classification olknOwB temples from the theoretical grouping 
Qf our Agamas. And no standard line of veatment of South 
Indian monurpents has yet been evolved. Hinu towards such a 
treatment will be found in the pages of Dubreuil’s book mentioned 
above which unfortunately has been translated into English only 
in parts. One chapter'of the first part has been translated under 
the tide * Dravidian Architecture / and the second part has appeared . 
in an £ng;hsh version under the title * nf SQ^tthem 

/Wic.' 

Archaeological evidence has sometimes a very great value ia 
deciding problems of affinity and spread of cultural influences. 
Take Amaravad Buddhist Art for instance. That ie a tery well* 
known school of Art with unmistakable characteristics of its own. 
But these characierUtics, or some of them, it shares with Gandharan. 
art, though there are also some striking differences between the * 
two< And the real explanation of these common characteristics 
lies in the operation of similar infiuenees of foreign origin upon 
Indian an in these atieaa.< .‘Oandhtra was exposed to Oeco-Roman 
infiue&casjacross Potaia aad fiaetria in tbe post«Alemndrian period. 
Likewise the east coast of &6ueh ladui vnis ei^iosad <o Greco^Roman 
infiueace by the chaiuMfis of snaridste uade along rise Red Sea, 
the ArahiaB sea and round Ca^ Comoriru To seek to beUnle 
tBeso infiuenCes is as shuch a mistake as to exaggerate their impor* * 
otnce. Asad she dash are not wanting for a vary proper and. 
aaeuratlaasesameot 6f she extent of this foreign influence in the 
South and in the East. 

. , Again coe of :iha easiest Buddha images' found in Simiatra, 
ft 'l«ii 0 l»lond imago ttoro than life sis 9 > disimctly belongs to ihe 
Aipartfi^Yi School.. fThohiatory of this: image is a very fioo chapter * 
s&ilhe aohievehient o£,DacoK archaeological service'In die East. 
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Indies* In t hillock called Bukit Seguntang near Palembang some 
paru of ihis image were dug out several years age. More recently 
a Airihcr excavation resulted in the discovery of other parts of it, 
and by patiently piecing them together, Perkin, an archaeological 
engineer, succeeded in reconstructing the body of the imoge, but 
the head v.^ai still missing ; and only about l9S7'd U struck a 
scholar, Schnitger, that one of the heads with which he was very 
familiar at the Batavia Museum for over thirty years might belong 
to the image, and this turned out correct. There are other 
instances like this. Kow this image stands in Sunitra. The striking 
similarity of this image with some of the images of Gandhnran 
art is SO great that at one time Sxunatran and Javanese papers 
began discussing actively how this. Greco-Roman influence got to 
Sumatra, and the explanation was sought in popular stories current 
in Sumatra that Alexander had actually invaded Sumatra, and 
some, more scientifically minded were inclined to rnaictain that, 
if it was not AleKander, it was some commander of his that mun 
have sailed across the Indian Ocean. The truth however seems 
to -be that either that image was brought in Sumatra by Hindu 
setclers from (be Telugu country or what, considering tho material, 
is even' more probable, because the stone out of which Che image 
is made is not found in Sumatra, it was imported IVom sotnewhere 
near Amaravaci; ii must be a very early image indoed because 
the hey day of Ameravaci Art Cornea ta an end by the 3rd or 4cb 
centuiyA.D. ktthdlaMt.' Aodifyouwantaddidoml eoBfirmatioa 
of this view you do nol lack io. Because xhote ia a brtuue imago 
of the Buddha fosSnd ill the.Celebes some drae in 1921-22 which 
baa bora dlactased at great length by the fbmier' head of the 
archaeological serrioe in Batavia, Dr. Bosch, and demonstrated le 
be. definitely of the Afinaravaci School. A sofliewbat later bronds^ 
image from Tapoeoelli in Sumatra of a women which bears striking 
suniUrity to one of the sculptured womeas ia the Mtageabi'ara un i^4 s 
atKumbaJeonam (early Cfabla.ari) shows die oORUntdty^td Inddtl 
n«sia*i contact with the Tamil country. Now these bits of evideRce 
&<s>scu^rt»e add theadikin^ saeularitiaa wh stro’^de to trace 
betwoM thei^art af.kheta fegioBB fepitrand’&y the cai, aft a very 
welcome conBrmatkvi * of what we rosy otherwise vaguely guesa 
from the laeKncft'Of'hislrrptiions and such ocher evidence of the 
early pene(xsccai of South Indian Influences into'these Bs^tem 
Mends. Intact this Is a very interesting subfect, the spread of 
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South Indian Influence in the Emi, and deserves lo be studied in 
detail. We do net mean that there was no North Indian Influence 
but South Indian influences were earlier, and they were stronger 
and more continuous. North Indian influences come m rather 
late and are not quite so steady, and that is quite intelligible. 
After all Scputh India is nearer these lands. The PaJlava and 
early Cbola temples of South India a« clearly reproduced among 
the early Chandii of Java, and the later Chola monuments like our 
big temples of Tanjore and Gaagaikonda.Cholapuram are 
parallelled and eaceUed is the art of Angkor Vat in Cambodia. 
In fact the architectural development of South India and 
of the Easiem oedoaies may be said to have a parallel history 
which has not yet been worked out in »uch detail as it deserves 

^ '^If you turn; to South Indian Sculpture m particular, you will 
find that there are few portraits of persons; there are some 
portrait aculpWres with names inscribed above the figures, especially 
it Man»llapuraftk4i ThUtt arc some Chola stone sculpti^ and, 
bms^s Which are«ot quite pnrlraiu pezhnps. but not quite icons 
either. And there are late sculpiares of a quasi-poctrait character, 
eeming from the Vijayanagara dayjy and fromkhose of tbc Nayab 
and their families, which you Jmd in the different temples of 
South India renovated by these Nayaks. There are old images 
here and there popularly described to be this person or th« » for 
iijstance, one very hi^e stone image is called Kamban, u u not 
kiovm with what ma«n, in Srirai^am ; but of the authenticity 
of such nansings one cannot be too critical. On the whole for a 
ooimtey,winch mnde such an advance in the art of sculpture, the' 
ruimber of postrait iroagns is i»Dt so many as one would expect.- 
Of €our» one should not foeget stsch examples as ate found in the 
Tirupaii trr^r^ «f ahe images of Kaishnadcvwaya and his queens* 
acid of Venhampad Devaraya or a fairly curious image In the 
Nandi tempde whkii U there called ChoU pratima by the local 
people. 

But die growth of sculpture is jllusiraicd more by iconir 
imagtt of gods and goddbaies in stone and me tal, meant for worship 
and. sometimes for ofnament also. These images, it seems, have 
mere bfe and realism^ and arc leu overlaid with symbolism and. 
Q<ove(iliOA in the early a»gB3j>f South Indian Art than m the later. 
The line may be dtavm some where about 1100 or so. The late^ 
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images show a tendency to become siiffer, more and the 
produc« of an orthodox adherence to text book rules- There «• 
less freedom for the artist, less mvcntivcnc« coming ‘"to piay, 
and an increuing rigidity in the form and exprewon. This u 
perhaps true of almost any Fine Art, at least in India, that it 
lurts very well and atiaini some freedom ; then technical treaiucf 
begin to grow; the growth of the treatises from the old and the 
good works of an seems to be a good feature, but it is the presence 
of these treatises that begins w do harm to the art at a later suge. 
One is reminded of William James’s remark that the greatest 
enemy of a subject is its Professor. 

We must not forget that there are fine sculptural panels, 
large groupings of figures, very cleverly done, sometimes under 
very strikingly simple but effective conventions, which adorn the 
walls of our numerous temples. The sculptors of the Budd^t 
monuments at Amaravad, Bacabudirr in Java etc., found ihejr 
themes in the Jataka Stories of the past lives of the Buddha. Bud¬ 
dhist seulptures are not sil together absent even from South Indian 
Hmdu eemplcs. The Tanjore temple contains sculptures of the 
Buddha in the process of the attaining of wisdom and of the worship 
of the tree of knowledge. But more common in Hindu temples 
are scenes from the epics and the Bhagavata, and- 

other edifying works. The cosmic sigarficanoe of Bhagiiatha s 
penance is strikingly brought out in sculpture on an extensive rock 
face in Mahabalipuram {MamaUapnram). Some Chola monu- 
meno the tcnlple# at Tiruvabr and Tribhtevaaam proclaim 
their characteristic ChbU nature by the carving on swne of the 
story of Menu oaeeuting juscioe on hw son, the son being thrown 
undtt rtie wheels of a chariot because he accidentally caused tU 
death of a calf in that manner. A beautiful little temple at Anrnta^ 
pera inJvlyiore contains a large number of sculptured scenoi o» 
a small scale from the PanajfSfia, the MiAakhart^ and tbe BAagStofe. 
There is agab ditt f rngolar freak, very intetestidg an its result, erf a 
s^lKoTis chieftan of South Arcoi whx^put up in d* CWdambarem 
temple sculptured pannels of all Ae poses and diaces BcWribed 
in a celebrated chapw in Bbarate’s //otymaitra wkh dm ehrre^n^ 
vtrtt iMcribed endemeatfa earfi posew But besidea these we 
have fl sntaber of dancing ima^s sculpcured dail mmethaes 
painted, for painting seems also to have been, ^uite coamwa 
tliough naturally licete of it has survived, of single dancers and 
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.dancer* in pRirs and group*, forming regular frieze* ^on the base- 
jntnH of temples, from which we can derive a fair knowledge of 
the drew, the ornament* worn, musical instruments employed and 
SO OB. Fortunately most of these archaeological data can be put 
to good use on account of the fact that these temples prodaim 
ihair history by the inscription* on their wall*. The amount of 
.dated material for the itudy of the social life of South India has not 
yet been adequately realised or exploited. 

Epigraphy 

We may now'pa** to the most important das* of archaeo* 
logical evidence that the student of Indian History has to 
^eal with, Epigraphy. The number of script* in which South 
Indian Inscription* are written in somewhat suggerii^, and for 
aoy one to work in the held of South Indian epigraphy, a good 
fanuliarity vath all these script* ia absolutely esieruial. They arc : 
the Bwhmi to start widi, Vengi-Pallava, a little later, Telugu* 
Eaonada, TamU-gcantha, MalaysJam and Vaite-lutiu and Kolc* 
lurfu, and Nandi*Nagari not to speak of such passing freaks of 
the con^tarty's days as Hinduyi and of Modi. In addition to Chi* 
•vart«y of saipts we; ihust r e m em ber that the number of records 
ia also very large, nearly .thirty to forty thousand of more of them. 
Epigraphia CarSatica artd the Mysdre reports account for another 
rO nt 11 thousands, there are inscriptions * punished from 
*TVava]icore -and Pudukkot&i and other inscriptions still being 
discowred- 6overal hundeeds. of iiiscriptions are discovered 
annually, at,least oae day cm the average. That ir the ma terial 
•witM which we have*got to do^. .And aids to the study of these 
inscriptions ara.net for .'to seek. BurwU wrote a brilliant sketch 
^ • Saudi iRdiaaiPalaeoQtaphY' U8?d) more than three quarters 
.of B odDtury ago r dtttl iSutfe iS EuKbifa clasaio traBliM on /fufiatv 
OMMkted' imp E&glidi ffsom Gemasd'by'Fket iiv 
the IndliR^Antiquacy (Vd«^35). But after that theodly noubla 
attempt at eluci^ting Bdudi Iddian epigraphy was that of iht 
Iste 0<^ahath Rao.in tbo Travancost Archaeological Series, tail 
1^. T. Ki Subremanyam produced a book in Tamil on the 
aaaoe' suJ: 9 ect, a work based, upon much epigrtphical materitl 
fomoeossil;^ fo the a&rlier writen oa South Indian epigraphy ; and 
0*’ilivtrKn.’MuCti’s.ree9nt book {Madras M^um publication) if 
;,aJB9ii>Rwinrdig..p^ 

*n!are fo, howfi^, ia |p»at lack of .adequate biblu^phicalr 
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^rk. Ic taJ«s quite * lot of time and trouble for the beginner 
to know where a thing i« to be found ; of course, ii is true that 
•bibliographies can be used successfully only when you have gained 
a certain acquaintance with your subject; but then, you soon reach 
a stage when you mUi very much the invaluable help you could 
.derive from well arranged bibliographies and indexes, for tracking 
your subject through a mass of material accumulated by several 
.decades of exploration and research. Taking the 20 volumes of 
the Epigraphica Indica, the half century and nwre of the Epi¬ 
graphy reports of Madras, and those of Mysore and Travancorc 
and Hyderabad, there was till recently no publication which ^ 
provided an index to these or classified ihe materials they coniain. 
•The only thing we had in that line was Rangachari's Tofioiraphual 
list and that stops with 1915. Since 1915 there has been a most 
active campaign for collecting epigraphs which has been very 
fruitful indeed. Kielhom’s list of Southern Inscriptions, still very 
useful so far as it goes is now rather antiquated and deserves to 
bebrou^t up to date. Sewell's fJist<>n£al InscriptuTis of Scmlhsm 
IndiCt again useful in its way because it gives a minimum of fairly 
well-ordered references on each important occuirencc, is yet no 
substitute for a complete hand-book such as a revised edition of 
Kielhom’s list would make. Mention must be made of Dr. 
D-R. Bhandarkar*s list of N. Indian Srahni a very 

handy aid for the period it covers. There is also Luder's list if 
.«ari^ Brekmi nmds and now the two Indexes, Topographical 
and Subject to the Annual Reports on S. Indian epigraphy. 
But above all, the puWl«tloa of texts must be speeded up. 
.After the first three volumes of the South Indian Inscriptions 
•cxeellently edited by Hultasch, Venkayya, and Kriihnaaajtry, 
we have been treated to most unhandy volumes that fail to 
give arly asiiatance to the student and msJre his task unduly 
tfltflwsi Volumes VII and VIII are a little better and the 
further volumes are a further Improvement on these as they 
.contain brief English introductfonr to inscriptions and indexes of 
an analytical nature. 

To the eailM period belbng the Bmhml Inscriptloni found 
hi uninhabited and neglected caves bi Ceylon and South India. 
•These have net all been convplecely elucidated, but it is very 
probable that they tcpreient setdementi of Jain or Buddhist monks 
•in difibren! plkce». TefiUtivc attempts to treat the language of 
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these ijiscritpions frocn South India as Tamil written In Brahma 
have not proved aJ toother eonviocing. Asoka’s inscriptions are 
found in two or three places, one set of the mbor rock edicts in 
and near Siddhapura, Mysore, and the 14 Rock Edicts a copy of 
the minor Rock Edict in the region of Erragudi and Goaty and a 
copy of the Minor Rock Edict discovered near Cuddapah in 1954, 
marking the limit of Asoka’s Empire in tite South. The records 
found in Maski and elsewhere in Hyderabad are aUo well known. 
The long and regular series of inscriptions belonging to di/Terent 
dynasties cannot be dealt with la any detail here. But a few 
instances of some of the very erueial inscriptions which furnish 
* defiiute evidence of very interesting cultural contacts may be 
noted. Take the Yupa Inscriptions of Mulavariaan of Borneo. 
Here in what is, at the moment, a distant non-Hindu country, 
you have a number of stone inscriptions—seven of them, written 
in early Pallava script of the close of the 4th or early 5th century 
A.D. They show that a king MuUvarman by name, performed. 
Vedic sacrihces, made go-danas and gave to Brahmins, 

surely a very interesting set of records. These inscriptions bear 
an unmistakable testimony to the early spread of South Indian 
colonies in tlte east, and they do not stand alone. There ia another 
record in Champa, in Indo*China, known as the Vocanh record.- 
It is about half a century or so earlier than the Yupa Inscriptions; 
and there are inscriptions from Western Java in the same script in 
a somewhat later form commemorating the rule of Pumavarman 
of Taruma. Now alJ these records are very near in point of time 
to the Yupa Inscriptions. And this evidence we have co taW 
into account along with other archaeological evidence 
sculptures. They all fit in vary well with one another. Some 
time later we have a Tamil inscription from, Takua«Pa ; we have 
reason to think that the inscripaon definitaly bobngi to the 9th 
century. It layi that there were a Vishnu temple and a tank and. 
a sec of pe^e appointed for the special protection of these, and 
U also contains the name Avani Narayana celebrated in Pallava 
history as a surname of Nandi Varman III. It also mentions the 
mMigramun, a mercantile association, and the script is Tamil 
characteristic of the 9ih century. In another fragment, also iu 
Taaik from Sumstr* Is mendoned aoother mercantile association 
Taaa^i^arsa-^fawmo'er, and it ia dated in Saka 1010. In all 
these ways you find that epigraphy is able to furnish most dehnite 
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conclusive evidence of very interesting cultursl contacts. In 
this sense epigraphy Is the most important source of Indian history. 

Epigraphical evidence i however, is not always as definite or 
as conclusive as one would wish. Conflicting evidence is often 
quite common, especially when we compare data upon any one 
event drawn from inicripticiu of different dynuiiei. We have 
only too many instances, when we come to political trsiuactions 
in South India, of both parties In a fight claiming victory. It is 
the proper task of historical criticism to solve these confiicts and 
reach probable conclusions. 

The most imporunt class of South Indian Inscriptions is that 
of the stone inscriptions. Their value as evidence is much higher 
than that of any other class of inscriptions because of the material 
on which they are engraved. There are generally very few chances 
of these inscriptions becoming faded. You can always fix the 
age of an inscriptitwi from its script, and if there is one thing of which 
•epigraphists are sure, it is the relative chronology of authentic 
•inscriptions. It moans that inscriptions which are not authentic 
are easUy f<mnd. out. The evolution of the Brahmt script thioi^ 
various stages, and of the other scripts, from time to time, has 
been traced carefiUly and with sufficient precision for to be able 
to decide the chronology of an inscription within a century or even 
less of its true date. Therefore, we cannot but regret the numerous 
instances of the most thoughtless doauuciioa of the stone inicri^ 
tions of South Indin in a large number of temple renovadoni. 
Several centum ago a vain Pandyan Emperor was fooliali enough 
to chink.chat the recording of a pasty littk grant which he made 
of some Jambs and sheep, to a temple was much more important 
than the Svarajats of what should have been at fini a sister record 
to the famous Kudumiyamalal musical inscription of tJie ses^th or 
eighth century A.D. As a matter of fact, one cannot imsgine how 
this heppenod, bscaiue the old Pallava script is in btelf a most 
nttractiytf piece of ornament. In fact the ornamental character 
epigr^y on stone is very pronounced in the Pallava |)ertod,. 
and. continues to be equally prODotmeed tiU late ia the Ch^a 
period* If you go to Tar^re you should study the cbinlling. of 
the lASCnpsiooi cm %he mouldings of the trCanesdous basement of 
ihe Great Temple. In fisct it Is boe of the Wonders of the World, 
ififote. also the impression which the msenptioi^s .put upon the 
pillars on the peristyle of the temple make. Try to Irnagine these 
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pilUrs without ihelettormg and you will see a tiresome samerten 
ftbouc them. But with these letters somehow the whole group 
becomes more interesting ; and in out of the way plactfi like Tim- 
vcnkadu, and Punjai, in the Tanjore District, the stone masons 
have been at great paliu to study the distribudoh of the iMcriptiohi 
«n the walls of the temples with a view to adorning the blartk 
spaces on the waUt of the temples in a symmetrical fashion. The 
scone masons of old who did this work did it with great love ond 
as a work of art. We find even long after the establishment of 
an arohaeoIogicaJ department entrusted with the care of ancient 
monuments, renovations of temples are allowed to take place with 
absolutely no regard for the epigraphical loss that is sustained in 
the process. We can only say that this must change and one is 
glad to And an increasing solicitude being shown for momiinents 
but much mUehief has been done already, many Ihacriptions 
have been destroyed beyond repair. Inscribed stonM hdve been 
dressed to look new and all the lettering has dtiappdht^. And 
the modem vandalism which Is paralleled by that of at least one 
Pandyan King of old, stands in striking contrast to the several 
instances of the scrupi^us cafe Whteh i^s taken to preserve 
inscriptions on other occasions by tBbdih^vhl* hlOiiatthes. One 
need not detail here the actual ktiOlvftv '^ete are at 

least half a dozen or more of recorded CKampIea ta Whldh the 
renovator of a temple, usually a Chola of Pandyan monarch ot* k 
feudatory of his, says chat Che InieHptionS on the old emails of the 
temples were at Ihtt faithfully copied Jh a book befbre the temple 
was demolished, and then afterit was recotatfUcced, the inscriptions 
were reoepied on the walls of the new tempfl. And this is borne 
out by dM laet that we have a number of SeuHi Indian IbscrlptiorD 
which belong to the mediaeval period bV thklr* kerlpt/ bul rhe 
oon cents ofwhiah go back to a mo^ earliab But one caiutot 
commend the process in itself ot suggest Its adoption M*day. For 
it is not very latiifaeiory, and students of manUscrlpa know how 
scribal error often vitiates documents and temathties totally obscures 
the Inesning. Comidering the natUfe of the matter and the 
Antiquity of the script, we cannot butvus{)ect that something wak 
loac, that the otagbals were not always read accuratdy, and In 
faooitf some oesdi thOie ik a frank confession, that because the old 
was VazteluUn^ it was not pomble to preserve some 6f 
the' ioBcdpctooz a» already no oo6 could read the script properly. 
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But, aifier all these losses we are still lucky in bein; lel^ with such 
great lot of inscriptions u we <do now possess, for without these 
inscriptions South Indian History must have remained a sealed 
book. It may be said in passing that the stone inscriptions of the 
Ceded Districts, espeeisUy in their more inaccessible parts, have 
not yet been collected as systematically as elsewhere ; and speaking 
generally, the epigraphy depariment should make an intensive 
effort to push onnnd complete the epigraphic survey of each taluk 
chat was undertaken with some enthusiasm some years ago, buC 
obviously this y/oM require a considerable strengthening of the 
lufT in the department if the survey is to be completed in a 
measurable time. 

The Tirumukkudal inscription of Virarajendra endowing a 
college an4 a hospital among other things, and the much later 
Marathi u)icription of Tanjore of Sarfoji’s time take rank easily 
among the Ipngest stone inscriptions of the world. 

We may now leave stone inscripticns and pass on to the 
qext impOFtans class, viz., inscriptions on copper plates. Copper 
plates are not of coqne so difficult to forge as stone inscriptions 
are and a number of forged copper plates are known ; but here 
again a trained epigraphist has little difficulty in most cases in 
discovering the genuine from the spurious, and one has to say 
that, on fho whole, copper plates seem to have fallen under a 
greater measure of suspicion than really should attach to them. 
pne of |bp ablest epigraphists that worked in the field of Indian 
Hbiory, Fleet, was iaclincd to reject a great mass of the early 
panga records fcom Mysore as bare«faccd forgeries. The authority 
that Fleet's word carried in the world of Indian epigraphy and 
history has been so great that not aU the efforts of successive 
Directors of Archaeoli:^ in Mysore to turn tlie current against 
gleet's opinion hi^yc compi^tely succeeded in undoing the misohlef 
of Fleet*! original findings. But when year after year the Mysore 
^ngra^y department jiucceeds |a bringing to. light yne copper¬ 
plate afifr'SAOthef qirrymg; the faep qf it every trace of auidiea-' 
deity, and thesf .^wyirtfiope are or datafile on t^e early 

fonturias .of tfie Jgjtfytjaa ara» QT fith century, i.t fie^ones 

aq resist ih^ tfiat at least some o.f the plates 

Fl$tfe rqjscmd as fqes^ries deserve ^pooasideratipn. In some 
fie MS ob\aDusly nght> for instance in the case of a record 
dated in L69 Saka Era. 
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There Is much genuine mRierial in early copper pUics and 
even in mediaeval ones. Uaiil we come almcsi to the dose of 
Vijayanagara period, copper plates are very important ^rces of 
information and very recently we have come acro« evidence of 
•what one might call the archival practice in the middle ages among 
the Chola officials. This is a very definite datum from which we 
can conclude that the cepper plates as well as stone records were 
copied out from a common original preserved in the chancery of 
the Palace, i f one may so put it. The K anyakumaii stone inscrip¬ 
tion of Vira Rajendra has long long been known to scholars. Its 
Sanskrit partis a poem, almost a Kavya in itself; and, recently a 
copper plate of the same king has been recovered. The errors 
in the stone inscription arc repeated in the copper plate, sure 
proof of a common source for both the copies; these copper 
plates were discovered at Charala in the Chittoor district. 

Generally we know the names of composers of these Frasas^, 
but it is seldom that we have such duplicates among stone inscrip¬ 
tions and copper plates* Very often, especially for very early 
history, copper plates are either the only source or the only tolerably 
full source of our knowledge of historical events. Early Pandyan 
history and early Pallava history would have remained entirely 
unknown but for the presence of a fair number of authentic copper 
plates. The Velvikudi and Sinnamanur copper plates are almost 
the only source for early Pandyan history. 

Our mritis lay down the rule that a iemra suana may be made 
on the occasion of a grant by a king, They have not thought of 
^my other material, and all the great South Indian monarchi wew 
content with copper as the material on which to engrave their 
^anti j but as the kingdoms became smaller and the king*’ real 
power diminished, their vanity seam to htve grown, and mord 
mostly material came to be used, silver plates and some rimes gold 
plates ; but as the value of the writing material increased, the value 
of gift itself went more than proportionately lower. Md in the 
3>utch charters relating to Nagapatam, Pulicat, Cochin, Tudeoria 
and other places you have often definite statements saying chat 
«opies were made on paper and silver, the former in Dutch and 
the latter ifi the Indlail languages concerned. There were three 
partlei to a treaty of Cotdiin in 1663. That treaty concludes with 
•the statement that thd tlx copies' of the treaty should be writte©, 
•three in Malayalam and three in Dutch, the Dutch copies on 
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the MelayeJ&ia one$ on silver cIas, and one copy each of 
the Malayalam and Dutch venicns would be ^epo»iied with each 
party. Gold waa used early for small mscripiiona of votive 
'Mantras, Chahrams etc., to be put alcn$ with rcliea in Buddhist 
Several early Buddhist inscriptions from Burma of about 
the 5th century are aUo found engraved on gold and in South 
Indian Characters. The TaxUa silver scroll is another case* of a 
more precious metal than copper being employed in early times. 
That again comes from a stupa. Recently two silver plates relating 
to Negapatam, one in Telugu by the lastNayaka ruler ofTanjore, 
and the other in Tamil by the Maratha conqueror that followed 
were edited recently in the journal of the Batavian Society of Arts 
and Science (T.B.O.). 

The next class of inscriptions is much shorter being inscrip' 
tions on coins and images. Iiucripdons on coins are not of 
particularly great value in South Indian history but we should 
not forget that it was inscriptions on coins that at the beginning 
of the modem study of Indian history yielded a clue to Indian 
Palaeography at the hands of James Prinsep, the jnmt*masrar of 
Calcutta in the middle of 19th Century- Prinsep came sreross 
.digraphic inscriptions on coins, one and the same inscription being 
given in two scripts, in Greek and Brahml, and that was how the 
value of Brahmi le tters came first to be discovered. For the history 
of Indo-Greek aovereigns the evidence of inscribed coins is of 
inestimable value, for without these coins, the history of these 
Aonarchs would have remained unknown; inscribed coins Kre of 
considerable value alio for the history of the Kushanas, the Guptas, 
•the Western Satraps and other dynasties. But more useful and 
more important to the history of South Indian Art is the class of 
:mscriptions found on cur metallic images, because the palaeography 
.of inscriptions is of very great value with regard to inscribed metal 
images as there is no other way available of judging the age of 
these images; the inscriptions of known images in South India 
jsave not been studied as completely and as carefully as they deserve 
to be and without such a careful study Che history of the art of 
brenze'caating in South India must remain imperfect. 

One does not wish t6 create the impression that everything 
that is contained In inscriptaons is gospel truth or must be accepted 
by a historiaa as such. There are legendary genealogies without 
aumber in inscriptions. We cannot accept them as history because 
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they h^ippen to be put upon copperpletes or stone. There are 
solemn reciutioiu of ancient grants by Trinetra Kings. Then you 
have Che famous formuJa in Teli^u-Clioda copper plates which 
thereby cryitallised the legend of Karikala Chola putting out the 
third eye of Trinetra ?alUva who refused to aid him in raising the 
embankment on the sides of tlie Kaveri to control the destructive 
floods of that great river. That again comes from copperplates. 
And sometimes these copperplates ore treacheroui> as they in¬ 
corporate legend in a form which is intriguing indeed. There is 
one verse in the TIruvalangadu plates which seems to be a perfectly 
clear play upon proper names, but of which the true signiiicence 
was missed for several years by every one who had discussed it. 

That is a verse relating lo Rajarsja I. The literal meaning 
of it is * Because Bhima, skiUed in battle, killed with a club my 
name sake Rajaraja, therefore shall 1 go fall upon this strong 
Andhra ruler Bhixna by name. And saying this Rajaraja fell 
upon him.' From this we were led to believe that there was 
Rajaraja in the Telugu country, that a Bhima had uivaded hi& 
terrilBry and killed him and that Rajaraja Choi a went to avenge 
the death of Rajaraja, the Telugu king, who was thus disposed of 
by Telugu Bhima. And the search for this otharwisc unknown 
Rajaraja went on for some years, but to no purpose. In fact the 
verse means only this. * I killed liim because of his name Bhima. *’ 
Why ? For th^ answer you must think of the Mahabkaraia i you 
must also remember that Dur>*odhana was also called Rajaraja. 
It simply moans that Bhima (the Telugu king) and R^araja 
Chola were born enemies, and this idea is sought lo be conveyed 
by a play upon the names celebrated in legend. So you cannot 
be too careful in dealing with such stuff. 

There is much poetry and licerRry enjoyment in the inicrip* 
tions of South India, and no historian of the literatures of South 
India can afford to neglect the inscriptions; for hii work would^ 
be incomplete unless he takes into account all the numerous 
Kavyai that constitute an important cliapter in the history of 
literature in each of these languages- In Kannada and Telugu 
the earliest literature U to be recovered exclusively from iasorip^ 
tJoua, and even long after purely literary worb come iftto premia 
nent^ some of the inacr^otu still stand very good comparison 
with thpm. These .^ripiiom were written by the very me« 
who the makers of the iitera turn of the country. The greatest 
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poets of the land %vere attached to couru and they vere often 
eahedupon to compose theae inacripdons. 

Buhler wrote a celebrated essay on' Literature in Inscriptions ’ 
and establUhed the continuity of literary tradition in Sanairit 
demonstraiiiig the falsity of the theory of the Renaisaance or 
Saitikrit Uterature which held the field till then. Similar studies 
can be undertaken of the literary value of the inscriptions in 
Tamil» Telugu and Kannada. 

NuEDiamaticf 

From Epigraphy, le t ut pan on to Niuniamatia. Nusnumatiee 
is the science which treats of coins. Numiamatics, like epigraphy, 
forms an important source of material for the reconstruction of 
ancient Indian history, la other words, it helps us to construct 
history and not merely to corroborate it. Many thousands of 
coins have come to light. Hoards have been discovered m different 
parts of the country. Considerabie advance has been made since 
the days.of Cunnioghain in the Ijn** of the preparation of scientific 
catalogues of these hoards. iWicng notable works on the subgecc 
may be mentioapd John Allan*s Caiahgiu ^ fiu Coins cf Ancmt 
India (is the British Museum), London ]$$6 ; Cakdogtu ^ tU Caas 
of lha Gupta and af Sasanka, king of Gouda (in the British 

Museum), London 1914 by the same author A. CunAiogham’a 
researches on tfu rnai ^ Uu 'Jnd^^itdaas and Laur Indo'Sytidans tp 
the dwordtU for the years to 1894; and also by the 

9azne author Goins ^Msditaal i/tdia {1(894); E.J. Eicon's Caialogu 
ff Indian eaiiu Ajidhra I>ynas\3, Wtsittn Ksbairopasy etc. (b 

Che British MuseuivOf Loudon 1908 j/B«!MA«0M^$iras$burg{i9d8), 

by the same aj.ithor ; V,A> SDUth's Ca(aUii4i ^ Coins ;n tha Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, Oafoed, 1906. P. GM^cer’t Ccl^gtse af C^aanV 
theBriiUhMuseum ; CrukfuidS^tidckinisafBfiatriaandlnita, London 
1886» Whlteh^AdU Qaiaiagua ^ in the Fui^h Museum, Lahore^ 
Vol. I, O^tford—lfl4. In these catalogue!, Allan, £.J. Bapson 
and VA. SqiiU), made a* thorough study of the difflaiwt 
coia-t^;p^ If) t^eir ^illiant introduCKcy noga*^' Amon^ orhar 
IchoU^ Cf^aVfSg! on Khf^eish^iStfM^ox Indian Nusdinaadcs, 
Biay t 'drfgkwr w InSan 

AjW8^aitcr;.{CalcpMa,l924) i ftnd S«K> Ghakravarts'a* .d study of 
dgfussU.lgf^/ifs/ni^tut, In the^rmeri D.R. Bhandar* 

discusses tlK i{upo;yanoe,* * the antiquity and the hisiory of 
<y*nage in Apeieat Xndi4* Chakravarri 'also discueaei these ‘ 
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ppoblenu eUborACely- The punch marked coins have been 
systemadcaJly and thoroughly studied independently by a band of 
Nujnismatiits like D.B. Kosambi, Durga Prasad, B.H.C. Walsh in 
the pages of the Journal of the Numismatic Supplement, Journal 
ofthe Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Journal of the Nun^matic 
Society of India, Bombay and orher learned period lca]s. South 
Indian Numismada has not received as much attention and care 
at the hands of scholars as that of the North. Elliot’s Coins ^SoulA 
JfuKa (I6SS) is almost the only book which alma at a systematic 
account of the coinage of South India. After this pubUcaiion, 
new hoards of coin* have been unearthed in Chandravalli, Arlka- 
medu, Chitaldoorg and other places. A scientific catalogue of 
these new dUooveriei on thb lines of Allan and E.J. Rapson is a 
great desideratum. Here we may point out the pioneer attempts 
of totne Numumaiists on this line. Robert Sewell has made an 
excellent study of ancient Roman Coins in the Journal ofthe Royal 
Asiatic Society for the year 1904; more recently in the Ancint 
India Mo- 2 for the year 1946, we have an excellent appendix which 
contwns an up-to-date bibUop^hy on the identified Roman Coins 
found in India and Ceylon. T. Dcsikachaii’s South IwRen-Coiiu, 
-Codrington—Cow Ancimt C^n, AlteksT^Bcjena I{oefd{]95i), 
may also be mentioned in this connection. C.^ Brown’s The Coins 
of India (1922) is the only general book on Indian Nuxrusmatic 
study which satisfies the needs of the general reader. The author 
has achieved rwo objects in the book (1) to describe the evolution 
of Indian Coinage, (2) to show its importance as a source of 
history or as a commenUry upon political, economic and social 
movements. The Indian Numismatic Society (Bombay) alio has 
been doing yeoman servica by publishing new catalogues of coins. 

The importance ofNamlsmafics for the study ofthe political 
and economic condition of a cetmuyis too obvious ro seed elabora¬ 
tion . Here we shal 1 cite only a few instances. Let us take pol Ideal 
.history first. For the history of some early foreign dynasties, we 
have no other evidence than that from coins. In the annals of 
j^ncient Indian Hirtory, we generally read that after the diaintegra. 
two of the MauryaR empire, tho Oreekr, Partho-Seyihians, and 
Tfue^i orKtahaip intercdlndia, founded cotonies, and established 
MMsiWie if which were long iivtd.' The empire of the satraps 
bS Ujjaia iaried ^ the foi«h eentury A.D, ; what is more, the 
4nv*de» WBre.assimilated by the Indigenous population, and the 
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barbftriRJis became Hindus. SanUcrit ftourisbed aod the theatre 
developed new features even if did not take icR riae in the court of 
the Scythian Satxapa. The GraecO'Buddhist art of Gandhara was 
born out of the mingliog of Greeks and Hindus and produced 
distant effects reaching as far as Amaravaii and even beyond the 
seas. The details of the history of this fascinating period bristle 
with difficult problems. The evidence is mostly numismatic, and 
the coins reveal the names of over fifty rulers of foreign extraction. 
It is their coins which not only give us their names but also enable 
us to fix their order of successiorv. As in the case of Indo-Bacirian 
•Greek princes, many names of the Kshatrapa rulers have been 
revealed by their coins, which, again as they give the name and 
tide not only of the ruler but also of his father, and what is most 
important, specify dates, enable us to arrange them in their order 
of succession and often to determine even the exact year In which 
one Kshatrapa ruler was succeeded by another. 

The study of the coins also enables us to Imow something about 
the personality and personal accomplishments of the soverelgna. 
'The Tigtr-slt^ type of Samudragupta exhibit him in Indian 
4ress, slaying a tiger. The Lyrist typt also depicts him in Indian 
dress, sitting cross legged, playing on the Vma, on the obverse, and 
Xaxmi on the r e verse. It is only through his AsiMmedhc typt of 
coin that we come to know that he performed this imperial sacrifice, 
a fact which is not disclosed in any of his contemporary inscriptions 
•or literature. 

A proper study* of coins also, helps us to'know something 
nbout the Administrative History of India. The coins, issued by 
rhe Malvas, Vaudheyas and VHshnis, shed a welcome light on 
their Republican form of Government. The coins of these non* 
monarchical states confirm and coiroborau the facts that we get 
m Indian literature and inscriptioni. 

The study of the coins again comes to the aid of the historian 
in locating the place of some of the local tribes of Anelenc India. 
"We know tbat the Yaudbeyai were an ollgtrchlc tribe and find 
.'numerous Kferences to them in iAscriptioca and lireratute. But 
the proMem is, where are th^ to be located ? Tide can easily 
1>e fixed by the provenance of their coihs. ^Ve know that their 
.coins have b6Cn found in the Eastern Punjab and all over the 
country between the Sutlej and Jumna rivers. Iris ihia knowledge 
«hat enabled numismatists like Cunningham and others to locate 
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th« place of the Yaudheya* with the Johiyas settled along the 
banks of the Sutlej in the region which is known as Johiya-bar. 
Likewise, on the basis of the finds of the coins the locality of the 
M&lavas has been fixed in the regions of Central India. It ia 
again through coins that the Madhyamika city has been identified 
with Nagari near Ghitorgarh, which also contains the ruins of a 
large town. 

Ancient Indian Numismatics has contributed a lot towards 
die reconstruction of the Religious History of India. The fact 
that the foreign dynasties like Indo»Parthians, Indo*Bactrians and 
Kshatrapas adopted Kinduismand fostered it, has been disclosed 
only by a proper study of their coins and eoin-syanboU. 'Oondo- 
pbarcs, the founder of the Indo-Parthian dynasty, has one tyl» of 
coins on the reverse of which figures Siva holding a trident. 
SindarlY on some of the coins of the Kushana King Wema- 
Kadphises, we find Siva bearing a trident, sometimes with his 
bull Nandin behind and sometimes with gourd and tiger skin. 
Besides being a useful source of knowledge for the religious history 
of India, the snidy of Ancient Indian coins throws a wdeome light 
Oft the antiquity of Hindu iconography, and the practice of image 
worship ; J.N, Banerji has well discussed the aid of numismatics 
towards the Study of Hindu Iconography in hb scholarly book 
Tfu cf fividH le^nogrt^hy (1941). 

Lastly, numismatic study ofiers useful clues to the economic 
conditions of Ancient India. It also sheds a welcome light on 
ancient trade and conunerce. The pure gold coins of the Imperial 
Guptas revepl In unmUakable terms the economic prosperity and 
wealth of the country as far back «s ♦th and 5ih cent. A.D. The 
debased currency of tbc later Guptas of the fith century shows 
again the economic depretiiofi and iMtabUity of government 
caused by Hun inroads and other causes at the time. Thus a 
thorough study and comparison of weights and fineness of coins 
qfdifibF«fit times show us in an unmistakable way the changes ia 
^ economic condition of the country. This is largely true in 
fhe case of India also* The Roman coins found In South India 
^ helpful to the study of IndO'Roman conunercial relations ia 
^t^ly centuriea of ,th^ Chrbiian era. 

, Thpse iacta nsit\tfa% lead us to consider the problepi of the 
aninage .m,AACie&z India* Conteo)|iopary archaeo** 
iegical and j^erary soi^cos fully prove that various types a£ eolna 
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Wilt current in difFcrent paria of the coimrry even before Alexander’s 
«ntry into India. Tbe Vedie /fUkka, SaUmata and Sbsarrti may 
have been ingou of gold of deiinite weights. £u( in later worlu 
4uch ta the Jatakas, the Grammar of Panlni and the Arthoiojira 
ofRaudlya, we have soma references to gold coins called ^fishki 
and Savona, silver coins called Karshafianas along with iheir multiples 
and subdivisions. The vedic Saimana, as id name unpliei> was 
based on the mana unit, a weight known to the Rig Vtda. But 
the evidence of the law books and even of Kautilya is by no means 
clear or consistent on the weight and fineness of the standard 
coins or on their relation to token currency. It has been observed 
that silver and copper coinages were often independent of each 
other, and differed with areas of circulation. There leenu to be 
no way of assessing the effects on cumney of the etcempts of the 
Kandas to standardize weights and measures or of the establish¬ 
ment of the Mauryan empire. The punch-ntarked Mlver coins 
that have been found'in large numbers all over India have 
generally beds identified with the silver KsTih^onas, ihoxen^^ 
or parew (ddlings) as they have been variously called in legal 
literatwe. These coins bear on their surface, usually on one side» 
separate marks made at difiereat dmes by different punches. 
Specimens in copper are r^t unknown, though rare. They art 
usually square or oblong, seldom circular The marks ‘ hill and 
crescent’ and 'peacock’ have generally been feocgnlzed as 
poeuHar co the Mauryan epoch j other marks are earlier and 
B>ght well ^ bade to the esarly fourth century B.C.» if not the 
’ Tbe Uhg of TaxiU rs said So Iwve prOsenied Aloahnder 
with ebifry takim ef coined silver. These coiitf hre indigenous in 
ori^n a«eor^ng oo the opinion of marry namismhtises> V.At 
Smith observes,' the punch-marked coinage wm n private coinage 
iMued by guilds and silver smiths with the permiisloM of the rtiling 
powers' (C.C4.M.I. p. 133). But lystemadc studies ofalU 
hoardi, and thair provenances have led scholhn li Mg^t chM 
they were atruok by a central autkoHty» DJIj Spobsca and 
Vanish bhld the same view. : ‘, 

Side by side with ehe ptmchwtMHced eadti, (fie<d(rubk coult 
came into enhtdhce In Nordt-Wemm India d^fvards the of 
the 4th cednely B.O. whh devices like thd stmtiko, kodki (r» or 
yihara, C.J> Brown observes: '"Doubledie” comi, again of 
hforth-Western India, are bertor and show Iranian influencoi 
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though devices like the bull and the elephant are Indiaii. But 
the Mltra coins of the second and first century B.G. with the names 
of ten kings (Sunga) to Brahmi script and the Mathura coins with 
twelve royal names, though dout^di&etruck, are free from foreign 
influence. The coins of Malwa illusuate the transition from 
punch'marked to the die^struck coinage. Tbus a system of coiaage 
originated in India and evolved on indigenous lines till Greek 
contact in the second century B.C. and the following centuries 
improved and enriched it. ’ {Tkt Ctvu 9 JIh£s, Chapter I.) 

The coinage of India was m^roved in the succeeding epochs 
under (he Influence of the ardsiic currencies of the Greeks and 
Che RomaiM. The Greeks oouw in India have disclosed to us the 
names of more than thirty rules, most of them unknown to other 
sources, of Hislwr. Their characcerwiic features are porcrait- 
heads and bilinguial legends; most of them are civcuUr and 
cooform to the Teisian cr Indian standard M weight. There is 
little doubt (haitthi services of the very best arcUts of Bactria were 
madeuse ofsQ'thedkaving of the many individualistic portraits* 
of the earlier monarcha, Eethydemus, Demetrius, Ructratides and 
pthen, and the of the finUltfd wod: still ranks these heads 
with the fipoc ever* made. Gardaer righdy c^terves : ‘ The 
portraihf of DtfneiruiS, of Anihnachus, and erf Eucraddes are 
che.jnost rethaikable which have come down to ua Grom 
antiquiQr> and the eReot of them is heightened in each case by the 
introdudt^ of a peculiar and strongly characterise head-dress* 
whidi M rendered svith'sceopulous enacmess of detail. * (Tfu eoim 
Gwit andSc^tiiu 0 /ducting and iadia in (As Brilish Mustum,, 

ln(EO."p< hri)> * We mis* c^ peculiarity in the corns of the many 
ssiccOssors <d the kndo-Greeka balonging to other breign tribes,, 
except >«hen'fbr a, brief period obvious atnsnpts at :portraiture 
are disodorible in the rcHfarkablo isswar of Wlma Kadphises and 
Hnvisbka. Deivtrms airock c^per coins with legends 20 two 
sttipo-^Gcoek and: Kharoshthi on the obverse and the reverse 
^especnivriy. Botiaudes imitated him and idsund silver and 
copper coins, and one of his copper coins contains the figure of' 
Zeus, si.rho is described as the city God of Kapha. The coins of* 
j^poUodotot and Menander are abundant and their circulation 
se Broach as kce as the fir^ century A.D. is vouched for by the 
silve* Drini of Antialcidas are also atanerous. The 
jRgii B to *oa the obverse are so dear that we can gain scoie ide4> 
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of the ^Ticm^icy of the Indo-Greck kings. Devices on the reverse 
include animals like the elephant and the bull- The HellenUiic 
influences of Bacirian coinage were gradually replaced by the 
iniroductioa of Indian elements. , It shows that ‘The engravere 
were no mere slavish copyists of western models, but were giving 
free and spontaneous expression to their own ideas.* {Cambridge 
ffisU/ry ^ /ndie, Vol. 1 p. 645). 

The copper coins of Mauei show Greek gods and goddesses 
and ihc elephant’s head in imitation of a certain coin ofDemetrius r 
On one coin, he is seated on horse back; this striking device is> 
characteristic both of the Saka and Palhava coin^e. Silver coins 
of Azes I and Azillses are abundant. As on Maues ’ coinage, 
Greek gods and goddesses appear on ooth silver a Ad copper of 
these two kings, but now for tlie first time, an Indian goddess 
Laxmi is introduced. The legends on these coins deserve attention. 
Most of these foreign coins are bilingual, Greek and Kharoshchi 
scripts being used after their prototypes, while some of the Satrapal 
group contain legends is Brahmi senpt alone as was the norm of' 
the native currencies. The Greek legends are only partially 
legible on some of these coins, the Kharoshthi ones are clearer.' 

The coinage of the Kushanas is divisible uto several main 
groups; the coins of Kujula Kadphisee, those .of Wina Kadphises 
the striking pieces of the Kanishka group of kings ^ and, lastly, the 
money of the later Kushanas. They have.all dieir distinctive 
traits, and a iimii<aittous study oC theee groups* tridicaces that one* 
nxeges into the ocheh The Greek legoid on ,the fust group b 
generaliyilleg^ ; it is far dearer on. the second«, The Kushaoasr^ 
issued gold as well as copper colds. The copper colas of Kadphises i 
contain the bull on the obverse and the BacC'ian camel on (be* 
reverse. Kadphises II issued the double rtdtsr, aod the ijuart^r* 
4 taUr, and on some of these coins be appeals csOss-legged nB*a 
couch, or his head or bust is found. * The portrait of the ki ng ia< 
most realistic though hardly Battering—a corptdent figure vmh;a 
long heavy i&i* and a large nose, be appears wearing on hla head' 
a conical hat with Itreamers. ’ (Brown, Coins of On. 

the reverse of his coins is found Siva on bis che4acteristic $yt3sbolr> 
The most important mark of Kanishka and Huvlshka is the varied 
reverse. It is a remarkable thing especially in contrast wtth the 
single device fitature of the coins of their predecessor WIma Kad" 
phises. The large number of their gold and copper coins beat on 
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ihfi rcv«rec the figuree of divinitic# belonging to variou* creeds 
Zoroailrian, Indian, axwi Greek. The only two Indian deities 
appearing on Kimshka*$ money are Siva and Saiyamuni Buddha, 
while no real member of the Greek pantheon ia ever to be found. 
On the obvene of some of his coins he is standing and on a few 
of hi* copper coins, sitiiag on a throne. Huvuhka*$ copper coins 
4how him seated cross-legged, seated with raised anns, reclining 
on a cottch, and riding an elephant, and on the retwe many 
gods appear. Siva and Nandi are characteristic of the reverse 
of Vasudeva's isruei, and on the other side the king k standing. 
The coins of the later Kushana*, the saccesson of Vasudeva, have 
on their reverse either Srva or: Ardochao. Th^y were soon to be 
characterised by only a partial Wingunlity, dfffering from the 
earlier mode. The Grtek wipt ^otred a progfcssive degwdation 
until the bgend almost ceased to be intelligible, and the sewnd 
iscript, used to write only the king’s name in ' CSiinese fashion,* 
ii.e. verticaUy under his extended arm, was Brahmi ; the reverse 
device as usual had the thon desonptrve label in Greek. 

The Saka Rshatrepas of Wesatrn India continued their 
earlier eotn-type during the 4nd and Sid cent. A.D, The 
Xshatrapa ruiees possessed a remarkabi: hi*toric sense. The 
xrircular Brahjni legend on the reverse of deir coins carefully 
.iofntionj the name and title, not oidy of the ruler but also of his 
Alher, From the time ofjrvadaman (175 A.D.), each coin issued 
•from the mint began to bear the date of its issue, given behind 
•Uie bust of tl* kii^j- Hiis has coim to the aid of the modem 
hlMoriaw » deiehnice the chronob^ of Westem Kshatrapa 
T5ie' ^MXnted three-arehed bill with the Sun and the 
Moon oa eaher side • the reverse lyntbol ott the Kshatrapa coins- 
stden ismed coin* abo, M they are 

Afleaymotar GewraJly iht^.hM eSepbtM on the obsene and 
«ii<*«rrfied hltt OB the revene with dm Bte and the Moon cm 
dithet' side and ifae dete of tew beW.' 

Tte Yaudheya* and other republican tribes imitated the 
o^pec ooiaage o( the Kushanas, just as the Kunindas and olbc« 
^fbe Pwijab had oc^W Greek and Sake types in the fiict century 
.&G. 

" ^^^Ageofd* Imp«teGupea»(3»to600A-D.) constmm 

petibd w the euoiutkB Various 

asid typ« of the bmpenn are fa%hiy inmnihg a* well 
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AS instructive. They shed a welcome light on the personality 0/ 
:the sovereigns, on the economic prosperity of the empiie and the 
immense v«alth of the country. The study of these coins also 
.acttsts tiio gradual. Indianisatioa of the currency. 

With the assumption of the imperial ride Mafaarajadhiraja 
Ohandra Gupta I, , the founder of the empire, started hia gold 
^age. The view of Ailan that the coins beaxbg the figures 
of Chaadragupta and his queen Kumara devi on the oTjversc m 
•commemorative medals issued by hit son Samudra Gupta i» 
untenable. As mark of the dieappearance of the foreign rule and 
the establishment of a new Hindu Sute, Chandra Gupta I must 
have Issued his gold coub. Had Samudra Gupta* issued these 
.corns as commemorative medals, the same of the commemorator 
•would have appeared on these coins as it does on the commemorative 
medals of Eucraudes- As it is, Samudra Gupta's own name is 
•conspicuous by its absence. 

On the obvene of the coins of Gbandra Gupu I, w« find the 
Icing and hia:que«A Kimtara devi standing and facing eanh other. 
•The le^sndis which is probably in acknowle^cment 

of ii« hdp of dw Guptas had recerved from their lichchhavi 
*reIation$i 

The importance of the recent discovery a hea*d of 

Gupia coins at Bayaaa (Bbaratpur Sm) is.<»eiy grdat. The 
coinsofthis large hoard have been cwtkally ctfised^ Prof. A.^. 
.Akle^lar and pnUiriied.by IhcNumittnatic gooiedyof Iridia 
!l>is titt><abla^e of t&e b^st hoard- of ancient indm*.Gold- 
.€0*18 ew diaaorered^aRdl oamverod ih 'tihc hwory of Indian' 
Aichttekrgy. .H gina aa aqoupte and dewitpiion of the 

1821 cobs ‘rf the hoard which'were recovered/recording cai^iPy 

the size and weight of each. The special importance of the 
hoa:^ liwm the Ihctihat it disdosos a ntdnbae^of t>pes aid 'afrletics 
^t.were so €ar uninbua. The hbard showlthat Kiunata I 

was^hapathogreattMrTwnev'er of the Gi^ dyfl»t^or iadiw. 
.d 6 sa*K^ihcfiBRCime as ivany ad five now'Typ«.of*i»»(l^ dretiMJ 

andl'Ae ^Ueca. e>Tb; .v(a>.CahatM t^, Oyria 

the xhijJdfcenM IdayCr afe^hflnBeidw'''lSht;.- 

slaytp type/ Tho hoaid daobae.aereKS new poetic •hemattaftes. 

Thus, the hold ccaoaoflhwBayana hcasd a^phsnem in evw way 

the already: lDBe»Wn.'«ypes d«cribM ki AlWh€ahifeg 8 ^e/SA» G*Mr 
^eiks 0/the Brituh Musam. , . > • - 
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Chandra Gupta t y/*t succeeded by his son Samudm Gupu.. 
Samudra Gupta had a vetsadle personality, as remailiable for' 
physicaJ power as for inteUectiial emijwnce, artistic predilecuons 
political 8^;acity aixi adttunistracive insight. Like his lather 
Samudra GupU paid considfratde attention to his coinage. He 
>va5 not coBtent to issue cmeb in a single typd. He introduced, 
a pleasing vari^ in his ctw^rypes and his noble ^aSimple was 
emulated by bis successors, as al cOTsequence of vrhich we posses 
in Gupta, gold coins the most arCUdcaerkg of gold coins ever 
issued in A«eieDCln&. So far six coin types of Saisudrk Gt^na 
are Jmpwni of these the Standard, the Archer and the Baide^axc 
refer (ohis aiilicary ox^^its aiMd xht Asvamedha type cosxunensorates 
their successful culmination. The nther two types give us a 
gUtapse of the p»xnality Mxd the penonal acccwi^dishments of the 
On the' Lyriat type, €.J. Brossn mikes the folknying 
significant remarks : 

* The cxceUtat modelling of the lung's figure, the skilful 
deliAeatkn;of the fea mi e s , (he carcfifi actendon fo details 
.and the gex^ah'cwnsitaiess of the design in the best 
sp^CHnebs'coQStiSBte this,type as Ae highest expression, 
of Gupta numismatic arL* (Tl&r C«tv of In£a, p. 45.) 

To Samudra'Gupu belongs the oedit of inirodiming poeti-* 
oal legemh on iadian for the first time. Revival of Sanskrit 
was’the domieaiLt icatuie of the Gupta Age; acoording to the 
Allahabad Pillar InscripuoB, Samudra Gupta ws himself a poet> 
af h^h mait: - It is therefore natural that be ahould have felt 
hh coindegsdds ^ould be m Sanskrit poetry, announcing his* 
anbievemenu m adecftoze and am>c^«iase language. The obt^rse 
legiaA OA ssandavd type is a tine a Upagiti.mem running m. 
follow*: 

'iHmarasatn '^^caM Jibr^un^ho £vam Jfoyatt* 

Thieteiga. 0 fChaa(h»€}tipu 11 isremaricableforus numismatic* 
aafivity; Minting of gold cosos was dwxe moce maensiv^y during’ 
hia than in any prit^ or later reign. Chandra Gtq^Il 
Condnued the Archer and T%er-slayer gold. coins of Ids fotHer^ 
eqsddciag in the latter case the tiger by the lioa. The conquest, 
of Malwa, Gujarat and Kadsaiwar neceasiated the issue of silver 
mtneney, for the restdeawr of ths area were aeonstomed to it for' 
tsf^shaA,thatt.faaidiMl fean dnrmf the Scythian mle. Thin 
emperor also started issinng copper currency. • ' ' . ' 
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Besides inutating Samudra Ghipta’s Aavamedha type and. 
some of the types of hts own father, Kuihara Gupta introduced 
the Peacock type Oaiiiht fiieJsbanUndsr and JVatapa types. He 
struck silver coins. The empire contijiucd undirnuushed down, to 
.the death of Skanda Gupta. Gupta^'mints were fairly active 
dutii^; the reign of Skanda Gupta. His silver coinage is as copious 
as tha( of his father, he sup^nted some of its types by introducing 
new ones like the Bull and the Altar types. But his gold coin^^e* 
ia much lets copious and show's only three certain types. The 
financial strain of the Huna war had also told upon the treasury; 
for many of hb goH cohiS are heavily adulterated. 

The Hunas issued several coin types in >sUver and copper, 
some of them original. Their earliest coins were issued on the 
model of the Sassanian type. They are thin and large and have 
the Saesanian bus t on the obverse and the Altar aad Fire-attendants 
on the reverse. When the Huna>.<onquared the r^ons of Punjab 
and Kashmir ^ they issued a copper currorcy clos^y hnitatu^ 
ihe Kushahh prottviype with the standing king on .the 
obverse and the seated goddess on the mrtni. With the 
annexation of Oentral India, they came into omtact with the 
Gupta coinage. They did not issue 4ny gcM boin* but were 
content to issue aUver an^ copper curTCSieies, tdosely imitaiing 
those of the Ojipta*. 1. 1 'A.-'\ / • 

The coins of the varloiis AscjaiiuT pHnoee ^ing in Hindusisi 
said Oentral India aie usually gold, Copper or hd^, very rarely 
sskttc. The coau ^ all ^ <frtfPnM«r'* in weight. The gold, 
corns df t}i«>K^aotrari^<dyBaMy of Bahala, of the six Ohandela. 
ku^s of Mahoba m Buadalkhand, of the Tosnara dynasty ef 
nod of lUthor kings of Ranauj bear the familiar goddess (iexAi^ 
on the obverse, with a slight deviation from the Gupta deeke; 
that the goddess has four arms instead of two j On (hefreabiw'la 
an ioscripcion giving the king's name in old Nagsri» tihi ahe gold, 
pfthelastduee princes of the KnJacho^ dynasty Of I^Cahako^,. 
in Che Madhya Pradesh, a rampanf lion k substitated the 
seated, goddesses oa thp obre^. Hie seated hu3i and horscfiienv 
cbe abxat ic^yasiato d^oes ob ebppef and billon coins, 

wore »iinroduced by.iho Bpfthsn^'^^s of Gandhakui, who fint 
used them >«i sdvtw. Siadlar cc^ worn struck by the Tosnara 
aad Ghaidian dynastiei of E)etKi,' the Rathors of Kanuaj and. 
Rajput ianga of Manvar. A few copper coins bf the' Mahakoaala 
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lungs and ofJayavanBazi of Slahoha have* & figuoe' o( Hanuman 
on the obverse and a Kagairi legend on the joverae. 

The Gosse^ ef Sonth BudiB 
Nuraismada,. which ibnos an istiwesring and unportastf • 
branch orarchaeo2ogy*ixL rdntkBi to thohktc^ afdie rest of India, 
has 80 far not yield^ accept in a. few iihtaaKts, any. sCnking 
TOuhs f(B the gdcraL hitcooy of South IhrHa. Sodth Indian 
coinagea, howeves, have * ae yei not received a sdentiAa scaunesu 
in any ^*97 CO be c otm/aied with that which has t^ztalned sueh 
valuable fautcsioU results the coma, of dke North * (Rapson 
^oureif 9f ln£» Butofy : Cem, p. I23)>. .Sons o£ the coins 
already dbcoverad prasettf gceat difficddea U the. student and 
oSet less reward for bia kaboun then, that coina of* the North.’ 
ReaBy ancient* aoiw are rase and eontaiB; bd data and. few 
le^nda, often coly dM mler'a naiK <m ride? ako the 
devica upon dum see* <^tea crude and bdisriact. Tbscetsoagular 
Fie» of in^uM nhxt bearh^ several .piaich>maik«; the* Furanas 
(eUlings) o4 the laiv booka wete comiBon. (n both Northern and 
Soucharv India and cestaialy belong|o dse.'omcwies before Christ; 
anch silver pusteh'COarlied cosos hand* bben. fossajl on many shn 
aa rite Gbdavari basin iA*KoUm)iir,.Goai&aitara and TschinopoV, 
ia the Bimlipacacn Tahsh of the Visagapatam duOKt, Singavaxam 
in the Krishna district, Madurai and several oCherplatts ; co p pe r 
^M^hrdiritfd eoias were abo'hnowh as td. t h ia cyps od ceimge may 
*be t^ecL to We gano a^of cieariaiteahoea 2fiDr A.D: In Ikcer 
pdacW^ cuina^s of ih« Soedi was samh in jgold, tum 
ailrfBc ;■ Chppat* was used foa lOaUec daaottiBngionu .OTgoUcoiiD 
tWA g^ecaU)! lv«.duu}RunaihW;’khe cbdoW- perh^ 
daci>^&^.n4pa ftaa the ChaHdwcitdn ^.li:>ae, alio calM 
akd tmuHy v^ighag a 

KMahiacaheW or ie> M 9ws c W the;b«w being a 

iemb id ri» aaMk(n9 w^bt 6 co nf ow a ing to the 

yna^oS.' coina ajesph«nria»a£FUiD.gDldbeawig 

* miivte) puaoh-ipask ; a^lisUa latai miat^bKfDdnt>tmi6s which 
VKCR thin cMg-thafcd pfoceg aLfliaean cast 

sada oftlil md '^hea oo. both; and fotaUy came the ds&eirudi 
puttee 6fvhfob:4«tii|khsaudl ViinWPsBPgar pagodaa ace the beat 
sioM^S apecimCBV* Theta wae » gbnaral .peeferoace for so»U 
cisss» siiW.AapsVtGatieigi'iaoly one <r rma grams n 

rana.ef rbesmanffct yeciiaraa M oomabbown. 
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During thecAriy ccjoAiries of the Christian era Roman imperial 
coins of gold and were Imported in >co&sjderable quantity 
in the course of trade and circulated freely in the country ; the 
. email co^^er coins iwamg Roman devices and legends might 
have been locally produced by foreign settlers. The author of 
•the Ptr^lus makes frequent mention of large imports of specie in 
she ports, and the specie maialy consisted of RoxOan’ccina. Hoards 
of these different metals have 'been unearthed in varioiA localities 
of South India, and ihey undoubtedly comprised the wealth of 
4he rich South Indian magnates, traders and producers. Thtfe 
were sJao BLiunxp eettlemencs In the coxmtry, as excavations at 
kArileamedh near Pondicherry and other places have proved, and 
Roman coins were in great demand there'. Robert ^weil In his 
lucid aceoitac '(J.R.A.S,* 1904) of these hoards i^ers to a large 
aumber of Roman copper colas, sMne among them being of the 
omperoraAxoKUus and Honorius, mostly collected from Madurai 
and its environs. They were in his opinioc Imported from Rome 
aa cucrency^orpBSrthaseaof comparatively value by * 
or pftteoU using Roman cocm in daily life actually resident at 
Madurai Sor a rime.’ Colonel TufheU refeia to another jclass of 
coins foucid at Madurai, * amall Insignificant cc^per coins, scarce 
Che 8i2e«f a quserter of a fardnng, and cloady ceserahUng the early 
issues of the mtive nufits,' boi -sfbkh are at the same tiise Roman 
ih chatMiar. On onb j«de they bear tlie imperial head, very much 
worn, somfitimes with fmat eracee of as iaacTtpucn ; the ether 
side s h oxB afac: figures of three Roman selcUera atanding, spear In 
hand. 

The Satayabans used lead for many of thdr issues, and their 
coins bear kgeode df she names of kings which confinn tbcPuuifo 
lists of these names. One of the moa iateretfing types of tittse 
noms is that bearing atwo-masted ship on the obverse, an iadi- 
ostion of the mariasae poaver and acuvny of the And^as i the 
same design Is foiind .stt4Ciine copper eoioa «f about the aamedaae 

eraUttieiater,&!Bmfotther«Duth« * , 

Thb earllesaPaabIm/aeSaf were pevfaap^itrticLiQrthBKadaabbasv 
bat one<o£ the .caina tfaar &o be cBoeti^ihdhcrerily dated is a 
base sAfdr peee wtfhj^sAon 'deidce sM the tide Kfiama 
on the obs'eite which dhirly larioogs to^Vi^uvasdhaoa {6LS<S3) 
the founder of (he long hae of Eastern Ghainkyas-nders. The 
peasetiee of punebonarkiag on She ^Id-coirtage lingered long: 
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after its disiue on silver and copper ; asid a hoard of coins 
atruck by the Tdu^u-Chodas of Nellore in the thirte en th century, 
dbund m 1913 at Kodur, shows that the Pa^-lania type had a 
.len^'history and wide ramiBcadons* Of more or less die same 
’type bat of somewhat better fabric are the gold coins of the ChoU 
•etnperon Rajendre-I and Rajadhzraja I and of the Basten Chain- 
*hya Rajar^l discovered as a large bomd in Dhavalesvaram 
>(Godavan) in 194d.. Nagari legends generally inconptete, appear 
•on ICahaciya cms and eentimie in diose of Vijayanagar ; they arc 
fousrd oaJtfae of some ocher dynasties like the KadambaS 
<of Ooa and the Choks» The legends on coins of other dynasties 
in Kannada, Telugir or Thnul according' to the iocaiicy b 
avhich tbey'were slhick. '. - . 

During.tire period of dKir paranetuft^ m Soudsem ladia> 
-the Cholas issued coins of gold, silver, and ccppeN Speciinriu of 
•tbe gdd COBB arc rare ; silver rfms arri not so rare,'and copper 
-pieces df abes ar^* met with every day. Tliese coins, 

^endraly speahiDg^>are of mo typea-^^zte canying on both sides 
the <%oia x^bol of the Qgcriini^ Centre, flafttivl by the symbols 
of theaubjaci powers, tha Chere how and'the*Pindyan fish, with 4 
legend givir^; the naxae of'tfie'king^'ibe.odsdr called by Frmsep 
and Slhot, ahe ' OeyloB type,' in wUeh the symb^ give place 
<o ' a nsde human figure,' standing ho the obvene and seated 
on die reverse. As the ‘Ccyloa type '.makes its appearance ih 
the reign of Rajacaja I and the type wid) the symbols is known 
at penistfara long dsae after, even op to the reign of Kuloccunga 1, 
the view, common at one tiioe, that coins of (he ' Ceylon type ' 
are later than those of (he ufaer type hum he modified. In bet, 
is ma)>: be daubed if kvea^ any com spedimens deariy of an 
Age aazerkp'to. B^ssi^ b ^ 'that ttad.' CeyloQ type' would 

appear to be>ihal]y coevai aetb (he eds9. Mane of the known 
'Sporimena.ef Cbob cOTks hove .yet been tdentified whh any o£ the 
coins mentioned in ccmcempomrypsKr^tkias. 

The Hoysala power, whiefr mjae”nitD pcominence under 
'Viafnw^Vantttanh''(Jll^-iL41^{wrer the ashes of the Western 
Chalukya* p<7wer, bad for (hear tegazzanse a naned-lion. Sane 
.heavy g»ld cbias’wiifr old le^siidz, which bear that 

czdbldEh, have been,. Mitghrd ur'ifrittr' .On one ef dtere appeare 
the 3o«reih>ag tastepden, Sri/QUhoAt 'Gouda. 

Tbo^godasofnany Vijn^anagazldBgs are known ; they me 
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ramall and dumpy, and were issued also in their half and quarter 
•divisions. Their legends were at first either in Telugu, Kwnada 
•Of NagaH, while later kings used Nagari exclusively. 

The coinage of the short-Hved sultanate of Madura, usxially 
in billon and ccf»per, follows the contemporary Delhi models and 
is hardly distinguishable from Delhi Issues except by its southern 
type of caliigraphy. The gold and silver coins of the Bahnuni 
Sultans also followed the Delhi patterns on a more generous scale. 
In those of eaiiier reigns there is some variety in arrangement 
and design, but later a single design was adopted tor both metals. 
The earliest coppec closely tollowcd that of Delhit but innovations 
soon appeared, and the copper standard underwent many and 
i^uent chsiAges. The five sultanates that succeeded the Bahmani 
K ingd o m had their own separate issues, though not so well turned 
«oiit. 

Chronology 

We now pass on to Chronology. Now the first observation 
-to mai£ hert i» that somehow it has happened that in diecuseioos 
•of early South • Indian Chronology there has been prevalent a 
fairly ^♦idesp^cad error of using geolc^ical argumenta in historical 
dUcuHtons. Now this has to be said with some emp^is, because 
the talk of Lemuria, of Tarnil haviag been spread aH over tfife 
area of the Indian Ocean before the ocean submerged the dand, 
and of its. beang the oldest language m the worid—this talk h^ 
Ibeeil. tbs'pastlraeNof soiafe persons tor' too long. It U time thab 
MBtd i«0;«6od iip and sdid, * It Is all bwh !' Human life <*i 
•eafth'fflaay toPiB tiaeccmcems us as shidenO'of history had Itt 
first begmstmga not more than thirty or thirty.five thousand years 
ago at the highest. But g:eological changes relate to coudltiotts 
of earth before any life (not only human life) came into exl«enO&. 
;Submergence of continents and einergence of oceau not 
.oocuneaces of every day, and the last greaft changstof tjj ig aha¥dcftr 
•is put ,by goolc^lsis some millions of years 4 tgGi What h&s thb 
-got to do widt the hatory of humanity Which ettrtchts at 
•«eosfWabonti«fe,aByor isa or twenty rhowmid yeara fcojo now? 
Jkd that lengthiof 'tsae would mke us bacjc'to the old ftc^ 
nn age bftrdly,Afferent feom aiuntala,.when they 

Imd no: htaguage,!«i» speech and no'indtiscj iind ^ofe adll fiving 
{n the food^athering stage. < 11 -’.- .,»ni 

A word may be said in passing about the most st^^cus 
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'effort* of ft- H. Hera^ to dcxDPOStraic tbat a form of ijrotO'TajmT 
the languagt spoken and >yri rtea by the Mohoajo DaM people, 
that there were BaUelac, Pandyas aiid aioaag iheziii and- 

•50 oo. 1 aia att admiration ihr d»e iAduany and cbe oonauiency 
with winch tbeitamed Father set about U» htnine», and he 
aeceatiy pubUsbed tn their final ficixm the proceasee leadings 
him to hk eencluaiona, tbon^ the coa^usioa* iheziBelves had 
.been aec fiMth earlier in coaaiderable detail id several articles and. 
lecrwes » bat •Uz^ para of the aiguroeat arv^ to say dse least, 
very uneoQtin&ia^. A great deal 'of dassificadon and siii^ilifica-' 
tion has resuled from‘his study of thesd symbob as weS as from, 
that c»f other seh^an. fibt hk i a t e rpfet a udBS seem to take no* 
account wha^er^ of the many. dTSrolaes |Diildogicai, morphi>* 
iogical, Qjltural and hsatDrieal in the my of our Booty ting them.- 
At any rate there seems to be no reason to prefer them to 'the 
readings and interpretatiMMAoBdcA;^ other writers Waddell 
and ^an Msith* 

The story of dto Three TamU Sangasns has orUy to be read- 
in thsAr^uuU iA one to tee diat there is nohhi<vy there. Like 
•dkO-Buddha, the Jma and Vyasa, bece abo one -hkioncal reality* 
•has been inidtiplf^ m^iiy.fidd by the myth'OBlnDg mstmct of 
•Che people. * 

'Another-tendency of-winch iseiuion has been nude elsewhere 
«that of treadng famous figures as coniempecaneno* whether in 
they wertfso aremt. Likewise we have coUections of tales in. 

Tami l ntsaftr whidi is about nvo hundred vtd fffcy 

$etnt cdA at the taost. Sotae l e c d u t hoax, Vitudarasmnanjm, has- 
given pi^ulanty to « «v»ber of most isoamhenticated occouats,. 
and mholawhswd wasted* dSw eftots in aAemptaag dironcdogical 
seconattoccons oia the hasie of these take. 

£ven with i%gud te nar'eiks opoaos are hat qcdR setded,. 
pa you might behave. . The origins of she Vlkniaa and ffgfea eras- 
h9V^ flot been satc^ccoAly eli^idBiBil, and the Kollaa cn which, 
•ia pecdliac ta ^u(h IndiL seocs to be naming in two' versions' 
Aftro or less addpendfist ofestofatnher. There'we two diffmst 
ono.-pusixaHiat to ^aa &gm tlie feimdatiesi of Q aikc, 

’ >• Rccaiidy »«ayr«mkW^ fiw HehtojaSkrp Mript'a to 

ef'S dnhiumb* IntoftiTsprih kboca UA » maouie of ms indwSurepct» 
doness. ICVI.Dec, 1940, py. 683-8$.-. - , 
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and the othfr frcun the dace of its destruction* The so-called* 
‘ destruclkn * must be taken to have been an imporiant incident 
in a war or otherwise, from which an era was begim, rather than 
,^c permanent disappearance Of the city, whidi has been a floisrish-* 
ing pMt ahnoec since the date of hs foandadcA. 

The internal chronology of a king’s reign is often determined 
irom the spread of his Inscriptions over ,his regnal years. The 
•Dost imporunt dynasty of ^uih India wore the Cholas, whose 
inacriptions account for something like a third of the tttsd Bomber* 
of South Indian inicnpiions j they fallowed an oxeallcnc practice 
in this ragard. ,Th« fint great monarch of the line, Rajar^a, 
started the praciioe of having a*«t firasasli in whi^ the irnportant 
achievements of the ruler should be recorded ia a definitive idem. 
That firesafti was repeated in every one of the grants recorded in 
his reign, and as the reign advanced and fresh achievementa fell 
•to the credit of the monarch, the firata/ti was expanded accordingly. 
^ne may .tniac onojKlf alzoost unreservedly to the guidance of 
4hese>y4E|iiU)V.and eccploit their growth through the reigns as mwfh 
4s possible. Without such guidance it would not at all be possible 
to evedve the relative internal chronology Of the events of a reign, 
^ain, there are other aids to the historiao are faund in 

other practices of particular dynaatim.. The Choka, fm* iosUAS,. 
.^d a rule by which a Rnjakeoari was always succeeded by a 
Parakesffi. This rule has Qosac ro furnish very groat aid in 
^ealiog.'With the interval beewooB ths death of Parantaka I and- 
Ae aMOHion of fi;s^faraja I, one of the most mtricaie ^odb or 
Impesigl Chola chrooology. lakewue.amox^ the Pandyas them 
was an aJtefparioB. of the tides Mara- and Ja ta-varman. Thtfe am 
other instances known .also among the Eastern ChaluJcyats, Bastem 
pangaaand.so 0 &. 

One very intriguing phrase, awt commonly nKt -viidi in 
PaadyauiucriptiaEtf.aod occasioDdUy in;Oth«»T cecopds also, iardk 
phrase opposite year),* What k <be n«an^:ctf*e, 

.aadonjwhw-h^^Yfw^itrwAoncd? SosMtmwsitWbee&nM^aed- 

si^e or .the other of tho r^tVaiTa^. . Cut 'this. l^pod»sia 

^as nakiyxrswl truf, on xerifiention* .And inKwiW -one^ aad 

sa^e .seign seem.to give figufos at.random;«n.eid^r,sufe of* 
dfiit p^uAse. We tpow fallow Ae practice, of ie Tegatl* 

.yw of the xsMrdn question, l^.addii^ ap *s41 <he figums giveiu 
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in it, sometimes u zoeny es four, ell connected by the phrase of 
^ ediramandu * being repeated the required number of times. 

Anoti^r type of aid \tt get is the presence of definitely astro> 
nominal data, the Petckaitga data being given. One may thin^ 
that this is a blessing, but achoiars wbo have worked m the field 
have reason aknoet to wiA that these data were not available, at 
least in such profiisim. Only one scholar was >ab]e to make a 
satis&ctoiy use of them—«ot dll; bur only some of thenn-^d that 
was . Prof. KicfilOni. He adopted the tiAt that be would' nOt 
make any emendatkos in dte data given by the inscripti^ and 
that he would not accept any single date, however satisihctory, if 
it stood by itself sarelatod 10 - at laast one other date, dually 
eadsfactory.' Thus His rule was *t^t if tw separate inscriptions 
withoin bec^ aseaded in any manner yielded dates wlndi were 
historically recondlable with each otb^, then any cne of them 
may be taken *«s sen established datum. TMs caution was ver^ 
*necueaiy• becatte the detail; of any particular group may repe^ 
themsakvtadutce m a century and you willnot be aUe to determine 
du eM^espdndmg year‘in the Quistian era accurately unless you 
bavu die data which fix‘ihe dale m the Ohrlhtian era definitely. 
'That dcation oomot be attained withoht two mter-cocnected 
dates, and this prdUem u ^TTy aeu« wbeta we deal with thA history 
ofihostfedUval i^dyas. It is there that we have a large number 
4>f iaici^pdcns farDUhiag these anrologica] data, but data which 
are do^boiy to'reecocfie with one another. It is in that field chat 
Prc$. KiaibMn^ greet work has been of invaluable assistance in 
teying a’paA fiw evt^vhsg a more or less continuous account of 
'dsat po^bd. '&ielbom%.xbetlmd9 and condusiolu have been trotc 
1m eioMy Ibtiow^d 'tvy 'hh^ suceessorr. Jao^ and Sewell 
almost strictly adhered to hk rules, but they a Htde more 
lax'^ oq‘ iCifeliKiVn'wns in iHWodOtflig emenifatiocis in tbe'i^riglnal 
4tetai T»di0enAmoi6i»du9^«rL.D. S w anAk Unu PUlai whi^ 
bak gKwt tt-ihat tnoaumental WOHt, the 2 ft£ait ^herntris, evety 
•anafenf df 'Indian hisfi^ry-wSl be eternally grateftil. 'The 
-profiiaiiflnal dstronemees kZk aot stifl qmte deCid^ about tl^ 
aecurdOp'of •the^pfaemefb. Ajtd ra so recent a date as A.'D. 
^979, an bsshr^stfbaj the grant df Eko^ Co the Dutdi'Cnitlpany, 
date'V.%ieh fs ^c wothed out m the FMsnsrv—.Ufarg^ 
*9^ kddtd didf'99 days ArfKkt mo^ii In diat 

•yeaft ‘proof tteac thfh^ ^ very 
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•valuable aa a guide, it does not seem to be aitronojnically quite 
.above craiidsm. And when you come a crow the worfe of aa 
scholar like Venkacasubbiah of Mysore, astronomy becomes an 
extremely imceriam; thing, because from the arguments he employs 
to criticise his predecessors and to explain his own results, we are 
unable to sec that his results are any better than those which he 
would replace. Swaxnikannu PiUai made a famous attempt to 
. demonstrate that fiye Pandyan kings were contemporaneouriy 
ruling for several generaaona together j and he based his conclu¬ 
sions on asironomkal data which he set out to interpret in the 
light of Marco Polo’s statement that Five Brothers were ruling 
sinsukaneously in the kingdom of Ma’bar- Marco Polo was a 
. coaiemporafy vdmess. He travelled in India in 1292 and observed 
that five brotheia were ruling. Either Marco Pob was not well 
informed, or there vMa a pcrsiaient confusion between Pandavaa 
and Pandyaa j if cannot be said that, the efforts of Swamikannu 
PiUai ,to ptosvfthis .BucceniOT have yielded satisfactory results. 

.Wc'^rtsst'always beaf in mind that at best all our chrono- 
logieal' rcsuliaJard only .approximations, particularly isi early 
history j so 'that one can make no bones about shifting a date 
about 10 or< L5 years this way or that. Thb cannot be done o^ 
course for dates that rest on an eclipse or scsiie such definite datum; 
:in one case the number of days that had elapsed a the Kaliyuga 
at the lima of ehc.feco»4 ia meaticlned. Hue speaking generally, 
‘South Ittdittr history is*still in the makiag, and we must bewate 
-of 'Qm^'Outacives^down'tn a chronobgy rigid in sdl its detaiii 
tmxd ouC Sftytsu^tiMs' have proceeded much further than they 
have ycbdbne.' Wo haws not yet got, for instance, an authoritative' 
aecouQt etw bf the Pallavi political history, much less of dyhasties 
like the Gaiigas, Kadambas and so on, ’There are indeed booka 
oa these subjects, but they do not carry you fer. They are very 
•offempurc rehashes of publishad reporta, the data ka whit* have 
not been patted by any sound process of Juswieal critid«. One 
• often finds that the eoaduoons'Racbed oa a fromlhe Bafidyao 
poiai cf Vieiv undergo, a conaidaraWe MvsMbh ^ Cheda. 

sidois takezf upandacorreUtiod natcen^^ bsewMD tbdPandya 
and Cfiola^istory. - T1ierewiJTp®iwrps.bersoioe fiirther shifting of 
-sewal «f the 'ditet Vangiag from the 5eh« co the lOdi century 
.A.Dtf'beoauio'thistt are a number of synchroofans nj^esied by 
Pillavi'aad* Oanga inscriptions whidi hnv* not ynt beed 
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criiicaUy &xid in some cases ve do not have the accurate* 

data wiudi would be necessary before we could reach a very* 
precise condusioa* 

Where we have several mscripboas dated in the Saha era as 
we have an dfr the Rashtralatas, Uter Chalufeyas, the Vijayanagar' 
rulers etc., the c»f chrcnolofy disappear largely, and a 

dear and authentic sequence of evexus becoines more easy to * 
otablish. GeneraUy speaking, chrmology becomes less and less 
ef a proMeiB as we a^tproacb our owb times. 

One final word on the present position of historical study. 
There Is nmch to inspire hope. Hie number Of periodjcah that 
axe devoted to the study of Indiaa faistorual subjects is on the 
increase, and confice&ces hekj from rinse to tkne to discuss topics 
of hUUmcal inteeest acbT abo becoming incrtescn^y useful and. 
numerous; still one Seeli that we are itot nrakiiig any very definite 
orsteadyapproach towards building up proper and sound standards 
of cesear^ in all the actxvtty that is going on. Oar journals are 
found to publUi very valuable artndes by the side of mere reped*** 
tiods, viah new error added so old. lu that respect 

perhaps our l^thm in the scsentfie fidd are in a much better 
posidon. If one turns, for inscanee, to ^ pages of the scientific 
numbers of the journal of the Royal Ascaric Society of Bengal, one 
seems to get on the vdsole less room for dtssans&crion. In fact 
ev^ on the archaeological and nunusmatic side, that journal was 
holding up a much hi^ser scsstdard than other jouraals idiich 
need be named. There is a real necessity fi>r nzueh winnowing 
beag done, far ^imguuhing the wheat from the chaff, and for 
^ f rS hU>»r^al OPC O bCrC 

semimlefi of a m die boah of and Seagnobos co 

wfuch ^ havo made sh many r efcrt n oet ^oiHy. Ihai passage 
seems k> reveal a sate of thags that premilod in Fnsce not long 
ago add frmhbes a pacaUei 'W the iitasatioB'vre fimi m India 
M-day,, and is tb ere fcve well worth our aatentioa. * ^ Towards rbe 
end .of the Secomi Empire thou was m Franco cm exkfigieoDed • 
pdMio oprnM an;She aiibject af Iritfntinl Bod books of 

bsstonchl erudma Moo pobhabed wiih itiyimfeyv pad sdmediBce 
9ifeo. pWsufed :iffdstscv<tl re Oards fi>c dvir .araduds*’ It>has 
than tet'the fodadcrs.ef the * AmOshfar rT AiO ih t ctldr fi'^kratvrv 
und^cooh » caafiehid aMe.of-tUi^ whioh they righdp deedfrd. 
domOia4s5iogs Wiih d>hotgoa*4eyadndniM«MdpaUk4UcB^- 
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mcnt to ihofic scholars who showed lack of conscience or method, 
an a manner calculated to disgust them with erudition for ever. 
They perfonncd aimdry notable executions, not for the pleasure 
of it, but with the firm resolve to establish a censorship and a 
-wholesome dread of justice, in the domain of historical study. 
Bad workers henceforth received no quarter, and though the 
Jifnu did not exert any great influence on the public at large, its 
police operations covered a wide enough radius to impress most 
of chose concerned with the necessity of sincerity and respect for 
method. During the last twenty-five yean the impulse thus 
given has spread beyond all expecution.' (pp. 137-8). 

Hints to Stadenta 

Some hints are offered here to the student who Is still a 
l>eginner in the craftmanship of history. There aie many excellen t 
manuals, some of which will be found in the bibliography to this 
'book, that are worth readi:^ at the outset, for that will aave him 
from committing, a number of oonor mistakes by giving him useful 
tips on xOany mattera. What follows here is by ao meaas meant 
as a substitute for nCh reading, but as a supplement to it. The 
work of a studonc comprises three well-marked stager : the choice 
of a sulqect, the gacheru^ and. arranging of the msSBiial relating 
to it, and the wruing out of the results of his attsdy. 

In the choke of a snl^ct.the studeat must have a due reg««i 
for hs owtt tasetaad eqaipruena, ebe scope oflknd by die subseef 
for d foeah aoudy^ and .tha acdesribilky of chamaieriRl bearing on 
r teecurtes of etudy organised at present in b&yeore and 
’Ma^aa^ dodiithse ia true bf.-»osae other Univeraitks as iweU, no 
sCudae stBfa with ea'equipment that enables him to start Vroria 
directly on any subject of South Indian History. The 
difBculry is one of languages,.and the Linguistic equipmeat 4£ tlscf 
graduates of our universities is indeed very defective froaatbh 
ocandpolnt of historical research^ Asd thaa caau:lM snatfe good 
only, by roadinees on the part, of the student tn eacertfkiiDself.lBr 
acqutffog the neCessacy eq^ripmesit. no.^rigaenl wc»k is 
possible without ct^ftcity to. study .the .oeigadM sousens et m 

least te control theb ose In dis<h9ric98 of «v?d«iM:e. Apdivk not 
difficult to.gain. capa^ty by applbahoa and coasicaat practice 

for scams Cnnc^ . IhitK have been Instances witbsA ray ]q)owlec^ 
<1 studeAts staiu^ work with no Initial knowledge of epigrapliy^ 
or Telu^ or Tamil, and gaining such a grounding In these as 
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has enabled them to read and cridobe 4h«ir sources at first band* 
As a rule it would be well for the student to look upon his first 
year after gr&duauoa as a period of preparation for research. 
And there is scope here lor our univemsdes to oifer short courses 
of an intensive character in Archaeology, Lfa^uistio Diplo' • 
m^tics; which students could take with advantage before they 
actually enter upMS research. The sQidy ofsorne modem European 
languages other chan English is also very desirable as much work 
on ladobgy is dose and pubtahed m these languages which does> 
not appear in Engliih at all, or at least not suS^ndy early to 
be useftd to the irudent in hb work. Whether tills language should. 
be French; German, must depend on the 

subject of the studwit’s interest. . Samkru, Persian, and Marathi 
are also indispensable for particular bmocbes of Indian h^oricnl 
swdy. 

Often the student looks to the teacher to aane the subjeet of* 
his research, .^id a student who starts like that looks to* 
the teacher aleo for everything dse, sometimes even the actual 
writing out of the thesis. Peckapa the stadent is not altogether 
» hlame for this, for rbmMghopthiaDegree course be has generally 
done very little for kinssdf or by has had everything 

dooe for hizn. But this ^nn does not worit as the domain of* 
reaeareh' where vdut a student gains by'contact wi^ hb teacher* 
h sHrictly linnW by hh owi oipaeiry for leffeducation and sclf^ 
repression. It would be well for the student to ya% himself tO' 
focae troi^ to di sco ver his own inlenet and choose a fubject. 
suited so at; be must cd* coarse depend on his teacher for addeo 
on tbft'ieope for worft m tbe chosen auhjeet, the biUiography* 
KUthgSoltasdsebhjaicfink, dwogh If be does his work diligently' 
be wid WOB surpass kie mcbeH ia kb knotdedge of theae* 

things.'* 

•'> Each stod^ m\m deoefop tab om plat^ ia the study of thb* 
sources and ttM accumalatioa of aidS'^ has memory m the form, 
of notes, retracts, memoranda and ao cm. The only genml* 
advfoe tfaac can be offered ^pean sio^ aad obviom, but aov 
9b dasy to in practice as it locdts. The notes and extracts^ 
made'must be clear muK cratain eaeact reforeneee to his* 
sbvses; for otbetdist’ cant bf the work wiU bm <o be done a 
seoedd^ tSiOe at^a^bnm^etsege, and eome of h may be forgotmo* 
a[^c>ge4ert' It is*n*bd not to formuUte a sub j e ct Gir coo prediely 
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at first or to cozxfioe one’s reading too narrowly. But unless ooc* 
happens to be in the happy position of being able to devote an 
indefinite number o( yeaie to the study of one’s subject, one must 
have a due regard to the time at one’s disposal, in choosing the 
topic for study. The loose-leaf and the indtx-^ard are generally 
recommended aa the most convenient carrien of notes and extracts • 
and this will, in practice, bo found much more handy than volu¬ 
minous notebooks; but there la a disadvantage against which 
careful provision must be made ; it is much easier not to miss a 
card or a single sheet of paper than a note-book; and no precau lion 
is superfious that would ensure that the student has before him 
at the time of his final writing out of his results, all the notes and 
references that he has accumulated on the topic of the chapter or 
section in the course of his study. A more serious charge some¬ 
times levelled against the system of loose-leaves and cards is that 
it restricts the scope for the play of mind by mechanising the 
processes of research ; and it is up to the scholar to he conscious 
of this daj^r and prevent its occurrence. >V]iatever the chances 
may be of such a deterioration of method setting in over work • 
spread over long years or done in the midst of other preoccupa¬ 
tions, a student working for a definite period on a selected topic 
should find it easy to keep his mind constantly switched on to his 
subject as it were, and to respond quickly to the impact of each 
new datum as it comes along hU path 5 and this is the surest method 
of keeping research from degenerating into a routine business. 
An alert and mobile mind that does not run into grooves is the 
most important requisite for success in the interpretation and. 
proper presentation of new data, or reinterpretation of old dau 
m the light of new ; an awareness of this requirement and practice* 
in the consideration of alternative interpretations of given data 
are the best means of ensuring it. 

The task 0 / writing out the results of the study forms the last 
stage of the student’s work. Often considerable difficulty is felt 
here mainly owing to the student having to write in a foreign idiom 
that he has not quite made his own. Hard work on his part 
and timely guidance from the teacher both in the planning of 
chapters and sections and their writing will go far to secure the 
highest quality of work possible under the given conditions. Every 
one must do his best 5 more cannot be d«nanded of him; aior* 
can It be less. ‘ It is wholly improper for the historian to say that 
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'because be caxuio< write like Thocydides be will not strive to write 
wclL’* 

The rule regulaosg the dboibudon of matter between 
reading text and notes cannot be pat better tban in the following 
words, of jusseesnd tf. * The proo&> (be lefermces, cbe discussions 
nf molt points sbotdd be put M tbeir propa p l a ce ; chav is in the 
j^otes ^qjoidices. The has to peel his potatoes; but 
he does xmt peel them on the dmniDg>«oom table.* 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SamtCES FOR M^tEVAL AND MODERN 
INDIAN HISTORY 

I. The Tuheish ^iuod. 

II- The Muohuls. 

HI- Trs Ma*iat«a«. 

!1V- The British Pseiod, 

(a) The Portugucs*. 

(b) The Dutch- 

(c) The French. 

(d) The English. 

So far, we have deacribcd the nature’ of the main sources 
for the History of Independent Anciestt India. We now enter 
upon a .long period of eeveml centuries, when Indians were no 
longer left to themselves and had to come to icitos with aggressive 
and domineerii^ aliw who generally had little sympathy or 
love for them and their culture. The firet nevcomers were Turks 
hy race and the adherents of the youngest religion in the world, 
Islam. The History of Islam in India is the story of a continuous 
adjustmeoi and mutual infhjencca in the midst of many Corfflicts 
between two cultures with weU-marked traits of their own. The 
cotuiueec of Nor4ehs htdid'^as effected towards the end 
of die cvrefilb c^uiiy aRer a fcittef stnfggie ^iiuch dragged itt 
dreary ki^'ftr the bBt part of ^ centorha. AAer a ccacuty 
of halt and such consolidation as the conquered allowed, aiQmpta 
followed in the fourteenth century to subjugate the Deccan andl 
South India ; these eflbrts resulted in the formation of the 
p«idenr Sultanate of the Bahmani Kingdom (1347) abdup fr 
decade after the resistance of the Hindu South id I^axu badfbttnd 
iis fbew in Vijayanagar (13S6). The M;^ha^ atJAquw o£ the 
North in the sixtetfnh century and of thr Soutlriff die semieeathi 
was a relarively easier tas^ ' Bsydnd Mbt>Urg»nuiBtMTS 

India during ihcae 

Wdstem ahd CeatnRA^ 'aad evenilfe^ndv 
«ade, literacure and ihe zdao^also 9tAiVhiok ahd th^ 

la ub cei^talal moani of dedinmm^ nhe Iproi^mknviftrforeigsera'td 
lotelcdhvehs is the MusUsa population/uflndiki.. * .1 

H—7 
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The hUtoriaiu of this period of Indian History possess on^ 
marked advanta^ over (be scholars interested in (he preceding* 
period. The Hindus showed little intoest in historical literaturer 
and tbO 'Sanskiic chronkk* aod ^graphical works that have 
survived can be counted 9m our finders. The Muslims gave 
themselves much more to genuine historical writing than the 
Hindus, and a number of historical works were produced under 
the patronage of the Sultans. They were mostly written by 
Muslim authors who concern themselves more with kings and 
courts and wan and intrigues, say little about the life of the common 
folk, and almost exclusively present the course of events from the 
coD^eror*s stand-point. The reactions of the Hindus have to be 
undmtood in general only by laboriously pfeCsog together data 
drawn from stray and obscure sources. Tise history of Vljayanagar 
and of the Marachas is, however, much bsner known chan that 
of Hindus aod Hindu kingrlnmi elsewhere. The Muslim writers 
^yere seldom feee from a religious bias that nude them indifierent 
to the culcare of the Hindus. These Persian historical prose 
wQrks should be supplemented by a study of the contemporary 
fbfeign observations, epigraphies reseaidMs, coins and monuments.. 
Only then can we get an accurate idea of thp Medieval period 
of Indian Histpry. 

Many of the Peasian historical prose works have been rendered 
iap? Ei^Ush-hut the tran^dons are not always reliable. The 
ti^nslacions ofsome of tfaeae Perrian works as given in TTu 
^ /ndfe AT iM' Us o«B Histm^ns, ctmifrising tJu MvSemmadatr 
^ ^smy M. Si*»t W ky J4kn In eight 

though uiuvenaUy cakoi as an authority of the- 

cte «|d.<¥VQn regarded by .many as the last word on the 
suh^cCfig not^ from oaoemciss. ThevariowPersiscb histories, 
^ven in it arg misleacKag a«d wrehaJde. The proper*naiDns have 
been miscracalated and (be Ferriaar idioiBa have been misiihder?' 
s44s<t Prof. Hodivaia hi bb StM£«s in LUg-MnUm Histfry ('IdSd) 
bhS'ceeiified a lajge number of errors of interpretation and translst^ 
daa^aed employed his expert knowledge as a rmnismacisc ia. 
aorroetiag varioM (t^onyms and determining the exact cbronology- 
'Sm Boa. MoaMnrt Elphinwone’s Tkt /Ssttsy 9 / In£a 
edfefeev Lohdoh, 166^ aaaialy baaed on elv evideaoea gatbased. 
feeiH «tfa» of ahs mndiiwid difimfeilii? liiM Ferfehtt, Shati Khan' 
and odrers, providtMhemost coapeahchgarhiurtey of Turkislv 
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Mughul and Maraiha periods of IndUn hisiory up to the third 
battle of Pajupat 1761. V. A. Smith writes: ‘Elphioseone Icnew 
the Maratha country and people so intimately that his narrative 
counts as a primary authority for sook, purposes.' Edward 
Thomas’s Ckronklts Pathan Kings of Ulki (London 1871) also 
provides-sozne valuable Infijnoation on the subject. Stanley Lane 
Poole’s standard work on Medieval In£a under Muhammadan Pair 
(Story of the Nations) (London, 1906) needs no introduc¬ 
tion to any one interested in Indian History. Although 
mainly based on the traaslatkms of Elliot and Dowson and 
prqudiced in some places, it remains sdll one of the best surveys of 
period. The Cambridge History of India Vol. Ill Turks and Afghans 
edited by Wolaley Haig (Cambridge 1928), mostly written hf 
Eumpesn scholars, may also be consuItccL Among the work 
wrinen by Indians, may be mentioned Iswari Prasad’s History f 
Meiieoal India (fim iAe Moghul Cor^usst) Allahabad (1928)^ 

and Asirvadilal Snvsoikva's The Sultanate of DelM (2nd ed. 1954). 
There arc also some good bwgmfrfiies of some of the prominent 
personalities of the period. Mohammad Habib’s Sultan MokmuT 
«/ Ghaxm^A study (Aligarh 1927), fls more scholarly than 
Muhammad Narim’s^uhan Medurntd^Ghazm (Cambridge— 1931 ). 
Dr- A. Mahdi Hussain’s The Pise and FaU of Muhanmad-tin- 
TughUk (London, 1938) is the best possible account of the main. 
adjiavemmtB of Muhainniad-bin*Ti^hlak. Among the provincial 
hfltorwi a aBaileystandsasa pioacCT' 

' This&ftdus book ^s a graphic picture of Western India 
during the Muhateaadan rule and describes in detail the Muslim, 
dynastjw who ruled ovtr Gujarat, their rise and fail, their warn 
with neighbours and imperial Delhi. Published in 1866, and 
partiaUy based on a translation by Prof. Dowson, this work fonns- 
a sequel to Elliot's Hlst^ of the Muhammadan Empire in India 
as cold by its own histwians- Mr- Oommisaariat’s Hidtdty ^ 
Gujasat (1938) forms a splendid snppleinent to the aUov® mentioned 
work. Stewart’s History of Pengetl is very useful on the hatorical 
role of Boigal m Medieval rimes- On its cnlfufal side, we have 
works like idfe and Chm£tiafts of the Pet^ ^ Hmdustm (1200— 
1550 AJD-^-^mamiy based on Islamic Sources by Ai M. Ashnai; 
J.R-A.S.B. k935 (Lewro) ; The AdmnistrAfion of the Stdtanek df 
DslAi 'by Qurefehi# LH. (Lahore 1942) p The Cullural JsPeeU of 
Mtsslien Petle in India j tod EdusaSim m Muslim fatfaboth by S.M.. 
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Jafar. Enscripnons b»i«ht out in Ei^pbia Indo-Mwlcmica 
arxd Other leamol pciiodkaU throw i%ht.c« several aspects of 
the subject. 

Tbcftindattenul Persian ehionkkraof the Turidsh period axe 
(i) Ajixir Khinrau, (2) Sixani, (8) Isaaii, (4) Wassaf, (5) Shamj- 
l-Siiaj Afif, (6). Mmhaj-us-Siraj, (7) Ferishtt and othen. Amir 
Khusrau, ‘ the PrmCe of poets,’ ‘ Ehe Parrot oi Hind,’ a prolific 
writer of very elegant poetry, prc« and muak, ncysdc, pl^osopher 
and politician, n»e to lame under BaJbaa, became the tutor of 
liis eldest son,i»iiice Mahammad, then Librarian of the Imperial 
Library at Delhi Jalal-ud-din Khilji, and Uved to enjoy the 
patrdna^ of Ghiyas-ua-din Tughlak beiore he died in A.D. 1325. 
Khusrau was also a soldier and taA part m many cair^igns of 
which he has given an account in his works. He was a zo^Kz 
of poctid prose, maxty Hindi words occur in hi# writmgs, and he 
is sometimes rtckhcfid as a writer of Urdu. Zianddin Barani, the 
historian, who knew Khusrau well, dedaxed him » be the greatest 
of all poets, ancient and modem; for whcrew other poets had 
m at£ <x two forms of vferse—the fke, the jurirfa, the 
the rvid —Khusrau was pre«cniina»t in aH. Khusrau was 
also a mas(er<mn&idan well veised hi the technique of the art and 
is known to have hdtf difoussfou with Gopal Nayak, a renowned 
-atusiciaa of the South in his time. 

Aflur Khimau’s preae-work, the is the official 

hhtory of Alabddm’s campa^. 1 1 has often been referred to by 
die lacer hbsoriam of fodia. Sir Syed Ahiaad Khan haa quoted 
it us seednd voluzBe of his Asav~Sm^£d, and Sir Henry EUiot 
Iras nockhd tt hs the third v^ume of fau <f Ia£4 as Uld ky 

JitromBistmair. HaU> has hanslated it into ^lifih with 

notea and parallel pcs«igea fibs Bosan wriian under the 

teflo of ‘ Tfc <'-****‘^ 

Careiid fttamlnaboa of choABikffl»«hAnik'Will enable ns to obub. 

h ialrty good idea of the art of‘nr in the early mkkUe ages. Even 
-wbere bs tells us nOtyng sew, be serves to confinn the accounts 

of ethers.' He did nat sit .ahd brood in a' e&dicc. He mkgled 
with Ihe bsghMt'ksd gieacst in the land, and when he took 

fisuhaad Ichowladge.cdAfBtMt 
fBOdftu. On tt^Haoeah ean^igns a» a perm^eht ceiiJht 
>nki^ lo hd&n^taittfM irWWi !l {Hgbfbi 
Mauidm JStH^ k: ptukicaUy.va ^oad* 
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QuatioD rof PciA'fKstns Kabiruddm,' t hg toart historiaa of 
Alauddin iKhi^U jTM had siado r detailed descri^ 

tion of lilie carliff ^events ntmnecessaryj and Khinrau merely 
iummansee ibem to QDa^de.Hij b6ok'£o stand on its own feet. The 
Tarikh-i-Pint Shaki of Bartni {1286-1339)’is < the kistory Of the 
Delhi Sultanate Iron BalbaA 'to* tfee 6th ragnal year of Firoa Shah 
Tughla*^. Xt is practically< a-coodnuatiOn of the Tabaksi-i’^J^asiri. 
Barani ,‘was a man of jkAIo' descent, whose forc&iihers had held 
high ofHces under the Khilji Sultans. Bataai bnlself flourished 
under Muhammad-faui-Tugklak whom he outlived by several years. 
Barani nafned his work Tcrikh-uPiraz Sfuiki, after Firoz-Shah though 
the actual history of Firoz Shah forms not more chan a fifth part 
of the whole. His history is a chronological account of the reigns 
of the Delhi Sultans &om Balban to Ghiyas-ud-^n Tughlaq- 
He has devoted much space add chnd to Balbasl and Alauddin- 
His accotinc of Muhdmioad-bm-T ugh kq’^ reign is. confusing. 
Besides narradog the political history, Barani dedcribearsany more 
factors lil^the adsfnistraiive reguladonsXthe frequency of Mongol 
invasiohs, the ezpedidom to South India, Alauddin's tariff leglsla- 
cion» Mdhammad-bm-Tii^hJaq’s token currency and others- 
Barani knew the value of history and was fully aware of the dudes 
and responsibilliies of a historian. He gives expression to his 
critical faculty in his observations, and says, * I took care to sift 
the matcei?, and to dkdi^i^ beeweec habrlcatioo. and realltyl* 
f To be honest,' he .dohtznuea, ‘ ia observing incidents, and in 
ohroaidliig diene ae such is the most essential, duty of a historian. * 
He kztew also bdveieeMary it was for a historian to be £nt from, 
seiigious bigotry. He knew also the value of truth in matters 
of historical mve&dgadon. * 1, the compiler of the Tetikh-i-^roz. 
Shafii,' says he, ‘ have in my preface made this pledge that whatever 
i shall >^rlte in this history shall be the whole iru dt. Of thopenons 
whose history I rerate 1 shall mendonboth good and bad'Actions. 
To piibllah men’s good actions and to conbeal their Bdd. is vdiat 
I shallnet do ; for iflshotddeaxelesdyjoverlbob'^theirhdd actions) 
And recount simply theiv exeunt deeds, md slm trey eyes to the 
Avil, thds my wridhgtHvbuJd bo hmeved la the. (aus^iciohs) eyes, 
of my readers ji£ndfm9«4f*diik6nd charged bcfoj« die TVibunal 

Bf God.’. •/'/: . 

On the w1k& hb'is' an ImparHaj lustorian, attention 

to the good and evil of historical personages. But his work is slogu-* 
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Jarly devoid of order and arraag^jncni. Ii i$ without paragraphi 
and the au^eet is divided under difterent beadiz^fs. He vraa also 
•careless of daces and chronology. He is ‘ an unmethodical writer 
-with no taste for chronology.’ He died in extreme poverty. 

The Bibliotheca Indica edition of this work has been chedced 
with the manuscripts In the British Museum >Bd the India OfBce. 

A famous Moorish traveller of the tune is Iba Batuta (1304- 
1378), a Doctor of Law, native of Morocco. He started on his 
travels ia 1323 and during che xtext eight years visited Arabia, 
Tenia and reached India In 133$. Muhammad-bis-Tughlaq 
appointed him Qazi of Delhi, which office he held about eight 
years. After having toured the dlfterenC States in India, he 
returned to Morocco in 1853. Here at ^ instance of Sultan 
Abu Inan, Ibn Batuta dictated the exptfiescea of his journey to 
Abu Abdullah Muhamaiad-bin-Muhammad, oommonly knovyn m 
I bn Juzai, who edited them as the ’ Rihla ’ (Jotimal). Ibn 
Batuta died at the age of 73.(1377*78). 

Ibn Batuta tanks h$her than BaianI in the matters of qualU 
fication and hbtorical inveadgaiion. He was a doctor of law and 
theobgy. He also possessed greater advantages than Barani for 
^CBug accurate information about facts. His account of the 
Delhi Sultanaie from Kutl>ud^m Aihak to Muhammad-bin* 
Tughlaq is largely a result of his experiences and acquaintances in 
Inffia except the part relatutg to the latter sovert^n. His reliability 
is beyond qwstion as far as Ibs personal knowledge of men and 
tfaings is conccGoed. His account of Muhammad-bin-Tughlaq 
.corrobeeatca the picture depicted by Barani who, however, was less 
Jeamed dun che foreigner. His accouxuis a valuable supplemeat 
'to die isdi^enoiis sources. 

Arnold wrifess of other historical |»os«ahe most distm^ulshed 
’wore Mmh^us.^SirQ, * author' of and Shamil- 

ilraj Afif who ebnuaued BamS’s T^tikt-i^oz SkaH^ besides 
•CHiulam Yahya bin-Ahmad, author of die simile and elegant 
Tarikh4-Mulfardi SfiA^ and other wiltecs. > These historical works 
enable us to have i gUm^ne* of the aohievemenis of FhoS'Shah 
TughlsJi and hia times. Tor other chronicles of the Turkhh perio<^ 
the reader may be mferrod lo Mahdi HussahCs Muhammad-bie* 
Tughialc (Londem 1938)—Appendix. Now let us turn to the 
histozieal woika that west psoduced m SouA Bidfa, In the early 
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The PutuA-iU-SaUlin by Isami is the only extant contemporary 
Vi^ork on the history of the Bahjnani Kingdom. The author was 
the grandson of an oW sifiaA sclar Isami who waa compelled by 
5ultaa Mi^axomad-bm-Tughlaq to leave DcIW for Daulacabad 
in 1327 AiD., the grand>father died on the way, but young Isami 
naade his home there. He attached himself to the first Bahmani 
Sultan, began to wnte his work in 1858 and completed it in the 
next year. Modelled on the Shah Jicma of Firdausi, the work is 
bitten in limpid verse and narrates the history of the Sultanate 
of Delhi to the time of MuhaTnmad'bin-Tughlak. It then gives a 
vjvid picture of the years of political turmoil in the Dcccan which 
preceded the foundation of the Bahmani kingdom, besides much 
valuable and accurate information on the Muslim con^^uest of 
^he Deccan and South India and on the reign and character of 
•fhe first Bahmani Sultan. Other works on the Bahmani Kingdom 
-were late composiridns wririen long after the extinction of the 
Sultanate and from the particular stand-point of one or ether of 
•the succession States. Kotable ajneng th^ is the Bttrhan-i-moasir 
Ali bin A2JS>uhah Taba Tabal of Simmrn (Persia)—a con tempo* 
rary of the more famous Ferishta, and like him at a courtier 
of the Niaam Shah’s kingdom of Ahamadnagar. Little is known 
.of the life and activities of Taba Tabai; he began his history in 
1591 and completed it in the next five yean. It is a history of 
<he Niaam Shaha to 'which is prefixed an account of the Bahmani 
^ultmis aa an introduction. His bias in favour of his patrons h 
evfdros thronghout bis narrative ; but in some Respects his sute- 
seem so bd more authentic than those ofFeiishta and better 
in accord -with the evidence from coins. But beyond a shadbw of 
doubt Ferishta is the Prince of Muslim historians of the period. 
The 'wide range and sweep of his 'work which forms a gertersd 
hie lory of Muslim rule in India, the number of auihofWe* ^ 
^msulted, and the general sense of perspective that dbJtthta 1 « iire 
entire narration impart a monumental characosr to hi? Mstory; 
Covering aride ground, and often at second hand; he h tofatdmts 
Inaccuraie in d«ail ‘ wriehg in the court i*f fhi Adil ShaWs df 
Wjapur at the ihsiahc6 of Ibrahim H, he nairatts'Deccaji affein 
in a way fhit puts hit pitrtm In the m«t fevwirablfe light. Tberc 
it no doubt ^<kla'ftis©ry, finished hi 160B, is ^ corrtpre^ 
Iwasivo and rtadal^ account of Indinn Itidm'; A Persian by 
birth, Muhammad Khasbn Hindu Shah Ferfahta came to Ahantad- 
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•/O^w wkh hu.fattxer MX the age ofil^iii ISSSs. - Th^ latbv.^caroe' 
to a .Nisa^ Shaht ’pfiru^'but died so6n.>al^r, Yousg 
.^eruhta took t>a puliuiy c^tt, but a pidaco revolution deprived 
oCfiis p 9 $Uion &6 o£.cbe gyand*. Being a Shiah 

.and* having fe^ frioQd& a^ Ahaciadnaga:^ he migrated to Bijapur 
obtainedaxL ^ppoiiKmenc in the ar^ty-' > dnnot know* 
^i^pw and wbenh< changed the ^rd for the pcn.aad found hU 
^trpevocation. ,'s •■' , ' ' 

. Xhe hiacory of F^hta agreea largely with that of^aba Tabal. 
He iiatcatei<the'^tipoa: pf the Beocan Mushra power with 
^t^yayaA^^ b^kming ^ sometime confuses the names 

of the Vijayanagv ]eo«,feunds them vpizh. thote of the 

general a^d rvicepoyajof the, kingdoio* The true greatness of 

ICriahnadeyaiia^ Cannoj ^.4n^;fred £coic Fer^ta's hiatoeyt His* 
of tbc’hattlo pf Talik^taesJsp.tM^Q^Sfded* jconceab 

[treachery, of Cy^ Minima which'causedthe defeat of V^aya'* 
nag^, ruiers, ,a ppin; .fre^ntly alluded to by foreigners like 
, Cl^&ar Frederic apd / . 

.»r hf bs^ readercd, into English by 

J. Biiggt under ;dte ^ Mahanmadan 

iruM4 —4,vols.., .7 - ; ; . , 

^A^pther Yfori^ also .written from the stand'PoicR of Biiapui, is- 
*.tbd by a Persian merchaai from Shirks, known- 

Shuj^ Oh chat a<^oAt^, His business brought him to Sagar* 
ipn.ch^ i^rhhua in 1360,; ho entered Adil Shabi service in. 
.1^57^. ,;Hn wrpje hb ,work between the yeasa .1608 and 4610 
,^^ppa^dy cd^pn.t 'itivcb value for Bahmani.aflaira, it iaa ccotem- 
account, aspects, of Bjjap.ar hkcpry giving .many* 

pf ,^hc/pitf'lw»riana .noticed bw^. 
ii|^f.tbraf wtom m Peniah, 
proof of ^ gc^t ii>ffuiyce of ca IndfHMuaUm cnltane. 

^e l^Cory ef .VVas 4 a& 90 in;^d in 1328, deals ,widx,lh^24oDgol» 
and epoXai^ Duoaerous. references to,Jndi^ 

, ^ Uvs ahtdy.of Vija)fauagar>ei[^^,u Souctf »badM»‘hy 8 
^Bpy. ,Ctf cij mstan cos. aucb ysduablo> iA&Mttatiotr 

down to us.. Thelwcripiioiw- 
^4)fT MWkw. hoia 

.olwoaffllttt aod 

^ 'fSIm 8svi a^ywiOuaiOi ^ 

the .thoieti^ iit 
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.South India: , The j»ly thing whkh, the historian has to do is to 
arrange*4he £«w io’?h«r proper,setting so ihaHheir true signi-- 
hcancft may fc# scen.cWiy. Considerahle advance has been made 
jia the field of Vijayaaagar Hawry sinte Robert Sewell wrote his 
jpjoneefuwoti M.J'yrgelier* (1901):' Works Of .'general 

literaAue and ebroMcies have been critically studied and edited ; 

* inacrip^ns and ccios have been catalogued arid published ; 
monujnentshavd Ircti surveyed and explained with proper hhicrical 
background. So vhffli we come to this period, the difflcuity lies 
nothk the dearth of sources; but rather in the opposite one of being 
overwhelmed by a mass of material. The Ibreign evidences which 
are generally fewnd in Portuguew, Dutch, French and English 
.languages.increase in niunber and becaxne more and more copious. 
-They have been generally published.with ejccellent aids by way 
of nota and introductions In the pubheations of the Hakluyt Society, 
^he Broadymy Travellm series and elsewhere. Only parts of 
i^hem.h^vo been publuhed and annotated. The literary evidences 
ifBay,ba£OQvenwtitly.dwided into two parts: ( 1 ) The indigenous 
;^csrature, (2) The foreign evidences. The indigeneous literature 
4 pay fyrther be divided into chronicles, worics of general literature^ 
adminiatrauve records, commonly known as iCdf/fyais and so cm. 
Among the chronicles, The Kei({jtwuts occupy a primary place. 
These wortblesa though they Kem, because they pcetend- 

-iQ be. prophecies of the future by inspired; seers, and though they 
’ *ro*g g<f^:q»any offer swewnes very striking dues to the 

.raai.'MH^sa.of hrttery'* The Vidjotayo. KoiajMna, composed before 
the close of the Idfii coaiury, desgribes within a brief compass the* 
history of.dse 'kuQSa of V^yaiugara and throws some welc^ae 
light on the dark .corners of Vijayanagar history The Vid^^ra/^ 
Vniiania describes the circumstances under which the kingdceaof 
;Vyayanagara was founded. The mnemonic v«s« which on ff lin Sft 
almost all these JTcZi^criu is very useful in Mueidath^ thet aaely 
(history of the empire. Working merely by tbe.l^ht c>f egagfaphy 
rwithoufthe aid ,of the dun given by this ueeic; feUem 

onto a jwabe? fff errors, with, regard to the.hi 8 tery:of the ‘-fiat 
dynasty ’ which might have been avoided if this verse.^kad been, 
^aken^^to »ccQu?^t. ,4.strings together the firat le^rs of the 
; n a mrp pfinmrebs that: came in * succession, • aad .that h the 
■mporta^ tol the vetse. fiy following its .ordejryou a« »h4e Jt*- 
arrange the epigraphical evidence ituich better thgn has so far 
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been possible. The Komporaya Cariic, the Salueobf^d^e, the Jfcya- 
Oiuakct ihe Knshnareya Vijaya, the VaradamHka PariMyc^ the Acyuia 
Bayabkyudaya, the Ragfamathcbhyudqya and the SahilyoratTuikarc belong 
to this class. Of much less literary value, and in no way more 
^dependable is (he Tamil chronicle of Km^Jisarajckk^Iin-CmUiram 
or the history of the kings of the Kongu country. This is another 
chronicle which has been on the whole over-rated by students of 
South Indian History. In seme parts it is indeed useful. But it 
pretends to give us a systematic chronology which it is very 
difficult to fit into the definitely known facts of South Indian 
History. 

The KeUtSnript ViJ^ is a Kanaiese chronicle in prose and 
verse creating of the chieft of BCeladi. They were also known as 
the Nayaks of Ikkeri or Bednur as they shifted their capital during 
the later years of their rule. It was probably wnen by a Brahmin 
poet called Linganoa who seems to have fiourisbed about die, 
Tsiddle of the l$th century. The work has not yet been translated 
into any other language. It offers much new information about 
the gradual cepanslon of Bijapur into Karnataka. It throws light 
OIL the foundation of die Maratha dominion in South India. This 
is a posv-Vijayanagar Chronicle. 

We have other chronicles still—the KanuUikarajakkel Sepistara 
Cafiiai is a fairly longish account running into several hundreds of 
pages ; it was compiled by a certain writer by name Narayana, for 
the benefit of Col. Mackenzie when he started bringing together 
a m^gnifit^nt collection of antiquities, literary, epigraphies^, 
artistic Mid so on. l^is is also a pcst-ViJayanagar chronicle. The 
/Karnataka fl^^akkat Saaatre Caritai is quite good on recent history, 
on tike histoi^ of'dieBurttpsaB ceapanies and dielr stn^gles for 
supremacy Of'Soutli Tndl4. TbM have a ehronide poem in 
the Vihigoti Vari VafnscxU,' «>hidL has been critically studied and 
recently published in a practieaily definitive edition by Dr. N. 
Venkataramanayya. We find chat this ohromeJe has unusual 
lustorical vahie’ and the amount of history that can be got from 
it is certainly sriach greater than from many other works of that 
.cbvMter. 

Works of gMeral literature often contain data of great value 
10 the student of history. The establishment of the new Hindu 
Kingdom of V^ayanagaf coincided with a period of literary , 
f«vival; and a large Volume of Utorature was produced under the 
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^gls ofllw Rayas. The comraentarics, Ka^as, dramas, farces and 
•so on contain \4luablo historical accounts of the kind. Ma^ava, 
Sayana, MadhaVa mantrin, aad other coffoneatators describe the 
origin of the Sangama faaniiy and the rule of the early Rayas. 
The Kumara Rmji 6 Kalhe, a poem written in tb« l€th 
/A-D. furnishes us some valuable information on the condition of 
'South India on the eve of the establishment of the Vijayanagar 
empire. Lakshmana Pandlta, the court physician of Bukla n> 
narrates at length the history of his patron’s fanuly m the intro¬ 
duction of his Vtitfyemja Vallabhan, a treatise on the Ayurveda. 
'Lakshrtuaatayana relates briefly the story of the Tuluva kings and 
enumerates the victories of his patron KrishnadevMya in his 
,Sanpfii»ryod^'Ofny a work on music- The Gajapati king Pratapa- 
rudra gives a short account of his family history m the introduction 
to his SaresoafidtAsam, a book on law. 

It is in the field of Vernacular Utcrature, espeexaUy Telugu, 
that this spedcs of Iwtoiical composition is perfected- The 
histOTicai introducoon made its fint appearance in Telugu as early 
as the age of the Chalukyas ; but it did not come into vogue until 
much later. Tikkana who lived during the later half of the 13th 
«nturv A.D. is the first Telt^u poet to trace the history of his- 
patron’s family in the prologue of his poems- He giyes a.euccmcc 
account of the Nellore branch of the Telugu Choda family in the 
inooduction to Wi MrwAitoltara Tha plan soon 

ACipiired eonsidetable popt^ty, aad an introduction deacri^bi^ 
-the history of the patron's family became a normal feature of the 
literary works of this age. The example of Tikkana was followed 
by all the subsequent Tclugu poets so cffecdvely that Tehigu 
literature has become one of the principal sources of Vijayanaga^ 
History. The earliest Telugu writer who was associated with the 
Rayas was the poet Nachana Somana who lived at the court of 
Harihara 1. Unfortunately the early boob of bk poem BAraamte 
have not come down to us ; and it is not potnbleiU) diswver what 
he said abotrt the history of 1« pacroa’s femsJy., Valkbharaya, who 
was a subosdmaw of Harihara U, gives someinwesiing mfonoa-ooh 
ia his KridaMremm about Bokka 1 and Harihara II; J nkto a 
yefert to the acwiiitt of Devaraya I ih hi4 Vikrsirmka GtsntrA 
‘i3rinatha, the at the dourt of Pddakoojati Vema and 

•the author of of Verna’s mscriptto«> gi^s an eacellOTti 
^ount of the Rcddi kings in the inirodtscdrae to his IksikhcndAi^ 
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and BkimakhcndeA i heii^s> his cotta concain vigacttes of the social 
life of the'citizens of the empire and of the court durii^ ihc time 
of Devaraya II- Pina Vimbhadra; Singaya and Mallaya, Peddana, 
Timmani, Krishnaraya and • Koneri^aha describe the history of 
the SaiuvaB> Tuluvas.and Aravidu kings ia the zhfcmducaons to 
their reijpectivei poems. ' ’ ^ . 

Anothof kihd of historical composiaion which stands between 
tfii pritettif in ioscripticpiis ai>d< the chronicles is tho birvdo-goefya 
which the iton£s and the recited every Ba^rniitg at the 

paUces' of the kings. It oonaiscs of a srrmg of plrases describing 
ia highly euic^i^io. terms the nchievementa of kings and nobles. 
The membors of the fiief oommunity held the monopoly of reciting 
the birvie'gact'^ tn* South Tndia, and exercised, a. good deal of 
infiuenbe'oo’ the growth.of historical literatures< -The medieval 
prarasH writers not only based their oompositwa- oh «he nlaterial 
fomisbt'd* by the Mnaio-gadjas, but fre^endy adopted even the 
l^guage of ^^Bhols. Oho interesting feature of the birudo-godya is 
thaiitgrew willh tbo passage of time. It passed on from generation 
tn generadon, gathering mass, ahserbing hew titles, so that the 
bkvd&’gac^a of the last king ofany dynasty atrrdjatcd to him all the 
titles ofhis predecessors. If the £A«is confined their attention only 
to the composition of these gtdyos, the chronicle would not have 
come ioiO each cence at all. B^des the bimdogaiyaSy they composed 
veraes eniqgiaing the glory, of their patrons» These verses, which 
vffire composed for the occasion^ were preserved carefully and 
tacked OB. ID the bmtda-gadya4 oh which they rerve U a mecrical 
Commentary. As oadh generation made its own contribution, the 
AsadO'/tf^a waa rra^epmed inco a chronicle within the course of 
a'few '^AMunigh cafery.ooble family mast' have bad 

it^i'iv'wi rbmwnifj muiy Ti yrr'imnnTni ’ The'^nKutti^portant of 
ihsn are,the ^^mtotojiyam, ^a^i^ffviiBonaoCcoitrc^mi CikkcdMft^ 
VomssooH,. The SarbaTo^iysm deaox^s.thO hifteVy df the Aravidu 
&inily fbom .tho iwn> of the Ch&Ihbyas of Kalyani to the middle 
«f tkm ITthi cftot\fiyy when the entpirh of V^'ayanagara finally 
<hsftppeared. ikt 'pre&erves the i^klizrotive riiaraoser- of die 9vo* 
^hiaehik^,^ .Uroda-joiya and the eulogistic vend, > did oMnbi' 
naiiDO'ar'KifhiekpAxteeed* tie; chronicle; yetfV^an the.stsad-point 
4£:th& ‘e^atiac» fiTh^thriesl' litethtttre>' n must be^feg^ad ea 
lutr {‘fsr.'ie li'elie cempoiitKai* of »9^)e writer, Audngtda Veh' * 
dctozapceil* coi mtradao^tione.sotf‘*0^ imlty inio' ^ 
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loosoly conRCCtt4 material. The AfOKtiooni^ Caritrain .whicfc 
traces the^toryoflhe Avuku br^ch ©fthe Aravidu family prcseniB 
another stage ia the growth of the chionide. The bim^a^^edya 
completely drops out of It. This is probably due to in accident. 
The Afarin’cwnm CariJram 1$ not an independent work; it is tacked on 
as an appendix to Konerinatba'g poem, the Dvipada Balchhagavatam. 
Probably the author consclousLy made an innovation in the method 
of writing the chronicle. Whatever be the circurastances in which 
the change was introdueed> there need be no doubt about the 
itesult. It gave the Hindu chronicle its final shape. The Keladi- 
jtripa V^ayany already described, however betrays no traces of the 
It is a typical chron.icle in prose and verve, approxi- 
jjiatiag very nearly to the Muhammadan historical works in verse. 

One other chrorude, which is later than the above works, may 
nlsc be considered. This is the Rcmoiajm'Bakh^r which is included 
an the Macken^e collection. It describes the events connected 
with the disastrous battle of Rakshasi-TangadI which opened the 
floodgates of the Mussalman invasion on South India. This 
okronicle furnishes u$ with the Hindu version of the great battle 
and enables us to investigate the problem afresh. Two versloni 
of the chronicle^ne in Marathi and the other in Raimada—ait 
extant. One appears to be a translation of the othex, although 
it is not easy to detemdne which oC the two works 'is the original, 
ft purports to be. the accDonl df an eye>wdtness. The minute 
dfuooption of'dxe .conttstdlng afislie, add tbei^ moveme&ts on the 
bartld «Dii the progteas of cvexUs 

seem to bear <suc tl^«laim (, but it has severai defects of a seriouj 
nature. . The Jacl^ionrof tbe> ^peror Akbar.b the confederacy 
of the Mussalman kmga fighong against the Kaya, and the intro- 
duetbn of a long passage euxuneraung the fictitious nnme* of the 
most m^ortant of the 64 queens of the Raya make. It obvious that 
the author, of the bakh^ O^uld not have, bees a cdntgmporag^ of 
Rama Raja, iruich less an eye-witness 6f the battle'Udiibh saw hh 
down&Il>' Prdl^bly, a genuine old chronicle was tampered with 
b.y a later redactor,. who distorted it in his acten^ts:<o improwb 
it, owing to ignorance. This supposition .gives ,a sadsfectory 
oqklanaumi' o£ the intriguing problems with, which thh studeirt of 
the chronicle is confronted. ' /ho 

Another apedes Cf hiawricaX Uteratike grew up in South 
India, ^cially in the Telugu country, from the admlnisttativa 
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records maint&ined in the vilbgcs. The&e records known as d^nda^ 
katfilts or katnUs are village register? concaining information about 
the political, religious, social and economic conditions of the village. 
It rernamed in the custody of the village kcrmam, who could enter 
into it all important events concenui^ the village that 'happened 
during his tune aad pass it on to hU successor. The dandakeoiU 
would thus grow in bulk from generation to generation, each 
generadoR making its own conCribution to the history of the village. 
Col. Colin Mackensie who was the first to tecognize the value of 
these records sent into the villages his clerks with instructions to* 
collect and Mpy them. The clerks whom he despatched in this 
manner collected several of these dmdo^kanUs, and copied every 
inscHptian in the villages whether on stone or coppor j but in 
many casee, either because they cotdd not induce tht /uiranams to 
part with their tanks or because they considered the original not 
worth copying, they prepared digests of the village registers. These 
digests are usually known as JCaifiyots and they yield much uifbrma> 
4 ion of value. 

The danda^crdUs and the ke^^ets contain, as is to be expected 
in records of this descriptaon, an admixtwe of legend and history. 
The legendary element predominates in the accounts of the early 
period ; but it leaves the later history ccanparadvely free. The 
dofidA-koviUs are usually silent about the administration of the 
early d)^ia$tie3 such as the Satavahanas and the PalUvas^ 
Occasionally they break the silence, only to treat us to a descrip* 
txQD of ihc miraculous birth of some forgotten king or the foundation 
of sozae vanished temple ; but as they approach our own times 
they free ihemseim fiom mythology ahd grow more and more 
accurate and crasewOrdiy ; though they give only a ha«y and not 
very acocniio accDuitc of dm f^»i«kyas and tbe GhoJas, they 
become fuller and more predas in desedhu^ the bisfory of the 
Kakadyas, and their awunt of tbe Reddis of B^ondavidu, the* 
Rayas of Vijayanagar, and the Gajapatis of Orissa is very nearly* 
Mcurate, and occasionally they even furnish lu with the key » 
(he solution of some problem on which the inscriptions throw 
Kttkor ho light. But these works must be used with great caution, 

1 b and fidrion are sometimes found in them inextricably 
mixfA together. 

* M gtises- of lB£a by* ieiagn tra^^Uer? 

sna ofisB IxTfb iatnjBwe ^tdmtereaong. \^lle dcaBag vith^ th» 
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ibreiga sources of Anciout India, we have seen how the references' 
of Greek and lONnan writers to India gain in, extent and accurac/ 
to the end of2jid cent. A.D. Then we have seen how the Itineraries 
of Chinese Traveller and the chronicles of annalists throw l^ht 
on the social and economic condidou of the time. We have also 
seen how &om eighth century onwards the 'writings of Arab 
merchents and travellers, Insiorians and geographers begin to he 
Important, and the Chinese sources become rpore copious and. 
dehnite than before. 

The illiutrious Alb«tuu marks the transidon from Ancient to 
Medieval times. He was followed by AbuJfeda (1273-1331), Ibn- 
Said (L;214-1286) and Ibn Batata. The writings of these early 
Medieval Arab historians and geographers furnish valuable evident 
ces on the political, social and economic conditions of the times. 

To turn lasdy to the European travellers in India al^ Coamss, 
it has been doubted if the Jewish traveller from Spain, Benjan^ 
ofTud^ (1170) ever visited India, though he has some mteresting 
remarks so offer on Qjiilon and its trade. With Marco Polo, ‘ the 
pdnce of medieval travelleia,* begins a new epoch in the direct 
contacts between Europe and the East. He reached the court of 
Kublai Khan after a haaardous journey of three and half years 
anross Asia. He spent seventeen years in the M<Nigol cottft where 
be became a favourite of the Khan and was employed on many 
important missions. Finally he was chosen to escort a pr i ncess of 
the Khan's family oa her bridal journey to the ruler of Feaia. 
Ha left Ch ipa in I2d2 and has voya.ge so Persia through,the Indian 
seas lasted about a year and a half. Thence he travelled a> 
Constantinople and returned to Venice finally in 1295. He was 
only passing through some parts of South India on his way to* 
Persia, but the amount of information he was able to collect in 
i^eed surprisiag. His veracity and justness of observation wece- 
doubied for a long time, but this is no longer so. He has much. 
03 ceil 071 ^e maimers, beliefs and practices of the people of South 
India and on their maritime trade. ' The gommorca of India he 
found stretching, like a* immense chain, from the tomwries of 
KubUi Khan to the shores of the Gulf .and of cfee Red. 

$«».. He, ths .flborw and the aaUnds of the I nd i an lea 

luauriantliycovered >«th nature’s choiceat products*.... Jle tells us 
of the topaa, the a»e*ys«, and the eBiecaid, of the sapi^incs of 
Ceylon, and the diaai<»ds of Golcoada.’ . 
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Mono Polo has stood the test of tune as few travellers who 
have travelled so widely and v^icten upon so many matter? have 
•done. There arc two recent veisions in English of his travels 
(1) Prof. Sicci*s (ed. Sir Beniaon Ross) in the Broadway Travellers* 
series and (2) Marco Polo—the Description of the World by 
A. G. Moult and Paul Pellioc. If the Venetian merchant represents 
one side of the euUure*eoacacts between the West and East, the 
three laaonjes y/iio visited South India soon after Marco Polo repre* 
sent another. First among them was the Franciscan friar, John of 
Monte Corvine, who traveled in 1292-3 by way of India to China 
to preach the gospel, in the vast land of Paganism and what he 
cemaidered little better, Nestoriazdsm. This lonely monk was out 
of ayoipathy with much that hfi saw m India, and with him may be 
said eo begin the stream of Ohrisdan missionary criddsm of Indian 
life and* habits which has not always been either inteUigent or 
charitable-. Nearly 30 years later came Friar Odoric of Pordenonc 
who reached IndijLSOon after 1321. He travelled along the west 
coast,-vialted Ce^on a&d went up so the shrine of St. Thomas in 
^ Kfailapore.* HU account of some Hindu custom.? and practices 
is obviously that of an eye-witnecs. Las dy we have Friar Jordanns 
who may have reached India a Utde before Odoric ; in his writings 
he holds out to his bbther friaia in Europe the prospect t^esetensive 
missionary work in, the East. His mention of the Parsia and their 
mode of exposing the dead is among the earliest notices of this 
comtHuniry in India. He was appointed Bishop of Columbum 
(Quiloi) in 1326, but it is hotknown if he actu^ly took charge 
of the office. Yet another monk, John of Marignolli, a native of 
Florea^, deserves a passii^ m*nion ; he went out to China by- 
land, Bko- Marco Polo, as Papal legate to the court of the Great 
lChaj>'; he 4eft CSiina by'sea' frett the cel^rated port of ZayCon 
in 1646 and reached Qjuion H9 Spttii some time before 
settii^ sail fbr‘the Goromandel oeait to visit the shrine of St.Thomas. 
Healsojpcntmme time m Oeylon and gives an interesting account 
the Buddhist monks of'the i^and. . ; 

The ri« CFf Vijayanagar in the fourioenth century and of the 
BOfiugUwe pow in the east a little later attracted many fbrdgneri 
w'iniia, iid ks w ooiwe^ence foreign evidence on Soudl Indl4 
»K«^-basdy« in-volume, variety and interest- We' cannof 
pe^lbly'go ovw*' aU thk ee^dence* Kew, but awt confine bur attefr- 
\ tion to chose sections of k^which iuio of p»rclculsr:^ue w xb) 
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K. H. Major’s In£a in l/u ^/innih ftiUvj contains a good collection 
of che texts of these foreign travellers who visited India in the 15th 
century. The earliest European visitor to Vijayanagar whose 
account has come dovm to us is the Italian Nicolo Conti who 
came to the City in 1420 or 1421. He was a Venetian of noble 
family; who, when a young man, resided as a merchant in the 
eity of Damascus, whence he started on this travels to the East, 
though in what year is not precisely known. He passed through 
Persia, sailed along the coast of Malabar, visited seme parts of the 
interior of Hindustan, and also of the islands of Ceylon, Sumatra 
and Java. He returned to Venice in 1444 after twenty*five years 
of absHicc. He wrote no thing himself, but narrated his experiences 
to a papal secretary who wrote them down in Latin for his master’s 
information ; this was translated into Portuguese and from Portu¬ 
guese into Italian. The original Latin version is not extant. 

The firtt Indian city which Conti visited was Cambay a where 
he notices the number of precious stones called sardonlxes and 
the prevalence of the custom of Suttee. At a distance of 
three hundred miles inland he comes to the great dty of Vijaya¬ 
nagar, the capital of the great Hindu Kingdom of Medieval South 
Inia. Conti gives a description of the Vijayanagar court and its 
festivals, its currency and other matters. His description of 
Mailapur, the burial place of St. Thomas, is also interesting. 

Ac about the same time, there came to Vijayanagar the 
Persian Ambassador AbdurRazzak, sent on an important mission 
to the Zamoiin by Shah Rukh. He sailed to Calicut from Ormuz 
in 1442 and did, not much liLe that city. His stay was cut short 
by a message from the Raja of Vijayanagar askii^ chat he should 
be sent on to the capital without delay. Abdur Raztak went to 
Vijayanagar by way of Mangalore, was well received and witnessed 
the Mahanavami festival. He emphasises the hinges absolute 
power and his high esteem for Brahmans and the administmdve 
activity of ‘ Danaik.’ Besides a splendid description of the City 
of Vijayanagar, his narrative supplies valuable informadon on the 
topogr^by, administration and social life of the Hindu kingdom 
of South India-in the I5th century. Later some jealous merchanu 
Ormuz cast doabs on his credentials with the result that 
the ambassador to be treated with less consideration than 
before ; he left Vyayanagar for Mangalore towards Ae end of 
1443, and Mangalore for Penia early in 1444. The record of his 
H-8 
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mUsion i$ the testlicony of a (rawed official on the state of admijiis* 
tration and society at the time. The most satisfactory description 
of the work, bovever, will he found in the elaborate article by 
M. Qpatrcmere, in the fourteenth volume of. the Nititiu tl Extrails 
lUs MamssT^ls, which comprises a great portion of the life of Shah 
Ruhh, and the text, accompanied by a version in French, of two 
other extracts 6*001 Abdur Razsak’s history, relating respectively 
to the voyage of the ambassador of Shah Rukh to China and to 
that of Abdur Razzak himself to India ; the latter R. H. Major 
has rendered into English with notes in his India inthtlSlh tgrthpy^ 

The Russian trader Athanasius NlHtin spent some years in 
the* Deccan round about 1470 and travelled in the Bahmani 
kingdom which he entered by-way of Chaul. His observations 
give details of the court, the army, and the condidon of the people 
under Bahmani rule. With the beginning of 16th century the 
foreign evidences become voluminous. This particular ednlury 
witnessed some mighty rulers like Krishnadeva Raya, Rama Raya 
and Venkatapati Raya. The last sovereign may be regarded 
as die l^t flicker of the empire of Vijayanagar. The Portuguese 
established their commercial ascendancy in South India in (he 
16th century. A stream of Italian travellers, traders, and j'ewellers 
visited India and have left valuable accounts of what they saw 
and heard in different parts of the country. 

Ludovico di Varthema of Bologna, an Italian gentleman and 
soldier who was eventually kmghted by the Portuguese, travelled 
m India during the yean between 1502 and 1308, and has left 
behind a vivid' record of his experiences. His credibiUcy was 
doubted for a long tame, but wrongly. His account of Goa and 
Galicut and other ports of the west coast and of the effects on them 
of the advent of the Porti^ese and his descripbcvi of Che city 
and emptfe of Vijayanagar, contam much that Is interesting and 
valuable. Friar Luis, vdio was seat to that city by Albuquerque 
in 1510 elucidates the war^like acdvities of ^whnadeva Raya 
before his war with Orusa. 

The Porn^uese Duarte Barbosa served the government of 
his country in India, from 1500 to about 1516 ; he knew the 
Walayalam language very weU and 'spoke it better than the 
natives of his country.’ He w^s feitcr (factor) in Caananorc in 
Kgs* add adted'an litterbreter between Francisco ^buquerque 
aAd the kkig of Cannanorc In 1503. He was valoed'as a writer 
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by Caspar Correa, and was employed by Albuquerque for his 
ability, thoi^h he did not support the policy of developing Goa 
at the expense of Cochin and Gaiuiaaore. Barbosa rerurned to 
Portugal between 1517 and 1518 and then gave the final touches 
to his narradvc which covers much wider ground than the sphere 
ofhis official activities and includes a fiill description ofVijayanagar. 

LongworCh Dames, the editor of Barbosa describes the value 
of the book in the following words: 

' The value of Barbosa’s work at the present day is principally 
geographical and ethnographical. Some of his historical references 
are of considerable importance, but, as he has distinctly stated 
himself his object was not to write a history, but to describe the 
people and the country and its products. In these respects he 
stands almost alone in hU period, and his accounts are excrcmely 
accurate in many respects and show great powers of observation. 
This applies more especially to the South of India, where hh loiig 
residence and his knowledge of one at least of the lat^uages 
(Malayalam) gave him an understanding of the people, of which 
we find few traces among the writers of that period.’ {The book 
^ DuerU Barbosa by IjOr^worth Dames, Intro. I, VIII). The 
work of Duarte Barbra has been rendered into English from the 
Portuguese manuscript by Longworth Dames in 2 Voh. under the 
tide of The Book of Duork Barbosa and by Lord Stanley under the 
ddc of ^ Descripiion of the Coaets of Rost Africa and m the 

higinmng (fthe sixUoiUk eenhay by Duarte Barbosa^ both for the Hakluyt 
Society. 

The Value of other Portuguese writers for the hiatcry of the 
sixteenth cehtury has been sufficiently recognised since Sewell 
emphasised it generally in A Forgotten Er/tpire (1901) which included 
translations of the chronicles of Domingos Paes (1520*2) and of 
Femao Nuniz, a horse-dealer who spent three years In Vijayanagar 
(1535-37), besides part cf letter written from Cochin by Manuel 
Barradas (12ih December 1616) giving an account of the origin 
and course of the dvil war then in progress in the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar. The Ghroaicle of Nvuns, composed in 1537, zftco> 
poradng the information gathered by hbn about the nderi of 
Vijayanagar from the foundation * of the city, has invetfted the 
most significant period ofVijayanagar history vrtth flesh and blood, 
j^iihnaddva Raya lives In die p^es of history as no other ruler 
does, thanks to these two Portuguese travellers ; neither the 
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Mus^maa hUtonaiis nor the inscriptions of that emperor exceediog 
300, not even the contemporary xndigienoui literature, could 
substantiate his unl<|ue role in South Indian History. Caesar 
Frederic, who visited Vijayaita^r, a couple of years after die 
battle of Talikcta conunents on the ruined greaOiess of the Imperial 
City. Ralph Fitch who spent the yean 1583*91 in India, Nicolas 
Pimenu, visitor of the Jesuits in India at the close of the sixteenth 
cenrury, the Dutch traveller John Huighen Van Llnschoten (1583) 
arc other writers who have their own contribution to make to our 
knowledge of South India in their days. The contemporary 
Jesuit letters from South India often embody passing but vivid 
references to pollucal events of the early seventeenth century. 
The af^rs and trade of the kingdom of Golconda and the port 
of Masulipatam at that time receive much elucidation from the 
writii^ of the Dutch factor Schorer (1615) and the English factor 
William Methwold (1618*22) which have been edited by MoreUnd 
tog:etber with another Dutch account, anonymous, dating from 
about the time. 

Besides being: indispensable to elucidate the adixiinistratioR and 
social life of South India in Medieval times, the accounts of these 
foreign travellers throw li^t on the fortunes of the Portuguese 
power in India. Moreover, the Portuguese were fortunate in 
their historians during the sixteenth cenniry, and the works of 
Joao de fiarros, Caspar Correa, Gouto and F.L. de Castanheda are 
unequalled among the works of that period. 'De Barros is the 
classical authority on the subject, and his full and comprehesisive 
survey will always retain its value as a philosophical history con* 
earning the fullest stunraary of the geographical facts possible at 
the time, and also as a fine escample of literary style. ’ (Xiongwerth 
Dames, Tfu Book of D^arbosOy Intro. XX). Correa and Castanheda 
are to be valued rather for .their accurate accounts of events which 
came under their personal observation, as they were acquainted 
wi (h India. Ga rcia de Orta, though not his toricaJ, f-g'" be grouped 
with the above writers as a supplementary to their accounts. Tfto 
CmfWfUarw of Alhaquor^ ed- by Birch 4 Vols. 1875-83 for the 
Hakluyt Society also throw some valuable light on the early 
history of I6th century South India. 

Jr^koooUguai Sourw. Besides these Persian and foreign 
evidauces, wo also find the evidence of inscriptaons, coins and 
nadauments 6? .be useful in elucidating and reconstructing the 
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hUcory of Medieval India. But i)^ are few and scattered when 
compared to the volume of indigenous Persian chronicles and 
foreign writings. Some of these inscriptions have Been well 
studied and edited by a band of scholars, Indian and foreign, in 
volumes ofEpigraphia Indica and Ind>Moslemica. They throw 
some light on the achievements of the sultanates also. The study 
of coins of these sultanates is Interesting as well as Instructive. 
Almost all the sultanates issued gold currencies after the Persian 
model. They have been studied and well catalogued by eminent 
numismatists like Lane-Poole, Nelson Wright, Richard Bum and 
Taylor. They supplement and corroborate the literary and 
epigraphical evidences. 

The Magho] Period 

The Mughul peftod forms one of the most glorious chapters 
in the annals of medieval and modem India. It is also one of 
the best studied periods. No other period of Indian History is so 
rich in ie sources as the age of Mughub. Many of the Mughul 
emperors were themselves men of letters and have left us tbolr 
records of the events of their reigns. The other members of the 
royal family have written histories of their times. Moreover 
the Mughul rulers regularly maintained court hlstoriographere 
and encouraged them to write the official histories of their times. 
The Mi^hul period is rich in foreign sources also. The coins, 
monuments and Inscriptions also confirm the above literary 
sources. 

Considerable advance has been achieved in the held ofMi^huI 
history by a hoast of scholars, both European and Indian, since 
the days of Bl^instone and Lane«Poole. The Persian worlcs of 
historical literature have been edited wUh critical notes by Erskine, 
A. $. Beveridge, Elliot and Dowson and others. Excellent bio> 
graphics have been brought out of the dominant rulers of the 
period. The adventurous life of Babar has been critically studied 
by S. M. Edwards, Rushbrook Williams and Lane-Poole; Dr. 
S. K. Baneijee*s Humayun Badshah (O.U.P. 1938) in two volumes is 
one of the best accounts of the unfortunate life of Humayun. 
K. R. Quanungo’s Sh^r Shah (Calcutta 1921} is a careful and well 
written life of the famoos Afghan ruler of India in the 16th century 
based on the various Persian 'authorities dealing with the period. 
V.A. Smith's Akhor the Great Mogul (Oxford 1917) and the interesting 
little book of Lawrence Binyon on Mar (London 1939) provide 
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comprehensive and penetrating surveys of the achievements of 
Akl^. Beni Prasad's History of Jakangv (2nd ed. 1930) is an 
exhaustive and critical study from all sources. Pages 441-77 give 
a detailed Biblk^Tdpby. He says.about European accounts in 
general, ' Their unfamiliarity with tbe country and its politics, 
ignorance of Persian, their prgudices and their credulity made 
it impossible for them rightly to interpret what they saw.' {p-455). 
Maclagan’s TTtt Jeswis and iht Gnat Mogul, Cb. V. p, 69-92, deals 
with tbe Jesuiu as well as other Euxopeans at the court of Jahangir 
Dr. Sanarsi Prasad Saxena’s History of Shafyahan of Delhi (Allahabad 
1932) is a most welcome addition to the critical monographs (hat 
have recently appeared on the lives of the Mughul emperors. 
Sir Wolsclcy Haig, in his foreword to the booh, writes: ‘ Saksena 
treats his subject with praiseworthy imparthdity. Shs^tjahan, in 
his hands, is not " Tbe virtuous severe^ with hardly a blemish 
on his character ” depicted by contemporary Indian chroniclere, 
nor on the other hand, is he the monster of moral depravity described 
by some Buropean travellers who have flavoured their pages with 
scandalous gosup of the pxtrlieus of the court.’ Pages I-XXX 
contain a critical discussion of the sources, Persian and European. 
There Is also a classified Bibliography at tbe end of the boolf 
p. 343*49. L.S. Jast’s ShffhjaJun (London 1934), with all its 
inaccuracies, is an interesting contribution. K.R. Qjianungo’sDara 
Shukoh (Calcutta, 1934) gives a critical account of the life of Dara 
Shukoh, the mysdc philosopher prince of Medieval India. The 
long re^ of Aurangseb has received the attention of so many 
scholars. S. Lane-Poole’s Aurangzeb (Rulers of India~-O.UJ^. 
1930) is Che most readable short account of the reign of Aurangzeb. 
Jadu Nath Saxkar's HisUsty of 5 vol*. (M.G. Sarkar & 

Sons, Galcuna—1912-2^) is a ino&unMital Vrork based on the 
various original sources not to be easily surpassed. An abridged 
edition of thia, entitled A short Histoty of Ausafigt,th Is also available 
(1930). The administrative institutiocs of the empire hay« been 
critically studied byJ.N. Sarkap and S.M. Edwards.. W.H. More* 
Akhar to AvTaftgt,4h (Macmillan, Z^ondon 192S) describes 
file economic condition of India in the 17th centuryi inainly based 
(» tbe evidences of the foreigners. The works of Prof. Sri Ram, 
Buraia on the difieren^ aspects of Mugbul rule in India form a 
't^«We*oba«ibuQoo eq our knowledge of the period. ' H« 

ftff.9pepal,awc4i ' .h. , 
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The primary authorities tor the history of the Mughuls are 
iDostiy literary, consistiDg mainly of indigraoiis Penisn accounts 
>--cfficial and non-official, and auiobiographicaJ. Official histories 
and court bulletins abound in volume in ibis period* This e:tten8ive 
Persian historical Utexaiure can be supplemented by a large volume 
of observations on Mughul India by foreign traveUen and to some 
extent by nimusmatic and monumental evidences. Among official 
histories, we possess accounts of the reigns of the emperors from 
Akbar to Bahadur Shah l> These were compiled by order, from 
the despatches, news-letters, treaties, orders and revenue returns 
preserved in the state archives of Delhi. Their value lies in 
then: wealth of topographical information, dates and names of 
persons, their accuracy and minuteness of detail. The sul^ect- 
matter in these official histories is arranged merely in chronological 
order with a dry succession of names, like a government gazette. 
But their value is unique to the historian. Though compiled 
from kings* point of view, these, histories do not suppnss any 
detoats suffered by the imperial army or any natural disturbance 
affecting any part of the empire. We can trace the major inddenca 
stage by stage, day by day. On these official histories, S.K. 
Sharma^s estimate Is worth reprodudng hete: * Drawing upon the 
accumulated mass of material to be found in the govermment 
archives and writing contemporaneously. with the events, their 
works, untold a. view of the history of the period which is very full, 
usually vecy accurate and always very vivid.’ (Jltogfad biltlingrapf^ 
-^-. 27 ), 

The Akbar /{oma by Abul Farl takes a high rank among 
the offioUI histories of the period. Abul Faxl wrote under stati 
patronage' and hence had all the facilities the state could place 
at bis disposal. He obtained material from the record .office and 
firoo ' the old members of the illustrious family and the servants of 
the State.’ Abul FazI himself says, ‘ 1 examined both prudkts^ 
trhth speaking old men and active minded, righl'acdoneid yotcdB 
ones and reduced their statemeatatowriubg. The myal cohzmand 
was issued to the. province^ that those .whb' friun old 4ttvite 
remembered with certainty or with, admixture of doubt, the evens 
of the past; should.' copy .'ont their nottt and memoranda'-and 
subsut thdnr <0*1 Court.* Amor^ the hfughul hiftoriahs, AbtU 
Fa*l was the most gifted. The Akiar J/ma was written at the 
instance of Akbar. AW Fatl traces the ancestry of Akbar fnm 
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Timur and deals in detail with Humayun, and the history of 
Alcbar’s reign is particularly fuU. Tl\e narrative goes up to 1602 
in which year Abul Fa^I was assassinated at the instance of Prince 
Salim. The Akbsr Xsma is published in three volumes by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Ic has been rendered into English by 
Henry Beveridge. A number of passages selected from aU the 
three volumes can also be found in Elliot and DowSon’s Jiistory 
9fln£a Vol. VI pp. 21-146. 

Ain-i’Akhaji or Institutes of Akbar compiled by the same 
author as a result of seven years* labour gives a wonderful survey 
of Akbar's empire. Its originality and historical value are high. 
V.A. Smith rightly observes : ‘ Even in Europe it would be difficult 
to And an authoritative compilation of a like kind until quite 
recent times ... Abul Fazl is eodiled to the gratitude of later 
ages for the Industry and skill with which be handledhu embarrass* 
ing mass of material ’ {Akba/, Thi Great Moihul —p. 4). The Ain-i- 
Akbari (Vol. 1) is translated from the original Persian by filoehman 
and the second and third volumes by H.S. Jarrett for the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

Jahangir gave his patronage to the completion of a valuable 
dictionary called the J^hang-i-Jahangiri and the composition of 
historical works continued in his reign. Among the many valuable 
hiscories produced under Shah*Jahan and Aurangzeb, special 
mention must be made of the PadtheA-Xme of Abdul iHaraid and 
Alamg!r-Mma of Muhammad Kazim. 

Emperor Shah Jahan wanted to have a grand history of his 
reign compiled on the lines and written in the style of Abiil Fail's 
Akisr-J/ama- SaduUah Kh a n recommended Abdul Hamid as the 
proper man in chat age capable of performing such a Cask, because 
he enjoyed amoi^ his contemporaries great reputation as a sucecss- 
hU imitator of Abul Fazl’s inimitable Persian prose style. Old 
Abdul Hamid who was in Patna was invited to the court in the 
second decade of Shah Jahan’s reign and entrusted with the work. 
He lived to complete the first twenty years of the reign. The rest 
was completed by Hamid's pupil Muhammad Waris. He was 
slabbed » death by a mad student whom he kept with him. 

. The PedrAflA-A'ijpw is the only detailed and the most authorua^ve 

history of the reign of Sh4i Jahan. The materials for this history, 
W^4rawn li«n swte papers, newa^ts. reports of daily occurren- 
and other official docweoti, This vrtls read out tt 
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the Emperor by his Wazir SaduUeh Khan, and Amended by him 
at the Emperor’s su gg eanon. ‘ The Padsheh-J^sma, thctcforc, has 
also the merits and defects of an autobiography, so far as the 
eharaeter and doings of the Emperor are coocemed. Shah Jahan's 
character is reflected in this court history, as he liked to portray 
himself’ «^anungo’s Dora iWbAuA—p- 405). The PtUthah^swa 
is also useful for the life of Dara Shukoh. The Alompr-Nama by 
Muhammad Kazim, compiled in 1688, contains the history of 
first ten years of Aurangzeb’s reign. The Emperor prohibited the 
contmoation of this official history vvhen the author presented it 
CO him in the thirty'Second year of his reign. All subsequent 
historians like Khah Khan have profusely drawn upon it. 

Among the non*oi3cial histories of the period, mention miut 
be made of Gulbadan Begum’s Jauhar’s Taz- 

kiratuUWa^ai, Nizamiuddin Ahmad’s Tebaqet-Akberi, the Tonkh-U' 
Shershafd by Abbas, the Tawsrikh-uShof^ehani by Muhammad 
Sadiq and Muntokhabu-ULebah of Khafi Khan. Niaamuddin 
Ahmad’s Tehaqat-UAkbori has a high place among the medieval 
histories of India. As pointed out by Dowson : ’ It Is one of the 
most celebrated histories of India and is the first that was composed 
upon a new model in which India alone forms the subject matter 
of the work, CO the exclusion of the histories of other As&tic countries. 
Both Ferishta and Shah Nawaz Khan, the author of the Maasiu 
ul-umetre, have highly praised Nizamuddln’s wojk . According to 
Ferishta, * of all the histories that he consulted, it Is the only one 
he foimd complete.’ Shah Nawaz says, * This work cost the author 
much care and lefiecdon in ascertaining facts and collecting 
materials and as Mir Masum Bhakkari and other persons of note 
afforded cheir assistance in the compilation, it is entitlrd to much 
credit.’ 

It is the general history of Muslim India which becomes 
fuller as it approaches the Mughul period. Nizam-ud^dm was 
the military secretary of Akbar and kn^ him well. He is regarded 
as ‘ perhaps the beet historian of the period ’ by W. Enkine. The 
Tarikh-i-B^aum is a g:eneraJ Don>official history of the Islamic 
worid including an account of Akbar’s reign down to 1595. He 
freely critfetses Akbar without any fear or fevour. He « one of 
the oediodox' histcoians of.jhe period. 

Muniakkaba4~Lubab of Mubairunad Hashim Khaft Khan is a 
wdl written history, ' commencing with the invasion of Babar, 
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1519, and concluding with tho 14lh year of the reign of Muhammad 
Shah.’ The author’s father was an ofitcer under Murad Bakhsb. 
K.ha£ iChan himself conducted an embassy to Bombay in 16^. 
‘His reflective style, desaiption of the condition of society, and 
chaiacrerisric anecdotes,’ writes Prof, J.N. Sarkar, ’ save his work 
from the dry formality of the court annals, and he is specially 
infonniog with regard to Deccan affrJrs.’ 

The work is frei^uently refeued to as Terikh<-KhAji Khan. 
Khafi {’conceal^’) is supposed to have t^en the title wittily 
conferred by Muhammad Shah upon the writer, Miihammad 
Hashun Khwafi, for his having concealed his work for a long time 
(owing to Aurangxeb’s prohi^tlon of writing official historiet). 
Others derive the word from Khwaf a district of Kuhrasan near 
Kaishapur. The historian was made Diwan by Niaaraul Mulk 
in the reign of ParruKh Siyar. Kbafr Khan began bis work in 
1717, ten years after the death of Aurangzeb, as hs himself seems 
to indicate in the introduction to the first volume and completed 
it in 1733, to which date he brings down his narrative in the second 
volume. Khafi Khan has certainly borrowed much from court 
chronicles like Pediheh-Nama, as u^body can help it. He was the 
writer of the period to utilise the non*offi<ual sources like 
TarifA-i-Q^ndhsri, and herein lies the importance of his history. 
M, ^phinstone has based his narrative of Mughul history in his 
History of India, on the authority of Khafi Khan’s book. 

But the scientific historians cannot be satisfied with the above 
court chronicles and private histories, which are, after all, cessa¬ 
tions, The histi»ian naturally, wishes to go to. their very source, 
to the raW'mam'ials, out of wlueh the above general works have 
been compiled. Moreover, these Pecaisn.>histories are deriVadve 
by nature, aa they were compiled from still earlier records or 
documents written immediately after the events described. Tb this 
latter class belong the volummotB coUectiona lettera or fixe 
despatches of the provincial Govembri and genemb and the 
repons sent to court by newewriters and ^^ies.. The siznnoariea 
of such cf these despatches and reports aa were read out before 
t^e emp^tirs In the open court were preserved in the royal archive*. 
These documents have been described as th6'^MiIlutes'of-^ 
Proceedings of the Mughul Emperon in Court.* TUa Mughul 
oinperwr*. mainlft ined a eet of profis^ional 'darkr to take down 
of the ptc^ceedir^of.ihhQOVt. /Al'tbey.weie being 
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copied dovm, they became the AMBarat or the News of the Imperial 
Court- 

Notable among the Utters written during the period were 
those 0 f Abul Fail and of emperor Aurangzeb - They were marked 
by elegance and ornate styU and fanciful imagery and the leticrt 
of several writers like Jai Singh, Afaal Khan, Ghandraban Brahman 
are still held a* models- Even for the 18th century Mughul history, 
we have such Akhhharaij. These news-letters of the Mughul 
period present the great historical events of the period in a new 
perspective, and furnish a wealth of corroborative evidence. They 
shed exclusive light on a few contemporary occurrences. They are 
of immense value to a reconstruction of the social and general 
background of the period. Their chronology is highly depen dabU 
and will be found useful in checking up the dates of certain events 
on which other sources are not quite definite. ‘ In them we see 
events as they happened day by day, and not as they were dressed 
up afterwards by writers with a purpose. In them we see the 
.actual hopes and fears, plans and opinions of those who made 
Indian history.’ (J. N. Sarkar’s Hislory of Axirengieb, p. XVI). Their 
form and manner of presenting historical material is quite dls tinctive. 

Tho Royal Auiobiogrophiu also come to the aid of historians in 
the reconstruction of the history of the period. Some of the 
Mughul emperors were men of high literary standards and have 
left us their autobiographies. Among these, the Tuzuk-e^obari 
and the Tuzfi^^Jahon^ form a separate class by themselves. 
The Tu^Mk-e-Boiori gives a true picture of its author and his achieve 
ment. Babur had * a great love for nature, a trained eye for 
beauty,in all its forms, and a scientific keen observation.’ T^e 
result is the production of an autobiography which echoes the 
political career of Babur. ‘ Soldier of fortune as he was, Babur 
was not the less a man of fine literary taste and fastidious critical 
perception. In Persian, the language of culture, the Xjatin of 
Central Asia, as it is of India, he was an accomplished poet, RRd 
in his native Turki, be was master of a pure and unafiected style 
alike in prose and verse... .fHls battles as well as his orgies were 
humanized by a breath of poetry.... His memoirs ccaitain the 
personal impressions and acute refiectints of a cultivated man of 
the world, w^-rcad in Eastern literature, a close and curious 
observer, quick In perception, a discerning judge of persons and 
a devoted lover of I4ture,-70he nto^eover, who was woU able, (o 
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his thoughts ajid observations in clear and vigorous language 
.... The utter frankness and self-reveUtion, the unconscious 
portraiture of all His virtues and follleS; his obvious truthfulness 
and fine sense of honour give the memoirs of this prince of auio- 
biograpbers an authorit)’ which is equal to their charm ’ (Lane* 
Poole). * Babar’s rnemoirs ibrm one of the best and most faithful 
pieces of autobiography extant; they are infinitely superior to the 
hypocritical revelations of Timur and the pompous declaration of 
Jahangir—not inferior in any respect to the expedi lions of Xenophon 
and rank but little below the commentaries of Ceasar. ’ 

Originally written by Babur in Turkish, the Tujfuk-f-Babttri 
was translated by Abdur Rahim into Persian tinder instructions 
from Akbar. Ilminsky published the Turkish text in 1857- It 
has been translated into English by Mrs. Beveridge. 

The TuztA'i-yahmgin or tfu Mmoirs of Jahanffr is of very 
great value as the personal memoirs of the Emperor, mostly written 
by himself during the first eighteen years of his reign and by 
Muhamad Khan, the Bakhshi, during the nineteenth regnal year. 

It provides detailed iidormadon on the pereonal lives of Jahangir 
and his nobles, with important oecurrenccs in the empire. The 
imperial regulations are reproduced in full. Epidemics are 
described in great detail. Dowson speaks of it as a very rare work, 
almost unknown even in India itself- ' It is a plain and apparently 
ingenuous record of all that its author deemed worthy of note •, 
taken as a whole the work is very interesting, and assuming that 
Jahangir is mainly responsible for its authorship, it proves him to 
have been a man of no common ability. He records his weaknesses 
and confesses hU great faults with candour, and a perusal of this 
work would leave a favourable impression both of his character 
and talents.’ (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VI, pp. 284-391). The work 
has been translated into English by Rogeri, the rendering being 
revised, edited and annotated by Henry Beveridge. 

Fartign S^taxos- The next source of informatioii concerning 
the Mughul period is to be found in the writings of the foreign 
travellers and merchants who visited and resided in the Mughul 
court. These foreigners were highly popular in India in the 16th i 
and 17tb centuries. They had sometimes access to the court and 
eanio in contact with icfiuendal Mughul Officers. They had ample 
o^Ortunities to study the Indian conditions, manners and cusloma. 
Tlvnigh theso travellers could not understand the real significaace 
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of Indian society and manners, yet their contributions have a value 
of their own and can by no means be ignored by Mughul hUt^ 
rians. < 

Thijgsuii ftioris occupy the 6»t place in volume aiid impor¬ 
tance. These documents throw a welcome light on the life of Akbar 
and Jahangir. The Jesuit contact with Akbar began in 1580 A. D. 
and three missions were sent to his court from Goa. An account 
of the first mission was written In 1582 by Fr. Mometraie, a great 
scholar. Fr. Du Jarric, the French historian, published an account 
of the Jesuit missions in I66J, includii^ the three missions to the 
great Mughul. Based on the original Jesuit letters, his work is of 
unsurpassed value for elucidating the rcligioitf activities of Akbar. 
‘The Fathers were highly educated men, trained for accurate 
observaiicn and scholarly writing. They made excellent use of 
their opportunities at the Imperial court, and any book which 
professes to Jreac of Akbar while ignoring the indispensable Jesuit 
testimony must necessarily be misleading.’ (V. A. Smith’s Akbar, 
Th» OfiAX AfogAwl—page 7). These Jesuit sources have been 
thoroi^hly studied by scholars like Father Hosten, Maclagan 
and V. A. Smitix. John Corrcia-Aflbnso's JwwV Uttas and InMar^ 
HUtury (1955) U the latest production on the subject. 

TIxe observaiioos of die foreign travellers throw a welcome 
light on the 17th century India. These European travelleis came 

from diHerent countries by different routes on diverse aussions_ 

some an quest of trade, others in search of a career, and yet 
others, a mall minority, to seek diversion in new countries 
among new peoples with strange manners and peculiar customs. 
Some of these travellcn received a warm reception at the 
hands of tKe Mughul Emperors, The travellers also wer« 
men of learning and culture, keen, shrewd and sympathetic 
observers and occupied a privileged position at the imperial 
court. Side by side with the Jesxiil writings, the aocotmts of 
seven Englishmen, who travelled in Northern and Western 
India during the reigns of the Emperora Akbar and Jahangir, 
Ralph Fitch (1583-1591), John Mildenhall (1599-2606), 
William Hawkins (1608-13), William Pinch (1608-11), NicheJas 
Withington (1612-16), Thomas Coryat (1612-1617), an4 Edward 
Terry (1616-19), though not designedly written for publication, 
have the great merit of ‘ aatoralness of the narrative.* William 
Poster observes : ' Most of our travellers are seen, as it were, in 
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undress, and we leam more of iheir charactere than we probably 
should, had they been conscious that they were addressing a wider 
audience-... For the travellers themselves one feels a genuine 
admiration. One and all, the men who here write their adventures 
so soberly and so modestly with many a shrewd observation and 
occasionally a llash of humour, ran daily great risks ; and in fiict 
three of them found in the east their last resting*pUce, while a 
fourth died on the voyage home- Sidetess, robbery, threats of 
violence were incidents that did not shake their cheerfulness, and 
there is linle reflection in their narrative of the danger and hard- 
^ips which were constantly their lot.’ They had chosen to 
• wander to the unfrequented yule, and they accepted the conse¬ 
quences, however unpleasant, stolidly and without repining’ 
(Early TrcMk in InSa 1583-1619, ed. by Foster).* William Foster 
had done an yeomen service by editing and annotating the most 
important among these travel books. 

Sir Thoiaas Roe was sent as an ambassador from King James 
to the court of Jahangir to secure the right of English merchants 
CO participate in itade and to obtain necessary protection. His 
Jounutl is of unsurpassed value in shedding light upon the splendours 
of the royal court. ‘But he was too shrewd to allow the pomp 
and gUrter to blind him to the real state of the country, and he 
bri/^s out clearly the darker shades of the picture.... He saw 
clearly, too, the forces which were makii^f for disintegration ; 
and though "the time when all in these kingdoms will be in 
combustion ” was not so near as he imagined, yet it was only 
postponed by the force of character of Shah Jahan and his still 
m^e•capable son.’ The Journal of Hawkins also is of inestimable 
value to know die political and economic conditions of 17th century 
India. The Journal of William Finch gives an excellent description 
of dties, towns, buildings and roads. De Laet's account of the 
topography of the Mughul empire is partly based on Finch. Bnt 
his-observations on Mughul politics are rather ^ciful. The 
JWntsf nf John J<njsd(^n, edited by William Foster and published 
£:>r the Hakluyt Society gives the ccmmercial actzvdties of the 

* MfMi: of these seveoteeatli century tmveQtts ma> be read la entiretr a 
yilgrv^, l^,Rey. Siimuel Pur^M (1625), eoltiged from hi* ea^iet' 

' Relsdoos of the World etc.* (1613). Bat the leteat 

adldoa maQra ' Hekluyhjs Posthunius or Purchas bii pUgriau' wns.publhb^ 

by MbLdsoeein 1905. ... 
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English traders on the west coast, their relations vith the Portuguese 
^ their treaoucnt by the local authorities, and the notices of the 
cides and towns throi^h which the author passed in the second 
half of tte 17 ih century, TerryU Vi^a^ (Purchas Vol. IX pp-1 -54 
of reprint of 1777) is a useful supplement to SirT. Roe’s account 
of the life, character and policy of Jahangir- He also says some¬ 
thing about the Jesuits and the Portuguese. But his observations 
on tht manners and customs of the people are notable. The 
letters of Master Thomas Coryat give a glimpse of the personality 
and character of Jahangir. 

Mention may be made of other European travellers lihe 
Fran coys Pelsaert, De taet, Pietro Della Valle, Sir Thomas Herbert, 
Johann Albert Von Mandelslo, Francois Bernier, Tavernier, 
Manucci, Thevcnot and Carer!. Their observations throw a 
flood of light on the different aspects -of Mughul rule in India like 
the prohibition of slaughter of cows, freedom of conscience In the 
Mughul dominions, the festival of Nauroz and weighing ceremony, 
tfie still of Indian barbers in massage, elephant fights, the order¬ 
liness m the Mughul camp and the defects in the military system 
of the Mughuls. 

De Lact’s Desmfiiien of InSa and Pregment Indian HUlofy 
1625* ‘ is a complete gazetteer of Jahangir's India. Alihoi^h It 
is a compilation, it is a faithfulhnd reliable compilation.* (Banerjce)- 
The account of Jahangv’s reign in the ‘ Fragmentuxu * agrees 
sQbsmntidily with the Pereian Histories. Francoys Pelsaert’s 
Rim/Matranet is the accotmt of a Dutch factor who was in India 
for seven yean (1620-27). His obaervations on Shalj Jahan arc 
valuable. He describes .^ra, Lahore, Kashmir and other towns 
which he actually visited* HU remarks about the district courts 
and the prohibition of the slaughter of cows are intercsting- 

Pietro Della Valle (1623-1627), an lulian traveller, has been 
described as the most eminent among those who travelled for 
pleasure, with no motive of trade or service, ‘ the most iattUigent 
in apprehension and the most accurate in dcscripdcn.* He waa 
bom in Rome in 1586 and sailed for India from Bandar Abbaa 
id Jan: 1623- He visited Oambay, Ahmadabad, Chaul, Goa, 
Kkeri, Mangalore and Gdleut, and sailed back feom Goa to 
Muscat in November 1624- Htf honestly records the events which 
he witnessed, and makes a sincere attempt to be truthful- He 
• HeyUad tod Btawjee, TVl^W Gmt 
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notices the freedom of conscience in the Mughul dominions and 
the respect for Hindu sentiments by the prohibition in Cambay 
of slaughter of cows. His letters ‘ bring forth to the mind’s eye 
a viwd and life-like representation of men and manners as they 
existed in the early part of the seventeenth century in the Portuguese 
Settlements on the coast and in the native territories adjacent to 
them/ 

Mandelslo, the young German traveller, was in Ixtdia for a 
brief period of nearly a year in 1638. Olearius published the 
full narrative of MandeUio in 1658, four years later appeared a 
French version by Wicquefort and this was rendered into English 
by John Davis- His account of the Mi^hul administrative system, 
lus description of the city of Agra and others are highly 
interesting. 

Peter Mundy, who remained in India for eight years foom 
1628 to 1636, gives a faithful record of the prosperity of the 
country and people of India under Shah Jahan, ‘ His account of 
the Moghul system of government is a mixed yam, but his picture 
of the severe famine of 1630 and the description of the suiferuigs 
of the people is very touching.'* Among the French travellers, 
Bernier, Tavernier and Thevenot deserve consideration here. 
Thevenot died ou his journey home from India. Tavernier who 
has been rightly regarded as the * Prince of Ramblers,’ was a 
French commercial traveller who made six prosperous voyages 
to India between 1641 and 1666, visited many places from Surat 
to Dacca and Masulipacam and spent about ten years in this 
country. In 1665, in his last voyage, he had an audience with 
Auraogaeb making him some valoable presents and selling him a 
number of precious stones. Finally the jeweller reached Pans, 
at the close of the year 1668. As he was now sixty-three years 
of age and a very wealthy man, he resolved Co retire foom business 
and enjoy his fortune. He lived on to a wealthy and honoured 
old age, dying at Moscow in 1689. 

The voyages of Tavernier are valuable for their account of 
the social and economic condldons but not equally so regartUi^ 
political events. His descriptions of Indian cities are noteworthy* 
He is a good authority on the Indian diamond mines in the 17th 
qts^Xiay. He confirms the evidence of previous travellen as to 

oppressive provincial administrations. 

^ •R.P.Jabeas, ff Si* Jtim 
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* With mter«sdng but isolated pieces of information such as 
the foregoing the six if^agu abounds. Tavernier narrates them as 
they occur. He does not seeh, like Bernier to find the historical 
or social philosophy underlying his facts, or, like Thevenot, to 
weld those {acts into a general account of India. Therein lies 
the difference between the commerdal traveller and Ms more 
philosophical contemporaries ‘ (Oaten- TrawHers, p.l92). 

Jean de Thevenot was bom at Paris on the 6tb June 1633. 
He died near Che small town of Miana in Persia while reiumix^ 
to his native land in 1667 after an arduous journey of about four 
years. During this spaa of thiriy-four years he travelled consider¬ 
ably in many countries in Europe, Asia and Africa. An ardent 
student of geography, ethonology and natural sciences, he assi- 
duosly studied the accounts of early travellers in which his uncle 
Melechisedech was highly interested. In 1666, he arrived near 
Diu after having visited Carthage, Egypt, Persia and Bagdad. 
After paying a visit to Cambay, Ahmadabad and Burhanpur, he 
returned to Surat, where he witnessed the Interesting ceremony of 
the marriage of the governor’s daughter. At this point .in his 
narrative, Thevenot devotes considerable space to a description 
of all the chief lovms of North-West India, as well as of the previous 
history of Gujarat. Then he paid a visit to Oolconda, Aurangabad 
and Daulatabad. He was the first European traveller to describe 
the wonderful cave-temples of EUora. By the end of 1667 he 
sailed for Bandar-Abbas en route to France, but the rigours of his 
unceasing travels had unpaired his health and he passed away in 
Persia at the age of thirty-four. After his death, Ms manuscripu 
were arranged and published by two of his friends. They paaaed 
throi^h many editions and were translated into English, Dutch and 
German. *To the students of Indian History Voyages 

is a work of abiding, interest, for, nothing illustrates so well ^e 
merits and demerits of a foreign traveller’s accoim^ of a country so 
vast with a history so chequered and a culture so ill-comprehend^.’ 
(IjuBan TraoeU of Caren and Thevenot^ cd. S.N.Sen Intn. six), 
Bernier, a well educated and experienced traveller came to India 
in 1658 and stayed for twelve years. His observations on the 
War of Succession arc valuable. ' He enjoyed unrivalled oppor¬ 
tunities of observation; was acquainted with the leading philosphen 
of his day ; was fully conversant with the newest historical and 
philosophical methods; and was easily capable of looking beyond 
H—9 
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the unmediate occasion o( an event to iu ultimate cause. Ti\c 
result >vm that the HisicrU dt U dfimat Rev&lutiM <Us Etats du 
Grand Moghtlt which was published in 1670, and the various 
letten which he wrote from India to his friends in France, are 
among the first auihorities which the historian of Aurangzeb 
consults.’* 

Bernier was patronised by Danishmand Khan, a leading 
mansabdar at court. The War of Succession was described to 
Bernier by a French gunner in the service of Aurangzeb. The 
news of the tragedy of Dara, he obeined from the Portuguese, 
the Muhammadans, and the Dutch who were present in Bengal. 
He also consulted European merchants long settled in the country, 
ambassadors and interpreters. His description of Delhi, Agra 
including the Taj, and Kashmir U instructive. He also makes 
significant observations on the adminbcradon of justice in the 
Mughul empire, criticising the panegyrics of some previous 
travellers. 

Bemitv's Traods has been translated by Constable, and 
edited by V.A, Smith, 0-U.P. 1914- 

Another prominent writer on 17 th century India was Niccolao 
Manucci whose voliuninous writings form an important source of 
information for the period. He left Venice while still a boy 
and spent his lifetime in India. His Isiowledge of Pereian and 
Turii made him enter the service of Dara, whom he served with 
loyalty and devotion. He was present at the battle of Samugadh, 
escaped to Lahore to join his patron and followed him to Multan. 
After many vicissitudes he again entered service imder Prince 
Shah Alam in 1678 and observed much of Mughul politics and 
.social life. 'But like roost other European writers he is not to 
be depended upon where be speaks not from personal knowled^ 
or experience but merely from hearsay and biaaar gossip.* {S.R. 
Sbarma). He .died in 1717. His Sicria dt Mo^r translated by 
William Irvine is in four volumes, and an abridged edition of the 
same in one volume, containing the observations relevant to our, 
needs, has been published by Irvine’s dai^hicr Margaret L, Irvine 
under the tide— Ptpys of Mogul Iti£a (John Murray. London, 

1913). 

This memumenlai work Is emt of the extraordinary documeuis 
bgaria gon Indian History that wo possess. As a history; it is, as 

• * Qte, TtmOm, (p. I T ‘ i ^ 
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Mr. £rvioe, its editor, says ‘ a somewhat mingled /am, comprisuig, 
aiaong other it^s of uiformaclon, a vivacious account of the 
author^s tcavelF, which is scattered here and there in the history 
proper—a chronicle of previous Mogul Kings, a valuable Creause 
on the Mogul court, administration institutions, absurd 
supposed extiacia from official chronicles, a useful description of 
the rest of India outside the Mogul dominions, aixd a full and 
importajic account of all Aurangseh’s and part of Shal^ahan’s 
reign ... .For the closing years of Shahjahan and for all Aurangzeb*s 
reign Manuocl.u a writer who’Cannot be ignored.* 

Mr. Oaten Sums up the value of some of these writers In 
the following words : 

' Bernier appeals to the philosophic historian ; Tavernier to 
the arm chair reader who regards a book as a pleasant method 
of passing the time ; Manuoci to the man who reads with the 
combined object of instruction and diversion. Each in his own 
sphere unrivalled. If they are judged by their skill in arranging 
their &ct$ and in synthetlsing them into a complete and well- 
balanced picture, Manucci is not worthy to be mentioned in the 
same breath with Bernier ; but considered merely as a store house 
of observed political and social information, the Venetian’s book 
is perhaps destined to be of more ultimate value to the hisiorian 
of India.’ (Ferstgn TropeiUrs, p. 226). 

The accounts of Dr. Fryer and Dr. Careri supplement and 
corroborate the voyages of the above mentioned travellecs of the 
17 th century. Dr..Fryer’s narrative conwys to us a considerable 
an^unt of inibrmation relative to SivajI and ilie Maraiha power 
in general. He was in Persia and India during the nine years 
ending in 1681. His observations in India were confined to 
places on the Coromandel and Malabar cosists, and to trips a 
little way inland at various places between Cambay and Goa. 
Fur his limited field however, *he is a valuable authority, in 
addition to which he is an exceedingly interesting writer.* He 
has an excellent account of the two cities of Bombay and Surat ; 
the more important aspect of his narrative is his analysis of the 
political condition of the kingdom of Bijapui. Moreover the 
historian of Siv^i cannot affi:rrd to neglect the Voyagt ^Frysr. 

Careri; a plan of noble family, was bom in 1631 and died 
at Naples in 1723, long after he had concluded his totir round 
the world. A student of Jurisprudence and a lawyer by profession, 
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Careri had atlaioed the highest 3istuiction in the Unweraity and 
secxtrcd the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. Some reason made 
him leave hU country and seek peace abroad. As the editor of 
Charddil’s aatf Travels says he did not go ‘ as a vagabond 

trusting to fortune, but well provided widi money to make him 
acceptable in all parts and gain admicaAce where others under 
worse circumstances could not/ Like his contemporary traveller 
Thevenot, he traversed the different European countries, and 
reached India, but unlike his French predecessor he did not under* 
uke an ambitious survey of the Mughul empire. He furnishes 
graphic descriptions of the cities and camps be visited himself 
and his minute account of the churches and convents of Goa is 
accurate in every detail. He depended on hearsay for the history 
of the ruln^ dynasties and the civil administration of the country, 
and his narrative is not free from minor mistakes. Gareri has 
given a graphic and detailed account of Goa. His description 
of the ‘ Fruits and flowers of Induatan * is worthy of study- His 
description of the Kanheri caves is instructive, ‘ Careri has some 
very interesting remarks on the Mughul theory of administration 
and on the land system 5 a useful analysis of Aurangzeb's revenue 
and wealth, and of the extent of his territory ; a critical disserUlion 
on his absolute power j and an examination of the organisation 
of his array... .It is as an authority for the condidoa of Aurang* 
zeb’s army in the midst of lU Deccan campaign that he is indispens¬ 
able * (Oaten, Pifl^gn Traoellers, p. 236). 

Careri’s volumes were first published at Maples in 1697-1700 
and fint made known to Engliriimen in Churchill*s A ColUclion 
0 / Voyagis and Troetls (1700). But these seventeenth century 
travellers did not rise above the credulity of their age and were 
not adetluately Informed about d>e pcdldcalotwditaon and geogr^hy 
of India. * Yet ‘ as a contemporary source of Indian history they 
will always remain indispensable, but what cannot be dispensed 
with Is not necessarily Infallible * (In£an Travds of Thaarat nnd 
Careri, Intro. Ixiv). We can close our account of the foreign 
travellers of 17 th century by reproducing the remarks of 
Sir Jadonadi Sirkar on the extent of their reliability aod credulity. 

‘ Their works are of undoubted value as throwing light on 
the coodidon of the people, the state of trade and industry, and 
tiietmtary of Christian churches In India, Moreover, the criticism 
of IndUn ireriturioni by f^l^ observers has a freshaesa 'aad 
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weight all its own. But of the political history of India apart 
from the few cvcn« in which they took pan or which they pcrsorially 
wimcssed, their report merely reproduced the bazaar rumoiirs and 
the stories current among the populace, and cannot be set agaiost 
the evidence of con temporary’histories and letters in Persian.... 
From their position these foreign travellers had no access to the 
best sources of information ; the state archives were dosed to them. 
They visited the makers of Indian history only occasionally and 
as supi^iants for favours ; hence they could not derive the oral 
information which only familiar intercourse with the highest 
personages in camp and court could have given them. Finally, 
their imperfect knowledge of literary Persian prevented ilu?m from 
lifting the written. smnals of the time and checldng the reports 
they had received oraUy. ’ {History of Avengzeh, I p. rai —ii). 

For the later Mughul history, we have a number pf court 
chromcles, Akhbarats, the £ast India Company correspondence 
and Mahttha despatches. Among the secondary authorities, Ths 
PM of tfu Moghtd Empire f Hindustan by H.G.Keene, New ed. 
Lcsidon, 1887 ; 71u Pall tf Moghul Empire by Sidney Owen, 
London, 1912 ; History of —Elphinstone Bk. XII p. 675- 

753 ; Later Moghuls by W.Irvme cd- by J.N.Sarkar in two volumes, 
Calcutta ; Pdl of tha Moghul En^e by J.N<Sarkar in four 
volumes (Calcutta, Ss^rkar & Sons) may be mentioned. 

Sources for Mamthn History 

The Maratha people who created an independent state 
under the leadership of S^vaji, late in the 17th century, played 
a very important part in Indian politics throughout the LStb 
century. The first European who attempted to write the history of 
the Marathas is Edward Scott Waring. Ilis History ^ the Masaihas 
was published in 1810 in London. The author worked for 
seven years in the English embassy at Poona and had full aocees 
to the records of the Marathas. 

But the greatest historian of those who attempted to write 
the history of the Marathas in EngU^ ts James Cunningham 
Grant Duff. He was Captain of die native iniantiy of Bombay 

Political Agent at Satara (1806-1822). The first tSxioa of 
his weU known History of Mahrattas was published in London in 
1826 (in 3 vob.). In its latest form (1921) it has been resurrected 
h) two volumes edited by S .M.Edwarda with 9n interesting * Memoir 
of the Author ’ and a learned Introduction. 
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‘The want of a coniplcW hUtory of the rise, progress and 
decline of our immediate predecessors in conquest> the Mahrattas/ 
writes Grant Duff, ‘ has been long felt by all persons convertant 
with the af^ln of India ; in so much that it is very generally 
acinowledged, we cannot fully understand the means by which 
our own vast empire in that quarter was acquired, until this 
desideratum be supplied.* 

Fully aware of the difficulties of Robert Onne and Scotl 
Warily, Grant Duff laboured hard to maiie good their deficiencies 
with what result modem scholars best know. 

‘Circumstances placed me/ he says in his preface to the 
first volume of the original editioti, ‘ in situations which at once 
removed many of the obstacles which those > gentlemen (Orme 
and Waring) encountered, and threw materials within my reach 
which bad been previously inaccessiUe.’ But it may be said that 
Grant Duff prepared the way for all his successors providing a 
good starting point in the writing of a. History of the Maratha 
pcopk. About the nature of Maratha sources, the advice of 
M.S.Elphmrtone, to Grant Duff has 'already been quoted. 
Grvit Duff’s /fisiorjr is based on the Maratha records available 
in those times. On the subversion of the. .Peshwa's Government, 
the most important of their public and secret correspon¬ 
dence were made over to him by Elphinstoce, who was the 
sole CommUsiemer for the settlement of the conquered territory 
in the Deccan. Captain Dundas, under the orders of E^hin- 
stone, allowed Confidential Agents employed by him to have 
access to the mass of papers which were foimd m the Peshwa’s 
palace. The Revenue and State accounts of the Maratha Govern¬ 
ment were «tainmed for him by Captafh Mac Leod, who was 
the fint Assistant tn the Gommiasiorier. The records of tdie Satara 
Government were in &anc Duff's charge and he himself had 
free access to the records in the Bombay Secretariat and of the 
old Surat Factory. The viceroy of Goa furnished him with 
extracts from the records of the Portuguese' Government. The 
Court of Directors, too, allowed him partial acceas io:tbe records 
m the India Office'in order to corroborate a variety of laOtS derived 
from purely Maratha sources. Besides these. various records, 
temple records,'impetiaJ* and royal deeds, statff . papers jn die 
pbsaeesioii of men once high in authority under the Peshwa gowm** 
ment were also procured to him. ; . . ' : 
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But Grant Duff wrote for his own countrymen, and it is 
natural chat oonaiderir^ the materiab made use of by bnn, more 
of them should have suspected Chat hb narrative did not form 
the last word in the history of the Marathas. There are some 
loop-holes in hb account of the Marathas. He has omitted an 
account of several of the expeditions of the Peshwas. He could 
not grasp the full significance of the Maraiha iaciitutions. But 
yet it can be truly said that Grant Buff*s History tff MahraHai 
* taiees its place in the very first rank of hbtorical composiiions. ’ 

The English hbtorian of the Marathas failed to apprehend 
correctly the great moral which the Maratha history possesses 
for a 11 ages. He has lent colour to the view prevalent until recently 
that the nie of the Marathas was due Co fortuitous circumstances, 
and has compared dus rise to the sudden conflagrations which 
ol^en occur in the Sahyadri mountains. 

Mahadev Govind Ranade's Mn of On Mvatha Power, pubUshed 
in IdOL, Vas the first of its kind written by an Indian, that too 
by a Maharashtrian. ThU book marks a snilescone in Maratha 
Hbtofiogiaphy^, ' The rise of the Marat ha power,* he pointed 
out, ' was not a mere accident due to any chance combination, 
but a genuine effort on the part of a Hindu nationality to assert 
its independence' j and that ' the success it achieved was due to 
a general upheaval, social, religious and political of all classes 
of the population.* Hb general introduction to SaKu 'Chhatxapati 
and the Beshwas * Diades b a very valuable sequel indicating the 
sound principles of his treatment. 

A History tff the Moraiho People by C. A .Kincaid and D-B- 
Parasnb, published lo three volumes in 191B marks further progress 
in the field of Maratha Historiography. Parasnb was an indefat^- 
able worker in the field of Iiistorlcal rescitrch. He b well known 
to the public as the author of the standaid biography of Kani 
Lakshmi Bai of Jhaiisi, of works on the Nawabs of Oudh, the 
navy of the Marathas and so on. Hb collections of Maratha 
letters are of very great value to the students of Maratha hbtor^ 
Whenever we ^ak of hbtorical research in Maharashtra, the 
name of Bao Bahadur Parasids comes protoinently to our mind. 

Among odier materials mentum may be made of the works 
published under, the auspices of the Bharat Itihas Samsodhak 
Maudal, a Sociecy started in Poona with the object of ad^'ancixig 
l^torical research. There are many critical essays which are of 
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great value to the students of Maratha history and some documents 
of historical value have been published in the journal and procee^ 
du^ of the Mandal. 

The name of G.S.Saidesai occupied a unique place in the 
Held of Maracha historiography. HU tvork has been described 
already. Besides the monumental work of Sardesai, there are 
other very learned treaiUes, such as Sarkar’s Sipuji oruf ffif Tima, 
and Surendranath SenU Admnistr6tiv4 Syslan iff ifu Meretha:, 
Mililay SysUm of the Moraihas, and tortign BiograpHts if Siv&ji ; 
The Third Battle of Pemfal by Sejwalkar is also noteworthy. 

'The royal period (1€CK)>1700) of Maratha history difl^ 
fundamentally from the Peshwa period (16th century) not only 
in the extent but also in the nature of its historical records. Not 
only is there a striking difference between the wealth of cod> 
temporary documents In Persian and English that illuminate the 
lustory of the Peshwas and the compskratlve poverty of the same 
for SivajiU reign and those of his two sons ... .The Marathas 
were more busy with the sword than with the pen ; no literature 
proper> no lozsg history or biography was produced then. Hence, 
the Maratha Kingdom before the Peshwa period utterly lacks 
the state papers, detailed olfreial histories, personal memoirs and 
letter books of which Moghul history is so full’. (J.N. Sarksr). 

The historian of Sivajl has to cull out the sources in eight 
langurs: MaraCfcd, Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian, Ei^lish, Fren^, 
Dutch and Portuguese. The chief documents that now survive 
are in English a^ Persian. On the other hand, the Persian 
and English sources were absolutely conteanperary, prompdy 
written with due respect to chronology, snd carefully preserved 
since then. writen belonged to a bigb^ intellectual calibre 
than the Marathi chronicl g n, as is clearly seen frem a comparative 
study ef the sources in the three languag;es. 

The chief Marathi sources for the reign of Sivaji arc the 
Bakhars or chronicles and the correspondence of Maratha history. 
Though the Bakhars in general ' contsin merely a few parriclu 
of truth floating in a sea of absurdity ’ (Rajawade), the only 
exception is Ihc Subasad Bakha, written in 1664 at Jmji by order 
of Raja Ram. A small book of barely iOO pkges, composed from 
memory without the help of written memoranda or documents, 
it sufiers from chronological and topographical inaepurades. But 
yet it is the best Marathi biography of Sivaji. Later biogiaphiej 
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have been based on this Marathi chronicle. This has been edited 
by K.N> Sane, $rd ed. 1912 and translated mto £r^U$h byJX. 
ManJcer as Life enj of Siocji (Bombay 18S6). The later 

chronicles like Chitfagupic B/^khar, Sfiwa SgvijajfOt SAioa Pratcpa 
etc. are no more tJxan versions based on Suiasetf Sakhar, incorrect 
and pure ^ess work in many cases. No state paper is used, there 
is no idea of correct chronology. ‘ They are no more histories 
than (he Sanskrit Puranas, and they bear the signs of beir^ the 
production of some ignorant credulous dull'brained persons and 
not the work of any inelligent minuter of state or scholarly author * 
(Sarkar). 

The Jtdhs SakaoaU is a bare record of events with dates main¬ 
tained by (he family of Kanhoji Jedhe, a Coadjutor of Sivaji, 
covering the period of 1518-1697. Tfujodhe Karina^ a necessary 
supplement to the Sakavdi, helps us to know some of the activities 
of Sivaji. The letters of Sivaji to his father and to his ofiicers 
enable us to understand the inner motive and mind of Sivaji in 
his founding of the Maratha State. 

Among the Sanskrit works, the Radiui-modhcoa'tnlasa’chefnpu by 
Jayaram Piadye, cd. by Rajawade (1922), the Siva Bharat by 
Paramanand, ed. by S.M. Divekar (1927), and Simaj-Rajya- 
bkiskek-KalpalQTU throw some light on the career, conquests and 
coronation of Sivaji. Some of these Sanskrit poems are very 
reliable and useful. They are generally in the form of epic poems 
and dialogues. The Siva bharat is an incomplete epic consisting 
of thirty-one chapters and 2252 verses. It generally agrees with 
Je^ SekaoaH with regard to the achievements of Sivaji. 

Th» Rtya^soafutra Kash, a Persian-Sanakrit dictionary of 
poUticai terms in verse, compiled at the instances of Siv^I by 
Raghunatli Hanmante, Is very useful to understand the civil and 
military organisation of Sivaji. The Hindi poets Bhusan and 
Lai Kavi praise Sivaji extravagantly. 

The Persian sources which are generally contemporary in 
character are among the most useful materials for the history of 
Sivaji. Most of the Persian histories, official and private, written 
in the time of Aurangzeb deal with the life exploits of Sivaji. 
Of them, the histories of Khafi Khan and Bhimsen are very valuable. 
Khafi Khan al'^ys associates the name of Sivaji with some vitu¬ 
perative epithets, like the reprobate, the father of fraud, the daring 
free booter, and so on. But Bhimsen was an eye witness to some 
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of the activities of Sivaji. HU estimate of SK'aJj is worth reprodu' 
cing : ‘a soldier, unequalled, skilled in’ the arts of government, 
and a friend to men of virtue and religion* (Rawlinson and 
Pacwardan). 

The records of the English factories on the Bombay coast 
and inland relating to Sivaji begin from 1639 and contain notices 
of events as they were reported without any attempt to exnbeUUb 
them. The English at Rajpur and Karwar employed spies who 
Uavelled in Sivaji’s dominions and brought back news of his 
doings and plans. But these documents do not 8U])p!y information 
on all the achievements of Sivaji. They tell us something about 
the relations of Slvsgi with, the Engluh. They are weak on the 
^ographical side of Sivaj:; Dr. Fryer who was in Surat in 1673 
gives a vivid account of SiVajl's army, * more splendid ’ than 
cbe contemporary Mughul forces. 

As we have already seen, several foreign travellers vislttd 
India in the 17th century. Some of them like Bernier and Taver¬ 
nier, Thevenol and Carre cither knew personally Sivaji well or 
heard of hk activities in the South. It is, therefore, natural that ' 
Siv^i should 'find a place in their published and impublished 
works, though their information canoeft be always taken to be 
true. The historian Robert Orme was familiar with seme of the 
works of these travellers. Of these Abbe Carre visited India 
twice (1668 to 1671) and on the second occasion travelled overland 
from Surat to Fort St. George. His Histoiy of Sivefi, though 
defective in some respects, contains a comparison of Sivaji with 
Geasar. ‘It is needless to say that Carre’s work is of tinequal 
value. His account of the two sacks of Surat, the Maratha raid 
into Bardes and Sivaji’s conciliatory policy towards the European 
merchant nations is substantially correct, but there Is much in 
his hiatcry and its sequel tbat'is no better than ordinary baaar 
gossip. About the early career of Siv^l, be was hopelessly ign orant. 
Like Cosme da Guarda, Carre was also an enthusiastic admirer 
of Sivaji and in him we come across an imparoai witness who 
testifies to the respect and admiration in which (he Maratha 
hero was held not. osJy by his officers and subjects but .also by 
his enemies and adversanes * (Sen^ l^orfign BiogrephUi ). 

The value of Memoko of Praneds MarUn (of Pondicherry) is 
tite' hi^ust unaginabfe for ' Sivaji’s Kaniatnk expedition. His 
agents wero frequendy in attendance in.the.camp of Shuji and 
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the reports .they brought back were immediately entered b his 
diary. 

Martin served the French East India Company for a couple 
of years. In 1670 he v.'as at Surat and heard a rumour that Sivajl 
contemplated a second sack of that wealthy emponum of oriental 
trade. As an ally of Sher Khan Lodi of Valikanda^puram, Martin 
closely watched the political movements in the nrighbourtioodr 

He was fully aware of what was going on in Western India. 
In 1676 he received some Utters from Monsieur Baron> then at 
Rajapur^ telling biro of Sivaji’s fresh conquests at the expense of the 
King of Bijapur. At the instance of French East India Company, 
he wrote a dally journal of everything that deserved notice 
since his arrival in Madagascar, and these notes were later continued 
after he came to India. For our purpose Martin’s Mmoin is of 
the highest value as it furnishes the best contemporary account of 
Sivaji’s Kamatak expedition and thereby forms a necessary 
supplement to Subc/adStiJshar- The letters of the Madura Mission 
dated 1659, 1676, 1678 and 1682 throw some, welcome light on 
Xht activities of Sivajl and Venkaji in the Corcciandel Coast. 

Of the Dutch writcre, the accounts of Gautier Schputen and 
De Grafif throw valuable light on the main incidents of Sivaji’s 
life. Srhouten has referred to the first sack of Surat by Sivaji 
(Vol. 1 399'40CI). ‘ De Graaf, the Surgeon,’ says Orme, ‘made 
six voyages to the East Indies, in the service of the Dutch company. 
Hk* first oataet imm Holland was in Che year 1640, bis last return 
in 1687, a period of remarkable length in silch wearisome employ¬ 
ment. In each voyage he was detained several yesirs abroad, 
and sent to different parts, where ihe Dutch had concerns or settle¬ 
ments and seems to have fared at them well- He gives much and 
various information. The first mention he makes of Scvag%M 
where it might be least expected, when he was travelling io Bengal, 
when nearer the operations of Sevagi, he mentioos bim ci^y 
once-’ 

The X>a£h^Regvtir ^iary) of Batavia enables \s to follow 
the events tEl 1665. The letters 6f the Dutch factors at Surat 
Vengurla and Kaewar also come to cur aid in elucidath^ the 
history 6f Sivaji- They corroborate the accounts of the above 
two travelled with regard to the sack of. the uty of Surat by 
Si'Aji. 

. , Most of ;ihC above traveliers have, menSiv^i only 
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incidenCally anrf some of the French travellers hftve devoted some 
interesting chap ten to the career of Sivaji. The credit of first 
writing a systematic biography belongs to Co&me da Guarda 
whose lift of Sivaji (1695), tboi^h defective in several respects, 
makes some interesting and Instructive observations on the great¬ 
ness and efficiency of SivajFs army In contradistinction to the 
Mughul forces. De Guarda wrote in Portuguese and described 
himself aa an inhabitant of Goa. He was one of the admirers 
of Sivaji and was quite conversant with the manners and customs 
of Western India. His lAfe of Sivaji preceded Subotoi Bakhar 
by one year but did ixot see the light till 1730. De Guarda*s 
biography gained immense popularity among the Portuguese 
officers serving in India. It may be ii^erred from De. Guarda’s 
writings chat his Portuguese neighbour; held a very high opinion 
about the generalship and statesjaan*like qualities of Sivaji. The 
Goa records are mainly corroboradve. They elucidate the 
military, naval and dlplomadc activities of Sivaji, the significance 
of the Ghauch and odier administrative arrangements. 

PortMgiuses e Maratas, i. by Fanduranga Fissurlencar 

(r^>nnted from the Boledm do Insdtuco Vasco da Gama) 
Is the fullest and most scholarly work on the Portuguese relations 
with Sivaji and supersedes all other works on the subject. 

We can close our accounts of Foreign evldencee of Sivaji by 
reproducir^ the estimate of Dr. S.N. Sen over these writings: 

* To these intdiigent observers we are indebted for the earliest 
biographies of the Maratha hero. It is futile to expect ^om 
them unimpeachable accuracy or irrtparcUl history, but they have 
preserved for us a number of interesting anecdotes, contemporary 
gossips aad incidentally some mfbrmation of real historical value. 
Some of these foreign writers were men of good education and 
real learning, Fryer was a Doctor of Medicine, Bernier and Dellon 
belong to the same learned professiim. Thevenot waa a maa of 
wide cultural inceresis. Navarette, Cane and Oviogton were 
clergymen \ but they all suffered from defects of the same kind, 
if not of the same degree. Ovingtoa was guilty of two serioiis 
misTakes in a single sentence about the first sa^ of Surat, although 
he visited that city only twenty-five years after the incident. In 
of these obvious defects no seriota srudent can aflbrd to 
ignore the testimony of these European writers ; if thty lacked 
a^oracy and preduon, they alone could and did transmit a 
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faithful portrait of Sivaji as his coatemporaries knew and aaw 
him.' (Pereign BiographUs, Intro, p. XIIX—XIV). 

Some of the Kannada wor^ of the 18th cenimy are alao 
helpful as they throw some side li^ht on the careers of Shaji, Sivaji, 
and his successors. Among these we may note> Lmgauina^s 
J/ripa Vyeye ; Govinda Vaidya’a Kani/urava //amerajpulra Vijajia, 
and the anonymous historical account called H^^ier^nama- The 
two former are Kavyas of great merit. Linganna is supposed to 
have completed his work by 1763 ; Govinda finished his work by 
1648 ; and Hyder-nama was completed by 1782. Lingarma’s work 
is a regular chronicle of the Keladi kings, while that of Govindayya 
is an account of the wars of the Mysore king Kanthirava Naxasa 
Kaja Odtyar. The Hyder^nama is an excellent biography of 
Hyder Alt, the Sultan of Mysore. Of these Linganna's account 
covers a wide range of Maratha history with special reference 
to the parentage and lineage of Sivaji. If Lmgaima*$ account is 
valuable for the earlier phase of Maratha history, Hyder^nanut is 
helpful for the later phase of the Marathas in the 18th century. 
The anonymous author gives an authentic siccount of the many 
phases of Hyder AU's administration and his wars with the con* 
temporary Maratha Peehwas and other kingdoms. 

The Peshwa Period—1707.18] 8 A.D. 

The two centuries that followed the death of Aurangaeb 
witnessed momentous changes in the history of India. The 
Ma.^bul empire rapidiy faded out as an effective force in politics, 
though its memory lingered on till the middle of the nineteenth 
century and inffuenced the trend of events like the memory of 
the Roman Empire. The Marathas spread their sway over nearly 
the whole of India under the great Peshwas. In the North, the 
English gradually asserted their political supremacy and iixto 
conBict with all the native powers including the Marathas. The 
nature of the sources for this period is quite different from that 
of the previous periods. The Peshwas established a huge secretariat 
at Poona and carried on regular correspondoice with their agents 
in different parts of India and wkh other native powers. This 
dally correspondence and other official records form a useful 
source of information. The contemporary East India Company 
correspondence must also be taken into comlderatson. 

The primary sources for the study of Peshwa period consist 
of three categories (1) The Marathi official records popularly 
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known as che Peshwa Daftars, (2) Th« Persian Records, (3) 
The English Records, popularly kaovm as the JUsidemy ConcS’ 
pondtaet. Students of Indian HUiory are generally aware that, 
when the Maratha doniinion was incorporated into British doininion 
in 1818, all its official records were carefully housed at Poona by 
the British Govemment and came to he popularly known as 
‘The Peshwa’s Daftars’ of which the late Mr. Jackson, a achoUr 
of repute, remarked that ‘no Govemment in India owns a collection 
ofvcmacidar state papers that approaches in interest or importance 
those of the Poona Daftar and It is the duty of Government to 
make them available to all students of Indian History.’ 

This diftar consists mainly of the original Marathi records of 
the Peshwa administration and about the contents of the records 
Mac Leod states: 

‘ The general contents of the Daftar under the Peshwas may 
be described as Mows :—All accouot* rendered to the Government 
of the revenue and expenditure of the district, with the sefUemenia 
of them by govenanent; the accounts of districts rendered by 
the hereditary district officers, and those of villages by the village 
officers, of farms, of customs, accounts of all alienations of die 
public revenue, whether Inam or otherwise ; of the pay, righu 
and privileges of the government and village officersaccounU of 
ilie strength and pay of troops, and the expenses of all civil, miliury 
and religious establishments. In the Roakirds were registers of 
all revenue transactions generally, together with all grants and 
payments, and more paruoularly the accounts of all contributions 

cxecudons levied on foreign states; the whole of which were 
considered and exHbiud in one comprehensive view in the 
Tutjums.* . . 

These.* Marathi historical records. were published by the 
Boedbay GovcRunent itself in 1934 in 45 volumes edited by G.S. 
Sardesai under the tide of Sd«ciions from th» PwAwab Daftar. But 
these record I of the Peshwas come to an abrupt end, with the 
exception of a few papers, about the year 17^, because Nana 
Fadnis, who was in sole charge of the Peshwa’s Govemmeiu at 
Poona, received and looked after all the despatches and state 
papers that reached the capital. When he died in 1800, all the 
correspondence were transferred to his country residence 
a£ Msmvafi, whence they found thdr way to Satara and came to 
1^ paedy published byR.B. Parasnif. They also form the principal 
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contents of the Satara Histoncal Museum. Moreover after the 
close of the first Maratha War in 1782, Poona ceased to be the 
centre of Maratha politics. Mahadji Slndhia controlled the 
Indian politics of late 18th century. 

Another mass of Marathi records relating to North India 
during the ISth century is the GulgrtU Dafiar of Kotah,- of which 
two volumes have been edited by A.B.Phalke. But they largely 
deal with Sindhians dealings with Kajaputans. 

The Paiwardhan Poptrs^ edited by V.V. Khare (14 volumes), 
give us newsletters &om the Peshwa’s court and echoes of North 
Indian affairs of great interest, but these do not rank as state 
papers, except with reference to Poona politics. 

There are also the 13 volumes of Marathi extracts with 
English summaries, issued under the title of i$V/«hen; from tiu 
Sastno RojtCs and P^kwa Di»Us (Nine volimaes of the so called 
diaries and fouc supplementary volumes named Sanads axxd 
letters, Kalfiyais, Treaties,Agreements and decisions) published by 
a private agency with liberal aid from the Bombay Government. 
But these were not diaries in the true sense of the word, they 
contained only extracts from the daily account books, giving items 
of income and expenditure with grants and judicial decisions now 
and then. These Marathi records come to an end with the year 
1723, when the Treaty of Salbai closed tht first AngIo*Maratha 
War and British Resident; began to be posted at the Marafiia 
odiums. The correspondence betwe^ these Residents and the 
GovemoT'general, as well as duplicates of the more important of 
the letters, written by one Resident to another or to the Governors 
of Bombay and Madras and British military chieff, popularly 
known as- 7Tu Pocm lUsidat^ Corrupondeivt conies down 'to 1818 
wheri the line of the Peshwas ended and Maharashtra came under 
direct British rule. 

These Poona Residency Records consist of about a hundred 
files each containing from some 700 to 800 pages ia rfiaatdo'ipt 
and came to be saved from the fire set to the '^itish Residency 
by fiaj: Rao when he took up arms gainst the British is t)ie last 
Maratha War. They related to the political afihirs of almost all 
paf ta of India covering a peinod of 33 years from the appointment 
of Malei in 1765 to the annexation of the Peshwa’s dominions in 
I818« *They fbrm a mine of information of the highest value in 
point of originality and detail concerning the internal affairs not 
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only of tbe Marathas, bat of the various other Indian powers and 
thus they constitute the principal basis of history for practically 
(he whole of British India. For the .affairs ofTipu Sultan, the 
Nizam, the Rajaput States, and the various Maralha Chiefs and 
confederates, these papers offer a virgin held to the research 
student^ and when published, they would render the present 
standaid works of Anglo-Indian History mostly obsolete * (Sardesai). 
Prof.J.N. Sarkar and Sardesai have rendered a monumental 
service to the advancement of Maratha historiography by editing 
these English records m H volumes, published under the authority 
of Bombay Governmsnt. These volumes form a necessary supple¬ 
ment to the Marathi series, and in many respects complementary 
to the English records preserved In the Bombay Secretariat, of 
which G.W. Forrest edited four volumes of selections (one relating 
to Maraffia history and three to British Indian) about 50 years, 
ago. 

What enhances the value of these English records is that 
they supply two elements which are wanting In the Marathi 
recoMt. Their intelligence is far more accurate and widespread 
than that of ffie Marachas ; and the despatches of the English 
residents give a broader survey of Indian Politics and a deeper 
and more intelligent criticism of character and policy than is to be 
met widiin the terms of matter*o^fact Marathi letters. Therefore 
they enable us to reach the root causes of events and to trace 
the wider iiuvements of Indian politics in a degree unattainable 
by the indigenous Persian and Marathi sources. Several of 
these English Residents like Colet and M. Elphlnstone were men 
of lugh intdlectual calibre, of estcraordinary capacity, reaourcelul' 
ness md power of iaitiadve and their spy system was also 
.p^f^t. ^ .. 

There are some valuable Pmian contemporary sources which 
supplement, and where necessary correct, the narratives and dates 
occurring in these En^ish records. We can select only a few 
Persian tdironicles and Marathi records which throw light on this 
period* They are : (1) a Persian Ghrontcle of Delhi from 1736 
to 1796, described by J.N. SarlSr in the Proceedings of the Indian 
•Historical Records Commission Vol. Ill (1^21), (2) Theletceia of 
HingaaeiamUy of the Peshwas’ envoys at Delhi, in the Marathi lan- 
and Ibtatfwnoh or historical memoirs of Paquir Khaxr-ud- 

A*nagive of AE^hahad, Khair-udrdhi was James And^on's 
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Pcrtian secretary and agent. Apart from the defects in his memoir, 
it gives us the inside view of contemporary North Indian politics 
—or diplomacy below suirs—for several years, while the Resident’s 
despatches give us the official or front window view of the same. 
This work is the fullest and best history we possess of Shah Alain’s 
reign and Mahadji Sindhia’s doii^s up to 1792. Francklin's 
Shah Alim, written in 1798> suffers from the defect that be missed 
this source, which was composed in 1$06. Recently J.N> Sarkar 
has edited some of the Persian sources with a scholarly introduction, 
under the title ' Th» Ptrsian Swtras cf Meralha published 

by the Bombay Government In 1953. 

The third batde of Panipat has evoked the interest of so many 
contemporary chroniclers and historians. The TcrikA^’M<ma;^lu^ 
1 “PuImA of Muhammod Jafar Shamlu is the account of an eye 
witness of the battle of Panipat and the events leading thereto. 
The author states that ‘ diiring the prime of life ’ and ‘ for the 
space of five-and>twenty years' he was constantly with Ahmad 
SuUan Abdali, and having accompanied him several times to 
Hindustan, became well acquainted with the whole series of royal 
marches from the city of Kandaliar to the metropolis of Shah' 
Jahanabad. The author himself was presort on the Add and 
witnessed the drcumstances with hts own eyes. He learnt other 
pariiculan from persons of credit and eagacicy, and having vvritten 
rVn^ dbMj 'wilhoiftt any alteration, designated the work by the 
‘dlle ^ or l^torious merefus- Kashi Raj Psmdit's 

acebunt of the Panipat events^ as found in Col. James Browne’s 
translation has been edited with valuable notes and appe n dices, 
by principal H.G.Rawlinson (O.U.P. 1926). ‘ The literature of 
this campaign is immense,’ writes Rawlinson, ' and a study of it, 
even from Marathi documents, would alone occupy a large volume. 
The Persian sources have yet to be adequately catalogued and 
exaiTuned.’ In their absence Kashi Raj’s ‘Is the most detailed 
account we possess of the battle, and is the work of an eye‘Witness 
who evidently desires to give an impartial narrative of what he 
saw and heard. He had many friends in both armies and was 
equally impressed by the gallantry of the Marathas and by the 
masterly strategy of their opponent the Abdali monarch ’ (Intro¬ 
duction). Sqwalker’s account of the TUrd BatiU of Fenipai 
published by the Deccan CkiUege, is the latest addition on the 
literature of the battles 
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Another valuable contemporary account in Persian has been 
translated by Sir J.N. Sarkar in the pages of the Islmte Cultvr 
(Vol. VII No. S p- 431-56). It is entitled eriiinal ALcnad 

ofAkm&iShah X>urrfl7B’f Campaigns in /fuSa and Ih BallU of PanipaV 
from the Persian life of NajIb-ud-dauUh (British Museum 
Persian Manuscript 24, 410). 

The Pfigar‘}faau>i-Hini of $aiyid Ghulam AJi covers the 
ground in much greater detail. For the battle of Panlpat * the 
author informs us that his authority was a Brahman of the Deccan 
named Rao Krishna Rao, who was in the service of Nawab Shuja*L- 
d-daula of Oudh, and was present at the interview which the 
Maratha envoy Bhawani Shankar had with him ’ (Dowson). 

The Sources for the study of British Indian History 

A proper study of the rise and growth of British doimmon 
in India is absolutely indispensable for the proper understanding 
of the present day problems and institutions. There are possibly 
in this period more numerous and more markedly divergent 
poins of view, though a smaller number of gaps, and more urgent 
and vital problems awaidng solution that are of significance to the 
[resent and the fiicure of our land than in similar periods of the 
past. The manuscript materials for the study of British Indian 
History preserved in the National Archives and other State 
Departments of India, as well as in England, are enormous. In 
India itself there is a vast volume of material dealiog with almost 
every phase first of the Company*3 activity and then of the Grown. 
It is calculated that the India Office in England (now merged in 
Commonwealth Relations Office] alone contains more than 50 
thousand volumes in its record collection. It is an inspiring centre 
of research, many historians have availed themselves of the 
facilities which are generously provide^ by authorities of the 
department. As has been repeatedly pointed out by many 
historians, the difficulties of the student of Modem Indian History 
consist not so much In the collection of material aa in iu selection. 
In addition to these published and unpublished records, there have 
been accumulated a staggering amount of pamphlet literature 
embodying the swaying passions and prejudices of the men who 
played a part in the drama of European enterprise, and of the 
c<dlection3 of letters received and copies of letters despatched 
wbic^ it was usual for men in high officestin those days to keep 
fer themselves. Thus it is impossible for any one, however vast 
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and encyclopaedic hk Imowledge may be, to discuss auchoritadvely 
the enormously wide of manuscript material extending 

the seventeenth to the nineteenth century. So we may concentrate 
on some significant and indispensable works on the history of 
British India and include in this category all piinted works, whether 
they are works of travel, parliamentary papers or soHd historical 
treatises. Considerable progress has been achieved in the field of 
Modern Indian History both in the matter of writing general 
histories and in the pubileadon of historical corpuses. The 
sifUng of data, the tentative inference of conclusions, the process 
of historical critidam and the final shape of preseniadoa accom¬ 
panied by a due regard to the nature and character of the material 
used and to the genius of the period, topic or niovernent talen 
up for study, have been, on the whole, done with a fair amount 
of success and an appreciable crop of excellent work has resulted. 
The credit for these resulu should go to those venerable pio n eers 
in this field like Robert Orme, Bruce, James Mill, Marshman, 
Thornton, Keene, Beveridge and Elplunstone, to whom we owe 
so (nuch for keeping the subject afresh and alive. Among these, 
Orme and Bruce wrote under official patronage. An earlier 
writer, Richard Cambridge made the Anglo-French smiggle in the 
Carnatic the subjectofhis study. Jonathan Scott’sD skor published 
in 1794 contained more than , its title signified. Francklin’s Sfuih 
Aiufji h^d been the standard worit on the subject until Sarkar 
wrote his AsU (jf ifu MogAul (4 Vols. 1932-fiO). The first 
quarter of the 19th century introduced many writers whose works 
M regarded as classics of Indian History. John Malcolm, Mount- 
Stuart £lpbinsCone, James Mill and Beveridge wrote the story of 
the cons^idation of the British power in whicb the two former 
had also played their parts. Mill’s Hist^ of Briiuh India described 
by Macaulay during Che debates of 183S as ‘ on the whole the 
greatest historical work which has app>eared in our language since 
that of Gibbon ’ required a considerable effort to read. The 
subject was little known, the treatment extremely detailed and 
the tone of the work disagreeably censorious. The utilitarian 
philosopher described with scant sympathy a society which rested 
on caste and tradition. The want of personal knowlcr^e of 
India which he maintained was an aid to impartiality, deprives 
U of touches which might have softened its rigid outlines. Sympathy 
and imagination are conspicuously lacking. But the value of the 
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work lay io its mass of iaformation and its analytical pow«r. It 
took rank among the classics of its time and won its author a 
place in the India House. 

Henry Beveridge* an Ei^lish advocate, published in 1862 
A Comfirekensive Nistmy of India based as much as possible on 
original and official sources. It ia a work in three large volumes 
with rich illuacrations. Princep wrote his book in 1819 and called 
it PolilUel and Military Trofuaatioiu in Indxc in his tiine. The 
interest of some writers went beyond their own times and the 
regions which they served. Some carried their labour home. 
Grant Dufl' utiJis^ all the Maratba documents and brought 
out his fiiftOTy oftlu Mohroitas as already noticed. Wilks completed 
his History <f Mysore, Elphinstonc began his History of Rise of the 
British PoToer in India in retirement, which he decided to leave 
incomplete in 1841 ; * I have no talent Ibr narrative,* he wrote, 
‘.and that is enough to have been fetal to historians as incomparably 
su5>erior Co me as their subjects are to mine.' 

But these earlier works of Indo-British History had ibeir 
defects. The dross of romanddam and sentimentalism which can 
easily permeate research in more antique epoches, affected these 
histones in a greater measure, 'they made mistakes and occa* 
sionally failed to understand the people about whom they were 
writing. From the middle of the 19th century onwards, the 
character of books on Indo'British History underwent a change. 
The Europeans began to love the country of their adoption. Among 
the histories of the post-Mutiny period, four standard histories 
occupy a promineni place. They a« Vincent Smith's Cxford 
History of India, the ses^ral volumed Gembrid^s History (f India, P.E. 
Roberb’s History tf British In£a, Garratt and Tbompson's, Rise 
andPoljilMit tf BriHsk Rule tn indu- Roberts's voluroe is superior to 
the Oxford History- ‘ For Politieal Perspective, the Cambridge 
Hbcory, as usual, is dull but reliable, Thompson and Garratt 
readaWc but biased* (Philip Woodruff). Professor DodweB^ 
Btitish I/uSa is also a standard work on the period. The sources 
of Modem Indian History may be studied in brief under the 
following heads (I) the Portuguese, (2) The Dutch and Che French, 
and <8) The English. 

Every school-boy knows that the English were preceded by 
a liefinbcr of other European adventures like the Portuguese, the 
Dutch tind the French. The ascendancy of the Portuguese lasted 
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for a century from the 16th century to the J7tb‘ century. * They 
were the great buccaneers of Asia and roamed about the Indian 
Ocean and the Bay of Bengal with the Ability and daring of their 
forbears. They lacked both a polity which could give unity and 
stability to their scattered energy, and an ideal which could inspire 
the descendants of Vasco Da Gama with the spiritual vigour and 
fertile energy of the early pioneers’ (S-A. Khan). 

The achievements of the Porn^uese in the East have been 
examined and interpreted by Danvers with appreciable fulness 
under the Utle of Tfu Pffriu^t in India <2 Vcls.) Gamoen's Lbsia^ 

(1553) summarises ‘ the achievements of Pomiguesc conqueiora in 
a language of suppressed vigour and classic purify There are 
also notices, commentaries and biographies, left by the Portuguese 
governors and viceroys which are absolutely indispensable for a 
proper understanding of the Portuguese India in the 16th and 
17th centuries. The Halduyi Society deserves the thanks of all 
historians for the variety, voluine, and scope of its investigations 
into Poreugu«e history. The vigorous personality of Albi^uerquc 
may bo studied in his Comminlaria while Vasco Da Gama s Jwmal 
of the first voyage shows the prejudicial and narrow meuUluy 
and outlook of the early Porti^uese. ‘ Portuguese histories were 
written in a vein of pronounced racialism but their mistakes can 
be corrected by works in Persian and Arabic which covered the 
same ground.* (S.A. Khan). The translations of Du Jurric, 
Monsenate* Puarte Barbosa and Albuquerque have thrown a 
flood of li^ OR Portuguese relations with India. The works of 
P, L- Cabral, Jao De Barros, Caspar Correa, Godinho and others 
also provide useful sources of information about the political and 
social conditiow of Portuguese India. 

For the achievemenU of the Dutch, Ckilombo and Madras 
have published most useful selections from the records of the 
Dutch in India and Ceylon. In the Colombo Record Office, diore 
are more than 3000 volumes of General Records” and 700 
volumes of the Proceedings of the Council. Very few of the 
standard works in Dutch have been translated into English and 
ihc gap in our knowledge of the organisation and powers of the 
Dutch Company has not yet been filled. The multi-voIxiUMd 
Corpus Dtplmatiam Xmlaado-InScum of Heeres and Stapel contains 
some remarkable Dutch documents which throw a flood of light 
on the achievements of the Dutch in India. The BaWna 
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Recurs also supplement and corroborate the information of the 
above documents. 

For the activities of the French and English East India 
Companies ia the I7ih century, we have abundant materials of 
varied nature. The records of their activity have been preserved 
in a series of luminous works which are at once the pride of English 
scholarship, patience and industry. No scholar has rendered 
greater serrice to a proper interpreation of this period than 
Sir William Foster. His monumental work on Eugluh Factones in 
India, and Csart MimUs of th* Ecst India Compat^ are a model of 
solid research. Besides the work of Foster, the historical researches 
of Yule and of Hunter hav^ made us familiar with the doings of 
pioneers of trade and industry, and we can follow the progress 
of Madras or of Bombay in the 17th century. The economic 
aspect of the century has been thoroughly examined and into 
preted by Moreland. The personality of Sir Josiah Child, the 
dominating figure in the Council of Directors fivm 1677 down to 
about the end of the 17th century,Is clearly exhibitedin his forceful 
despatches written to the E. I. Company from London. Colonel 
Love*8 Vtstigos (f Old Madroi is very useful for this period, while 
the records of the Surat Factory and some Bengal Factories have 
been utilised by Anderson, Yule, and orheis. The Indian Travels 
of Bernier, Tavernier, Manucci, Thevenot, Careri should not be 
ignored for this period. The manuscript materials of the India 
Office Library, the National Archives of India and other places 
have been listed by Mr. S. A. Khan under the title Thi iomes 
for dit lEstory of Me FritifA in the Vih Ctrdmy. C-R .Wilson’s 
Early Annels of tA< English in Btngal Is also useful for this 
period. Talboys Wheeler’s Madras in the Olden Tmss can also be 
consulted. 

The primary sources for the 18th century history mainly 
consist of contemporary state papers, supplemented by Marathi 
and Persian records. The volume of correspondence with the 
servants of the E.I.C. in India reached enormous proportions. 
They had to keep very detailed records of their daily transactions 
for the perusal of their masters in England. These discussions were 
enwred at length upon the records of Council Meetings and were 
designated Consultations or Proceedings. This has led to the 
infcreasc of the mass of documents which supply abtmdant historical 
awrial. of first rate importance. These records have been 
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carefully preserved both in India Office Library and in the 
National Archives of Delhi. Some of these records have been 
listed and calendered by Forrest, S. C. Hill and others. The 
Cornwallis correspondence has been edited by Denison Ross in 
two volumes. They provide a useful source of information on the 
relationship of East India Company with the native powers of 
India. We have also the correspondence exchanged between the 
East India Company represented at Fort William in CalcutU and 
the Court of Directon in London, popularly known as Tfu Ftni 
Willusn CemspondtM. These letters are a veritable irunc of 
information regarding the history of the Company in India. The 
Government of India decided long ago to pubUsh these letters 
in txunso divided conveniently into 21 volumes and edited by 
eminent scholars- Only a few volumes have come out so far. ^ 
These letters give a true picture of the state of Company s 
affairs at a critical time of its history. The ignorance of Indian 
land revenue system on the part of the English and the re^tant 
confusion ^ the anxiety of the Company to extend their ^de and 
commerce not only to every part of India but also to the neigh- 
bouring countries like Nepal and Tibet; the drain of speae and 
the consequent scarcity of silver leading to experiments m bunctaJ- 
lism and gold currency all these are adeq^tely des^ibed. 
The letters give an insight into the actual workings and thee^ 
of Clivers Dual system. They also depict the rather unsmblc 
poUtical conditions of the timts. There are also o«a«onaJ 
gliajpses of the soda! conditions in the country- On the whole, the 
documents of the Fort William Correspondence are indispenmble 
for the correct understanding of the East India Company’s affwrs 
in the I8ih century, There is also a lot of material on the 
Company’s relations with other rival European powers, with the 
titular Mughul Emperor Shah Alam, Shuja-Ud-DaiJa, Nawb 
Wazir of Oudh, the rising power of the Rohillas and the Si^, 
the Company’s War with Mysore, the Maratha affairs- and tic 
threatened invasion of Abdali from the north-weSt. 

The India Office Library, The National Archives of India, 
The Madras Record Office, The Admiralty and War Office 
Records, the Archives de Pondichery and Archives du Miwtere 
Colonial (Paris) contain much unpublished matter, to which may 
be added such printed English records, as the Records of the 
Fort St. George, Military Consultations, 1752-56, the Siege 
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Diary, 1757-9, The letters of Kirkpatric and others. The available 
materia] is almost endless, and is still increasing. 

We have also a number of standard contemporary and later 
specialised books on this period. Orme’s Mililay Transaclions, 
supplemented by Oement Downing, R.O.Cambridge, Colonel 
Wiiks on the South Indian Wars form the chief works on this 
period. DodwcU’s Di^Uix and Clive is a valuable book concerning 
the first half of the 18th century. The works of Holwell and 
Vansittart also glow with the first spring tide of a heroic adventure- 
We have the chronicles and aimaU composed by persons who had 
taken active part in the campaigns or in the administration. 
Among these, the monumental Diary Anando Range Rilht has 
been unique as a piece of record rare among Indians. It refiects 
as has been well rcmA-ked by Sir Frederic Price, the ‘inmost 
thoughts and reflections of an extremely able, level-headed oriental, 

and of his criticisms—which at times arc of the freest character_ 

of his fellow and master- It is a strange mixture of things trival 
and important; of family matters and a^rs of state } of business 
transactions and social liie of the day ; interspersed with scraps of 
gossip, all evidently recorded as they came to the mind of the 
diarist, who might well be dubbed the “ Indian Pepys." Homely 
as is its diction, there are in it descriptions of men and things which 
are vividly life like, and passages which arc startling ; some in 
their pathos, and others in their shrewdness.’ 

This unique contemporary diary throws a welcome light on 
the troubled politics of South India in the fateful years that saw 
the disintegration of the Muhammadan power in the Carnatic and 
the growth and final settlement of the conflict for dominion be tweea 
the E n glis h and the French. Ananda Ranga Pillai occupied a 
most influential position in the French Service and retained his 
rank and importance even dovm to- his death only just a lew days 
before the surrender of Pondicherry to General Oooie in 1761. 
Ranga Pillai’s Diary has run to tWve voluiw in its English 
translation (by J.F.Price and H.H,DodweU, Madras 1904-1928), 
in spite pf the &cc that there were several gaps in the nairadve 
now avaiUye, some running on Ibr months at a stretch. Ranga 
PUUi is seen at his best when writing of Dupleix ^nd of his defects 
^ ^per and character, He was only 52 yearn of age when be 
difds ‘ T^us disap^ared afl acute Indian observer wM, was far 
ketifr i^ifenned on political matters than any other Jftiian of the 
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times and hU diary contains more authenuc details of a polidcal 
nature than that which any other Indian at Pondicherry could 
have Itept. He knew most intimately all that was going on in 
the Indian quarter and was very accurate and valuable in watching 
the course of the trade and feeling the pulse of the popular senti- 
znent.’ 

The Life (fLordClw by Sir George Forrest, also Lives by Sir J. 
Malcolm aod G. B. Malleson are some of the works on the period. 
The above works may be supplemented by Verclsi’s Covenment <f 
and WilU&m Bolis’s A Duich AdvefUurer under John Compa^- 

The literature on Warren Hastings is enormous. HU 
versatile and mysterious negotiations continue to evoke the passion* 
ate devotion of a band of disciplined scholars. ‘ Opposition and 
criticism of bis whole administration alternates with fulsome 
eulogy and sickly sentimentalkm * (S.A.Kban). 

The principal authorities consist of the Proeeedings ef the 
Bengdl Counai akd StUct ConarnlUe preserved in duplicate at the 
National Archives and in the India Office Library. Selections of 
the official despatches of Clive and Warren Hastings have been 
edited by Sir George Forrest. The works of S. C. Hill, Long, 
Marshnun, Keene, Dodwell and S. C. Hill arc well known to all 
the students of the period. ' There is no good full-dress Ufe of 
any Indian statesmen «soldier of the first rank. Of shorter Lives, 
Chose in the series ‘ Rulers of India ’ are often good ; of longer 
Livu, 01e%'a Warren tiAsiings is almost unreadable ^ Sir George 
Forrest Cliw is badly airangcd. For the controversies centering 
on Hastings’ actions the reader may be referred to Sir James 
Stephen, Sir John Scratchy, H. Beveridge, Burke and Macaulay. 
For Hastings' impeachmCTt, sec the contemporary full report 
published by Debreit- The Oxford History is almost uniformly 
unsatisfactory on Hastings; Miss Sydney Grier is a special pleader 
but informing ; Mr. P. B. Roberts is good.' (Gaircatt & Thompson 
p, 666.) Pendeiel Moon's Warren Hastings is the latest and most 
impartial account of the achievements of Warren Hastings. This 
is well written, readable and fiJly docuroented. For the Angles 
Mysore Wars under Warren Hastings and Tipu, the primary 
authorities consist of Wilks’ History e/ Mysore and for Comwalli’s 
campaign A. Dlrom {fimaiine of Ih carripaign) and for the last 
campaign A, Beatson's View of the ori^n and conduct if the war rritk 
Tippoo Sultan- Roberts’s India under Wellesley has not yet been 
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superseded by any other recent publication on the subject. The 
correspondence of most Govei non-Oencral has been published ; 
Cornwallis correspondence has been edited by Denison Ross in 
two volumes; Wellesley's despatches, edited by Montgomery 
Martin, and the Duke of Wellington’s, edited by S. J. Owen, are 
lUuminadag and instructive. The administration of East India 
Company has been well tackled by a band of scholars like Kaye 
and others. Keith’s Constitutional Histo^ of India has become a 
classic. 

The first half of the 19th century offers great scope and oppor- 
tujuty for research workers, as the materials have not been properly 
tapped, and only a few full-length biographies of the leading 
acton have been published. H. T. Prinsep’s History of ths PoliUtal 
and MiUtary Trauactions w India durins Admifdstrolion qf tht 
Aforqiuis of Hisbngs is a solid piece of work, in which the achieve¬ 
ments of Hastings are vividly described in a simple and direct 
style. ' Kaye’s is a good solid Victorian biography 

with plenty ofletters and minutes quoted in full. Edward Thomp¬ 
son's is much more likely to appeal to the general reader, but 
there is a tolerable deal of Thompson to every penny worth of 
Metcalfe ’ (Philip Woodruff). Malcolm and Grant Duff have 
become classics and are familiar to all students. We also need 
detailed biographies of Lord Amherst and Lord WtUlam Sendnek. 
Besides the Political Proe««dings of the Gofsemmerd qf India at the 
India Office and the National Archives, there arc the Ellenborough 
papers in the Public Record OfEce, and the Jtukland and Broughton 
papers io the ’British Museum. The number of contemporary 
publications is voluminous and includes works by Havelock, 
Outram and Bi^s. The Uterature on A%han Wan is also 
abundant. Sir H.M. Durand pubhshed his work The First 
War and its Causes and was followed by Havelock’s IfarraSive 
and J. W. Kaye’s History qf the War ia Afghanistan. ‘ Kaye, like 
Golone! Wilks on Mysore, is an admirable writer, excellent readh^ 
and excellent history ’ (Garratt and Thompson). Lord Colchester’s 
History qf the Indian AdrTdristraiion qf Lord EUertborough gives official 
letters ooly ; Sir Algernon Law’s India under Lord Ellenborough is 
also valuable. The literature on Indo-Sikh history is also volumi¬ 
nous. J. D. Cunningham’s of the Sikhs i$ a masterly survey 

of ^e subject. He had neither the opportunity to consult the 
of^inal records nor the inclination to cany on a sustained and 
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laborious inquiry. There arc also some valuable books by iraveHers 
c.g. by Drew and V5gne. Syad Mahanimad Latif’s Hutory of ifu 
Punjab and W. M. Gregor’s History of tlu Sikhs supplement the 
informaiion of the above tvorks. H.R. Gupta’s History cf th* 
Sikhs may also be consulted, The life of Ranajcec Singh has 
evoked the intciest of both the conremporary as well as modem 
historians. Sir Lepel Griffin’s little book and Hon, W. Osborne’s 
Tht Court and Camp of Ranajut Sis^h are contemporary works on 
Ranajeei Singh. N. K. Sinha’s Ranajttt Singh is the latest biography. 
The articles of Sita Ram Kohli on the army of Ranajeet Singh 


in the pages of the Journal of Indian History arc also worth men- 
tioning in this respect. The Puryab Government Records which 
have been published include important material relating to the 
Delhi Risidsr^cy and Agsuy, 1807-1857 ; Vu UuDnana 1808- 

1815, and Tho Lahore PolitUal Diaries 1847-9. At present, Sardar 
Ganda Singh has been actively conducting research cm the various 
probloma of lado-Siih HUtory- His recently published ' The 
Pua^ in 1889-40’ is a good collection of records of the time of 
Ranajeet Singh. 

A number of works er^isi on the Adminiatrauon of Dalhousic 
and the Mutiny; J. A. Baird’s Prioale UlUrs of the Markets of Ded^ 
kousU, Sir Edwin Arnold’s MaTqtsiss of DalhousiPs AdmxrtistraUoa 
and Sir W- Lee Warner’s lAfe of the Marqviss of Dclhousie axe worth 
meationing. On the Sepoy War of 1857 Kaye and Malleoni 
book is still regarded as the best general history- Books hke 
Cooper’s The Crisis in the Punjab, W. H. Russel's My diary tn Jr^ 
G. O. Trevelyon’s Cawnpore should not be neglected. Tnu 
literature is enormous ; and it can be supplemented by biographies, 
which e^isi of all the great soldiers who either won fame now or 


began careers which led to fame hereafter.* 

The nine decades that Mowed the assumption of dii«ci 
in India by the British Grown constitute the most formative pwod 
of Modem Indian History- The esublishment of a cenBalized 
government which firmly maintained law and order throughout 
the country, the progressive improvement in the means of commun¬ 
ication both within the cooniry and outside, the spread of the 
new education on We«cm Imes leading to the rise of an effidai 
and professional da» with a common outlook were powerful 
factors that promoted the political unification of the country. 
British policy was governed by the operation of two rival and 
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opposite motives; on the one side ‘was the liberaJ wish to hold 
India as a trust to be returned to its people at the proper time ; 
on the other the natural conservative desire to put off the day of 
reckoning as far as possible, to be in no hurry to let go the brightest 
jewel in the British Crown. The gradual Indianisation of the 
higher government services in response to the growing and insistent 
demand of (he ' educated Indians/ the innoduction and develop* 
ment of representative institutions, slow and halting at first, but 
more rapid and definitive since 1909 under the stimulus of claims 
based oq the progress of self-government in the colonies are proof 
of the liberal view at work. After the first instalment of consti* 
tational reform in 1909, the first World War and the new political 
technique of Mahatma Gandhi quickened the pace of advance 
and the constitution was revised again (1919) and India set on 
the road to parliamentary government. The conservative reaction 
to this rapidly changing situation was to nurse the claims of the 
hundreds of ‘ Indian States ’ and of the minority communities, 
particularly the MusUms; this ‘was dearly seen in the federal 
constitution of 1935, forced by the attitude of the Congress to the 
constitution of 1919. The exhaustion of Britain after the Second 
World War, the ‘ Qjxit India * den^d raised by Gandhi even 
when the war was on and pressed after its cessation, and the 
formation of the first Labour Government In Bdtaln with a dear 
majority in the House of Commons led to the recognition of India*s 
claims to political independence, though this was coupled with a 
painition of the. country into two sovereign States to satisfy the 
intransigent dvnand of Jinnah and his followers for a separate 
Muslim State. Whether the pace of political and constitutional 
advance thus forced by aeveral concurrent caiaes, internal and 
external, has outrun the social condicioQS and te^nical resources 
of the country, and whether the partition could have been avoided 
by more patient statesmanship are questions that may not ever 
be answered alike by all. 

‘ The post-Mudny literature Is mosdy reflective or explanatory, 
aaid not so largely narrative as the literature dealing with the 
excillpg events which resulted in the fiiU establishment of British 
rule everyu^re. We now get abundant autobiographical material, 
the practice having beecsie usual of writing your remlniscencee 
aAtt retirement, even if you had done little beyond big game 
&no^ng«. Most of these books, heaver, contaip acanwhing of 
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historical value^ an<5 a eoosiderablc proportion justify their publi¬ 
cation. Official documents now keep a hifb standard. Gasetteexs, 
reports, sire often excellent, (hough their authors had no thought 
of producing literature(Garratt and Thompson p. 668). 

The above period must be studied with great caution, as the 
nearer we approach the present drees, the greater is the temptation 
to mix up history with politics. Historians must be careful when 
they deal with problems which are the catch-words of political 
parties. 

♦ This period has been traced in the colourless biographies and 
memeurs of the time. We have the Poriiamentaiy paptrs of the 
period and the biographies, the contemporary documents and the 
secondary works which are to students of Modern Indian 

History. There are also biographies of many Indian sutesmen 
and books of reminiscences, some of which are available in English. 
There is a Lifi of Michael Madhusudan Datta, the father of Modern 
Bengali Poetry and Drama- There are also Uks of all post- 
Mutiny Viceroys, and some of these were men of letters. The 
autobiographies and reminiscences of some of the contemporary 
Viceroys provide a useful source of information to understand the 
currents and cross-currents of the limes. Lord Curxon's monu¬ 
mental Srituk CcvtmJTiLTtt w India contains much information 
difficult to obtain elsewhere. ’ (Garratt & Thomson). Roberta’s 
Pffr^cm years in Indie, Sir Surendra Kath Baneijca’s A J^aihn in 
Vu Mekini, Edwin Montagu’s Ast Indian Dtary contain some useful 
information on contemporary history ; for the achievements of the 
Indian National Congress, we have voluminous records of the 
proceedii^ of the Congress. They have been examined by Patlabhi 
Sita Ramaiah in his monumental work The History of ln£nn 
Jdationsd Congress in two volumes. The writings of Tilak, Gazxdhi 
and Mrs. Beasaot also provide some information on this period. 
Two distinguished Journalists, Lovat Fraser and ^ir V. Chirol 
wrote on the achievements of Lord Curzon and on the Congress 
achievements before the first World War, but they have become 
out-dated now. Since their lime the flood of political and journali¬ 
stic works has been increasing. Reginald Coupland’s works may 
be supplemented by Babu Rajendra Prasad’s admirable book 
India DivitUd. The VieeroyaUy of Lord Ripm by S. Gopal is worth 
noticing also. 

The British administration has been surveyed by a host of 
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achoiars Iii« Hunter, Sir Alfred'Lyall, and Sir Richard Temple. 
A. B. iCeith’s Work on !n£an Cofutituticnal NisUtry (already noticed) 
15 the most authoratative and well documented book oit the consti¬ 
tutional development and administration of pre-independent 
India. The problem of the Indian Sutes has been well tackled 
by Lee Warner and K. M. Panikkar. The Indian Nationalist 
Movement has been well traced in Laj Pat Ral’s Unhappy IfuHa 
and Mrs. Bea&nt'iUwIndioWnughJ/ori^^tf^. The Government 
of India has decided to bring out a scientific history of the story 
of lodian Freedom Struggle, mainly based on the oi&cial reports, 
newspapers and proceedings of the Congress. 

Such is the outline of the different sources for the »tu(ly of 
the History of Modem India from 17 th to 20th century. 
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The Development of Indian HietoriogYaphy 

In the taak of miveilii^ the wisdom of the E«t, the services 
of Western as well as Eastern orientalists can ba^ly be under- 
otimated. It was during the days of Warren Hastings that the 
hrsc impetus was given to oriental researdiand a devoted band of 
scholars under the lead of Kr William Jones founded the Asijftlic 
Society of Bengal in 1784. Colebrookc and Wilson followed his 
tradition and enriched the Proceedings of Society with their 
contributions, with a view to popularize the abstruse scriptures 
of the Hindus and the Sanskrit classics. Every branch of oriental 
thought came to be explored from a new approach, marked by the 
critical methods of science. 

The decipherment of the ancient Brahmi script by James 
.Prinsep with the aid of some Indo-Grcck coins in 1837 opened a 
fririiful epoch in the study of Indian antiqmty. James Fergusson 
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firstdecriVbd the Rock-cui temples oflndia In 1845, and published 
his monumental HisUry of Indian and EcsUrn ArcHiHiun m 
1875. General Sir Alexander Cunningham and Dr. James 
Biitgess Uid the foundations of Indian archaeology on sound lines 
(1862*90) Ancient lo^an literature was studied and mterprcled 
with great Mumen by Burnouf, M« MiOler, Lassen. Olden^g. 
Kiclhorn Buhlcr, and several other scholars ; Bhagawanlal Indra.li, 
R L Mitra, Sir R.G. Bhandarkar, and other Indian scholan 
besides Fleet, Rice. Griffith, Hai« and other Europeans working 
in India contributed their own quotas ; the rcsulu of all this work 
which threw a flood of light on ancient Indian history and cultui'e 
were dravm together in Smith’s Early History of India {im 
which furnished a dependable chronological framework for the 
first rime- Medieval and modem Indian history natur^ly 
attracted attention earlier. Orme’s TreMostions of ths Bnttsh 
dfasionin Indoosian (1V63.78). Wilks’s HUiaried Skikfus of 
Grant.Durs Hisiory of thi Mohaltas, Elphinstwes History 
of InSa, and MiU’s History of British India are aU rightly regarded 
as classics. Tod’s AomIs and Anriftdties ofRaJast/m is a magnificent 
work which suitably enshrined the annaU of Rajput dhivalry and 
exerted a wide influence on literature and drama. Mention mwt 
also be made of the monumental collection of Persian chronicles 
by Elliot and Dowson in the Histoiy of ItuSa as told hy iUom 
(1867-77) and Hodivala’s Studies in Inda-Musbm History (1939). 
The discovery of India’s past had a large part in the promotion 
of Indian flationalist sentiment which manifested itself sometimes 
in an exaggerated stress on ‘Hindu Superiority,’ or ‘ Indian 
Spirituality,’ though generally the feeling did not cxc^ the limits 
of a restrained and leghimatc pride in the venerable age and 
continuity of India*? chrilirdtibn. The disOovWy of the enigmatic 
urban culture of the Indus valley (Mciicnjo Daro and Karappa) 
in the twenties of the present century has gone some way to accen¬ 
tuate the feeling- An attempt is made in the following pages to 
give a brief sketch of the Ufe and the services rendered by some 
of the European and Indian orientalists towards the elucidation 
of India’s heritage. 

I. 2>r. RJG. Bhandarkar 

Among Che oriental scholars, no name is )hcld in greaUr 
-v^tlon than that of Sir Rainakrishna Gopal Bhandarkw. 
Ur.tfliatidarkar was a great Sanskrit savant, reformer andre^aliat. 
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Ho was bom in 1637 of poor Maharastra Brahmin parents. His 
education began in the Elphinstone College of Bombay in 1853. 
His early life and career is a source of deep inspiraiiou to young 
men of India. Later be worked as a Professor of Oriental languages 
for some years in tbe Elphinstone College, Bombay. He retired 
from Government service in 1893. 

The literary activity of Dr. Bhandarkar is almost coeval with 
tire starting of the * Indian Antiquary.' He was for a long time 
member of the Bombay branch of the Hoyal Asiatic Society. He 
contributed noted articles such as ' The Age of Patajijali/ 

‘ The Age of Mahabharata ’ and ' Veda in India' to the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Bhandarkar’s name was widely spread soon after the publica' 
tiOD cf hi* brilliant article ‘The Kasik Inscriptions' in the ‘Transac* 
tions of Oriental Congress 167^.' The collected reports on 
Sanskrit manuscripts of Dr. Bhandarkar form vast store houses of 
historic iaformatioR on a variety of topics. His reports are quoted 
wi(ii profound re^sect by all scholars, both European and Indian. 

Dr. Bhandarkar published hU finest historical work ‘ Early 
History of the Deccan ’ in 1884. It embodies his considered 
views on tbe chronology of the various periods in the 0eccan 
history. 

To oominemorate the name and work of Dr. Bhandarkar, 
tome of his disciples and admirers started an Oriental Institute in 
Poona towards the middle of 1915 which is now known as ' The 
Bhandarkar Institute.' , 

2 . Beveri^e 

Henry Beveridge, an English advocate, published in 1832 a 
comprehensive History of India based as much as possible on 
original and official sources. It is a work in three large volumes, 
and its full title is worth reproduction as it is a fair indication of 
its scope : ‘ A Comprehensive History of India, Civil Military and 
Social, from the first landing of the English to the suppression of 
the Sepoy Revolt, including an outline of the Early History of 
Hindoostan.' The early history is not of much value now, but 
the rest of the book is a monument of popular and at the same 
time authoritative writing, quite outspoken In Its criticisms of the 
Company and its policies. The book is also very richly illustrated. 

3. Dr, BuhUr 1837.1898. 

An Indianist of a S'cry wide range of acquirements and the 
H—11 
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very ccnixe and chief promoter of Indological studies in Europe, 
0r Buhler wm one whose activity his decidedly determined the 
progrtM of Indian research. The son of a clergyman and born 
at Bo«tel, 19th July 1837, Dr. Buhlcr received his early education 
in Che publicschooUt Hanover. In 1855, he entered the University 
of Gottingen. la 1858, at London, he became acquainted with 
Prof- Max MuUcr and the acquaintance soon ripened into intimate 
friendship. Thrcn^ the latter’s influence, he got an appointment 
in the Elphinstone CoUege, Bombay, as Professor of Oriental 
Languages. In 1880, he was appointed to the chair of Sanskrit 
and Indology in the University, of Vienna. It was armdsi the 
con^nial atmosphere of the Vienna University that he planned 
and partly completed the Encxlops£a of litdo-Aryan Restarch, the 
greatestenterprise yet undertaken in the field of oriental scholarship- 
A man of vast influence, friend of all and enemy of none, Buhler 
soon enlisted for his work, the co-operation of 30 different scholars 
in various parts of the world and the work was pushed through 
rajMdly enough. The series contemplates to furnish all knowledge 
about the indo-Aryans—theix history, religion, philosophy- Under 
his editorship nine-parts appeared Including bU own contribution 
on Iridian Pdlaeogrophj. 

His other literary activities were all concerned with compara¬ 
tive philology and Vedic mythology and these were contributed 
to ‘ Orient and Oceidmi * edited by Buhleris own master, Prof- 
Benfey. The next great milestone in the road of literary activity 
of Buhler, was the inai^uration oi Bombay Sanskrit Smas in conjunc¬ 
tion with Prof. Keilhorn, who was then in Poona. ‘ The otiject 
of the scries was to give young native scholars an opporeumty of 
Icarnii^ European methods of aiiicism in editing texts and to 
procure cheap and good editions of Sanskrit standard works, for 
use in Indian Schools and Colleges.’ Besides editing the four 
books of Pofiehalotara, he brought out for the same series the first 
part of Dandin’s Dasakumarackanta^ In 1875 he edited the historical 
romance of Bilhana, Vikromafikadtoa CKarita which he himself had 
dB&overed. Qplte early in his Indian career in 1887 in co*<^>crauon 
with Sir Raymond West, he produced the famous Digssi of Hindu 
Law. In 1886 followed his cranalation of the Lam of Mana in the 
Satred Books of the East edited by Max Muller. -His range of 
scholarship included even the history of Sansltrit Literaime. The 
afto^ty to fix, mile stones in the Ibng history of Sanskrit literature 
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led fiuhler to a critical study of inscriptions, which, in turn resulted 
in the elucidation of the Hindu Period of Indian History. His 
85 articles in the Indian Anuquaiy mostly bear on the interpretation 
of Indian historical documents and it may safely be asserted that, 
during his time, no one did more in this branch of Indian research. 
The results of his epigraphic studies are to be found in two of his 
maaterly treatises, oq /ntfieR BTohni Alphaittt and on /ndisfi Polct^ 
grapkj (with 9 tables), worlts of great value still. 

He has rendered valuable service to the cause of Indian 
Heligious History. European and Indian interest regarding one 
of the earliest religious systems of India, Jainism, dates from 
Buhler's discovery of manuscripts pertaining to that faith. More 
«hftn 500 tens and Jaina Prakrit manuscripts were discovered and 
purchased by Buhler and these were despatched to Berlin where 
it had ihe effect of awakening German scholars to almost unprece- 
dented Uccrary activity. Bcriin became a centre of Jaina 
phUobgy. ‘Buhler had the true nature of a scholar—aconaie, 
isteUive, criticstl in his own work, helpful, kindly and stimulating 
to othcra.’ (C. H. Tawney). 

4. GwgtCottUs- 

The foremost living authority on the history and archaeology 
of Indo-China. He U one of those scholars of the present gene¬ 
ration who have been steadily working on the impact of Ancient 
Indian Culture on the Par Eastern .countries. He U a great 
linguist. He has mastered Sanskrit, Khmer, Mon and Malay 
as well as the modern European languages. He is a prolific 
writer. He was for many years the Director of the French School 
of Archaeology at Hanoi, and contributed scores of articles on 
the different subjects of cultitfal expansion of India to the Bulletin 
of the French Archaeological Commission of Indo-China. He Is 
a leading contributor to the ‘Bulletin of Hanoi school.* He is 
engaged in editing the Corptts of Kambujan Inscriptions. And 
he has stated the main conclusions of his studies of many years 
in the comprehensive book called TJu Hinduxstd StaUs of In^ 
Chino 4ad Jndorusia, first published in Hanoi in 1944 and sub¬ 
sequently in a revised form as a volume in the French History of 
the World issued from Paris. 

5. AUxander Cunningham, 1814-1893 

The value of A, Cunningham’s contribution to Indian 
Historical Research cannot be exaggerated. He was one of the 
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great pioneers who had to contend gainst not only prejudice and 
ignorance but also many oUter difficulties in the pursuit of a 
branch of learning that was then considered to be fruitless and 
unprofitable. He may be truly said to be the founder and father 
of Indian Archaeology. 

Sou of Allan CunninghanC, born in 1814 and educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, he reached India in 1833. He was the Executive 
Engineer at Gwalior and was a field Er^ineer in the Sikh wars. 
In 1862, he was appointed the Director of Archaeology in India 
and his function was ' to superintend a complete search over the 
whole oouQtry and a systematic record and description of all 
architectural and other remains that are remarkable alike for 
th ei r antiquity or their beauty* or tbeir historic interest.’ Cunzim- 
gham putiished annual reports which contained personal descrip¬ 
tions of archaeological lours in specially interostii^ districts 
undertaken between 1862 and 1884 ; here is a great mass of 
information, systematized to some extent, according to the light 
then available. Each volume embodied the results of a single 
tour, published two or three years after the tour had been made* 
Cunningham's reports aimed at exhaustiveness and thus in (heir 
tune were believ^ to carry a certain final authority. In their 
entirety these twenty*three volumes bring together the results of 
the Survey of the Central and Northern part of India, at which 
General Cunninghani and his assistants worked patiently for 
nearly a quarter of century. 

Apart from the official reports of his annual tours and bis 
occasional concributions to the Asiatic Society of Bengal's JoumaU, 
he edited the Corpus Inscriptionujn Indicarujn 1—Asoka Insmp^fins 
and wrote the the Aneitnt Ctography qf bididy based 

on the Itineraries of Chinese travellers, the Stupa C(f Barhuty the 
Book of Indian Ef&s. and Mahabo.Sfi- After his retire m e n t, he 
paid much atcentLon to riumlimaiks on which he was an .enunect 
authority. In the.se and other respects, General Gunnii^bam was 
truly a great pioneer, with an almost uncanny instinct for arriving 
at the truth, even when, as st^netlmes happened, his reasoning 
was at fault. 

6> ElpfMsiolu, 1779-1859 

While Mountsiuait Blphinstone has been rightly regarded ^ 
one. of the cminenr founders of the British Indian Empire, his 
^^tifigs have long remained imavailahle for study, although they 
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can by no means be considered less valuable than those, for instance, 
of Munro suid Wellesley. Sir George Forresc published in 1844 
a siaall sketchy volume of his * Minutes and Official wntbgs/ 
and the same year appeared two volumes of his life by T.E.CoIe- 
brookc. But they do not do justice to his remarkable ca«er 
which in those days of advance in historical research one would 
like to examine critically from original sources- 

Buckland in his Diciioruoy qf ItuRsn Biography gives a long 
account about Elphinstone of which the following is an excerpt: 

‘ born 6th October 1779, educated at the High School Edinburgh, 
went out to Bengal as a writer, stationed at Benares where he had 
to ride for his life when some European officers including the 
Governor-General’s Agent Cherry were murdered by order of 
Vazir AJi in January 1799. In 1801 he was appointed Assistant 
to Barry Close, the Resident at Poona- From 1804*8 he was 
Resident at Nagpur, when he was sent as envoy to the Afghan 
monarch Shah Shuja who received him at Peshawar on March 
5, 1809. Upon his return from this mission towards the end of 
1810 he was posted to the Residency at Poona, and after the 
conquest of the Peshwa’s territories he became the Governor of 
Bombay, which post he held for eight years. He wrote An aaouat 
afthi ki^^m qfCaitti endits Depondtiuus in Persia, Torlcsy and India, 
1815. It is more a diplomatic work. He wrote his Jiistoiy qf 
7niU in 1841, for which he was called the Tacitus of modem 
historians and the IH» SrifuA Power in the East edited m 1887 
by SirB.Colebrooke. He was not ambitious, occupied his 6m 
with study and maintained his interest in Indian affain, being 
regarded as the Nestor of Indian Siatemanship. He was a Vi^ 
Presidfenc of the Royal Asiatic Society- He combined through'Ufa 
a keenness for field sports with his love of books and tht de^aich 
of public business.’ The character of Elphinatono, at a fecer 
date, when he was governing Bombay, is best, sketched by 
Bishop R. Heber in his journal under the date 15th August 
1825. 

'Mr. Elj^nstonc is in every re^<ct an extra-jrdinary man, 
possessii^ g«at activity of mind and body, remarkable talent for 
and applicatioa to public bosiness,’a love of literature and a degree 
of almost universal information such as I have met with in no 
other person rimiUrly situated, and manners and corfvcrsalion of 
the most amicable and interesting character. While he has been 
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engaged in active political and sometimes military duties since 
the age of eighteen, he haa found time not only to cultivate the 
languages of Hindustan and Persia, but to preserve and extend 
his acquaincance with the Greek and Latin classics, with the 
French and Italian, with all the elder and more distinguished 
English writers and with the current and popular literature of the 
day, in poetry and history, politics and political economy. No 
Government in India pays so much attention to schools and 
public institutions for education. He is one of the ablest and 
most amicable men I ever met with.’ 

7. Jojus Pergusson, 1808-1886. 

Forgusson was a great pioneer in the realm of Indian Art 
and Architecture. He was the wn of Dr. William Feigusson; 
He was bcfni in 1808. In his early age, he came to India. During 
the years 1835-1842 he went on long tours visiting various localities 
in India containing or reputed to contain architectural remains 
and gathering materials for his projected works on the Arc and 
Architecture of India. He joinrf the Royal Asiatic Society in 
t840. He contributed brilliant papers on ‘ The Rock-cut temples 
of South India,' ‘ Andeilt Buddhist Architcciurt in India ’ and so 
on. In 1855 his great work ‘ Illustrated Hand-book of Architec¬ 
ture ' was undertaken at the request of John Murray. This was 
afterwards enlarged into four closely printed volumes, the last 
being the History of In£n% end Easirni ArebitteUsrt (187S). This 
work of Fergusson Po! merely satisfies the reader who takes it up 
with a view to satisfy his asihetic tastes bat it aims at the broader 
and deeper task of illustrating and explaining in the full spirit of 
modem architectural enquiry the entire body of Indian history 
and progress. • 

One of the Fergusson’s greatest contributions to the realm 
of thought was his ‘ Tw andStrpot Worsidp* a monumcDcal work 
prepared under the authority of the Secretary of Slate for India 
and published by the India Office in 1868. Fergusson was the 
first to point out that the serpent played an important part in 
the mychnltigy of India and that its worship not only prevailed 
but considerably influenced such faiths as Jainism, Buddhism ar^ 
Vaishnavism. He d«d in 1886, loved and respected by all who 
knew Kim intimately. ^ A remarkable figure, a versatile genius, 
one of the most prominent writers Pf the day upon the recondite 
subject of Arqhitc^rure, Mr- Janws Fergusspn wiH ever be rwnein. 
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bcred for the signal services he has rendered to the cause of pure 
historical studies. 

8. JJf. PUtt, 1847-1917. 

A prince among the cpigraphUt-historians of India, Dr. Fleet 
occupi^ during his life-lime the position of a founder and 
leader of Indian historical studies. A perfect master of Sanskrit 
literature, Dr. Fleet had a thorough grasp of the Kannada language 
in its old and medieval forms. This enabled him to collect the 
vast mass of Sanskrit and old Kanarese inscriptions, of which the 
Bombay Presidency was full, and month after month lhro^ighout 
the thirty yearn of his stay in India, he was educating the learned 
world by citir^ and interpreting these Inscripiions. That Indian 
chronobgy is firmly fixed, that ihe science of Epigraphy itself 
has progressed by leaps and bounds is very largely due to him. 

He came to Bombay in 1867 and entered the revenue and 
executive branch of the Government of India. In 1672, he was 
appointed as the educational inspector in charge of the southern 
districts of the Bombay Presidency. In 1883, through the influence 
of Alexander Cunningham and Mr. Gibbs, Dr. Fleet was 
appointed as the Epigraphical Superintendent of Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. Later he became the Commifisioner of Southern and 
Central Provinces. In 1897, he left India and sett] ed permanently 
at Baling and died in 1917, His first literary undertaking on a 
large scale was the publication for the India Ofitce of a voliane 
entitled ‘Pali, Sanskrit and Old Kanarese Inscriptions.* This 
useful and scholarly collection was later on followed by the publica¬ 
tion of his ‘ InseripHons of Vu Early Gapic Kings end l/mr successors ’. 
This formed volume III of the Corpus Inseripiionm ln£cafum, a 
splendid monument of exact scholarship and critical judgement, 
which by establbhing the epoch of the Gupta Dynasty in 319-20 
A.D. provided the key-stone of Indian chronology. 

The next important publication of Dr. Fleet was ‘ The 
DyncstUs (f JTonaws Distils' incorporated in the Bombay 
Gaaetteer Vol. I, Part II. Like R.G. Bhandariar’s Early HisUjry 
of Diceon, it is a so ora book by itself- 

' His fame as an iodologist rests, however, not on ihe publication 
of the works wc have mcinioncd above but on the endless scries 
of epigraphic notes and historical notices in the pages of> Indion 
Antiquary. Between 1875 and 1891 he gave to the world of oriental 
scholarship 196 critically edited Sanskrit and old Kanarese inacrip- 
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lions, Mother wiih disquisiiions on the dates, pedigrees and 
facts disclosed by them. Between 1892 and 1910 he wrote largely 
on ancient place names and the identifications of their sites. Of 
his work and its value, thiu writes Dr. Pleei himself : 

‘ I can only express the hope that writer who may wish to 
quote me will look to my later writings in preference to earlier 
ones.* 

9. Died in 1952. 

He was the director of Mus^e Gulmet, Paris for many years. 
He was a great humanist and shrewd art critic- He was one of 
the leading French-Iadologists in the first half of the 20th century 
in Europe. In ikt PocUUps ^ ifu Bu^dhc, fan English version 
of his isr fracw /u Suddha,) is at once the most sympaiheUc and 
illiuiunatingineerpretadon of Huien-Tsang and a fine commentary 
on the state of contemporary Hindu culture, in Central Asia. 
Besides numerous papers on eastern subjects, he wrote a cwo 
volume diioeirt dt I'Extrmi*-Orient which is remarkable for the 
bi bliographical notes it contains. In a series of 4 books ccaasii tu ting 
the CiinUzotions of the East fferies, he dealt with the Art of Iran, 
India, China and Japan. 

10 . /iuitzsch,\B 57 ~] 92 $ 

Hultesch was one of the greatest epigraphists of India. He 
was ^ in Dresden on 29th March 1857. He graduated in 
1874 jn die University of Leipsig and studied classics and oriental 
languages in Bonn. In 1882, he came into cceiQct with Buhler 
in Vienna. In 1886, he was appointed Epigraphist to the Govern, 
ment of Madras, a posiiioo which he held till he became Professor 
of San^t in Halle in 1903. 

Tha first literary work which he published after his first 
dissertadon was an oditioQ of the DAama Sasira Leipzig 

1884, which he dedicated' to Buhler. He was assistsmi editor of 
the Epigraphia Indica Volume 1,1892 and sole editor of volumes 
III—VIII and IX, pp. 1 to 144. He published three volumes 
of Sduth IwEm InscriptieK, Mtu^as, 1890-1903 and finally Ac 
monumental edition of the Snseripiwru ofAsoU in the Carpus Inserit. 

VeU, Oxford 1925. He was an accomplished 
^sknt ^d, Prakrit scholar, and was familiar with the <*icf 
^av»,dian languages. Also Ka^ and jVjyaya claimed bis interest 
He edited Kalidasa^s Megfuuiuta with ValUbhadeva’s commentarv 
X/Oi^l9Jl, 
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* They are all characterised by critical acumen, unbiassed 
reasoning, scrupulous accuracy and solid learning. Such qualities 
made him eminently suited for epigxaphical work, and v/hen 
Indian Epigraphy has at the present day reached such a high 
stage, a large share in the merit belongs to him. His writings 
throughout bear witness to the urbanity and gentleman-like 
frame of mind, which endeared him to everybody who came into 
near contact with him.' (Seen Konow). 

U. XuUcm, 1340'! 927. 

Kielhom is one of the pillars of Indian Epigraphy. Bom in 
1840, he was educated at Gottingen. He took hU Doctor's degree 
at Leipaig. In India, he was the Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Deccan College, Poona. In (^junction with 
Buhler, he founded the Bombay Sanskrit Series and also with 
Bulder, he initiated the work connected with the search for Sansknt 
manuscripts in Western India. On the death of Buhler in 1898, 
he succeeded ifi taking over charge of the responsible and laborious 
duties *of editor of the German Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan 
B.eseaTch written by various scholars in Germany, Great Britain, 
India and America. He has given us, in the department, at the 
request of the Bombay Government, A SmtAni Grammar which ran 
throi^h four editions and is a standard guide for those who seek 
an introduction to the language according to the western method. 
We owe CO him a fine edflibn of the Mohabhasf^a of PataajaJi 
in the Bombay Sanscrit seriee. 

There is another hne in which he established a reputation. 
About 1883 his attention was attracted to the ancient inscriptions 
of India. From 1886 onwards his labours were, in fact, chiefly 
devoted to epigraphic work. He edited a la^ number of Samkrii 
inscriptions, from all parts of India, in the JrvUon Antiguaty and 
in the Bpigraphia Indka. In illustration of what his wide knowledge 
of Indian literature enabled him to do in tins line, we may point 
in particular to his treatment of the AihoU hseription »f FuhM<An 
of the TaUguftda Inscripiicn of Kahislhfaemon and of the JvMgci 
Irwripthn of Rvdradaman~ He also applied hixnself largely to 
elucidating the subject of the various Hindu eras and other reckO' 
nings cluefly in articles which appeared in the Indian Antiquary 
from 1888 to 1896. In this department we may further point 
to his Lifts of tkt Insaiptioris of JfoTlhern and Sonthm /aila, published 
|id Appendices to volumes 5 and 7 of the Epigraplua Indica. These 
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lisu, with their supplements and the synchronistic tables of the 
Dynasties in volume 8 must always form the basis of work for any 
one applying himself to the history of India from fourth century 
onwards. 

* We have lost, in Prof. Kielhom, not simply a great scholar 
who will not easily be replaced, but one who was esteemed and 
loved by any one who had the privilege of coming into personal 
contact with him. He was the beau-ideal of both a scholar and 
a teacher. He was painstaking, complete, accurate in everything 
that he took in hand.* {J. P. Pl$tt.) 

12. Mqx Midler 

In the realm of Indian literature, Max Muller’s name is of 
great important. He was the son of a Gerioan lyric poet and 
was bom in 1823. He took his education in the University of 
Leipzig in ld4I. He was an eager and laborious scholar and took 
to the study of Sanskrit as his life’s passion. 

Max Muller’s luminoxis conception of and his devotion to the 
science of language are among his greatest qualities. In his 
BiograpkUd Esr&ys he points out how the tie of language is the 
strongest and dearest of ties. Again his depth and range of vision 
in regard to the panorama of human development are equally 
remarkable. He acquired the same by studying the science of 
lajiguage and the science of religion. 

Coming to the works of Max Muller, his Biegropkical Ess&ys 
occupy a prominent place. We are able to grasp from these essays 
how Max Muller had a nature full of the noblest Impulses, generous 
and loving in his estimates of men. His devotion to the study of 
Comparative Hiilology also finds ample expression in this volume 
as in his othof works. Max Muller gives in this volume the bio¬ 
graphy of eminent personalities such as Rajah Ram Mohan Roy, 
Kcshavachandra Sen and Dayananda Saraswati, in a lucid manner. 
The volume deals also with two Buddhist priests, Coiebrooke, 
Dr. Mohl Bunsen, and Kingsley. 

* In/Bc j Wfuit can U Uedi w ’ is a famous volume contain¬ 
ing Max Muller’s lectures delivered before the Univeniiy of 
Cahibridge. The book is one of great charm and value. 

*HutOTj of Ancient Sanskrit literature' is a valuable book 
that has come from Max Muller’s pen and in it he deals with the 
Hihdu sacred scriptures with insight and learning. 

.•vilTV Six Sjfsiem f htdiun PfiUosapfy* is another great work 
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of Max MuUor. Iq bis preface he speaks of the Vedanta Philosophy 
as * a system in which human speculation seems to me to have 
reached its very acme/ His object is ‘to give a more compre¬ 
hensive account of the philosophical activity of the Indian nation 
from the earliest times, and to show bow intimately not only their 
religion but their philosophy also, was connected with the national 
character of the Inhabitants of India/ 

Another work is ' Thte Uchots en VtdiaUa* As ^e title 
itself suggests, the book contains three lectures delh’ered at the 
ICoysJ Institution in March 1894. In the first lecture he deals 
with the origin of Che Vedanta philosophy. The second Iccuire 
deals with Che soul and god, wliile the third deals with the similari¬ 
ties and differences between Indian and European philosophy. 
His magnificent edition of the Rigveda with Sayana’s commentary 
was undertaken at the suggestion of Bumouf 

Max Muller has given his ideas about the relation of language 
and thought in his book ‘ TV Siletim Horst-herd* Other great 
works of Max Muller are : ‘ TV Seienu of RtUffjin* ' TV Scwu* 
of Thauski ‘ and ‘ TV Sciaw of Myihology.' But by far the most 
important evidence of his oriental scholarship was the monu¬ 
mental series known as ‘ The Sacred Books of the East/ It was 
a magnificent conception to bring the whole of oriental knowledge 
in a series of encyclopaedic volumes. Canon Farrar has summed 
up his life’s work admirably by saying that he introduced and 
popularised Comparative Philology, that he showed the importance 
of Sanskrit, that he edited the Rigveda, and that he introduced 
into England the Science of Comparative Religion. 

13- jema MiU, 1773-1836 

Among the older generation of historians, from whom historicsJ 
research may well expect substantial contributions to the exploita¬ 
tion and elucidation of the knotty problems in the dom^iin M 
research, we have no hesitation in stating that James Mdi will 
hold the premier place. There is that atmosphere of scholarly 
brilliance about him, that attracts towards him many an ardent 
young inqiurer, with confidence. He was bom in 1773 ; son of 
a shoe maker, educated at Montrose Academy and Edinburgh 
University, he studied philosophy. He was the friend of Bentham 
and Geoige Grote, and held pronounced views on political economy 
and utilitarianism. He was appointed to the India OSice in 
1819 as an Assistant Exa^niner of Conespondence and by 1830 
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was at the Iicad of the office- He was the father of John Stiiarc 
MiU. 

The greatest literary work of Mill is his Hifioty of British 
Indian In the preface to this book, Mill has claimed for hfinself 
the merits of patient and laborious investigation and of oripnal 
and independent judgement. The claim is substantiated by 
the wo^. His history is remarkable for extensive and diligent 
research and'for opinions which are peculiar either to the author 
or to the school of which he was a distinguished disdple. The 
fourth edition of the book was edited by H,H. Wilson with notes 
and contmuation. Mill cakes the narrative up to the close of 
the 18lh century. With regard to the facts of his history, 
the sources of information were more scanty and less pure than 
the historian suspected. ‘ With very imperfect knowledge, with 
an implicit faith in all testimony hostile to Hindu pretensions, 
he has elaborated a portrait of the Hindus which has no resemblance 
whatever to the original and which almost outrages humanity ’ 
(Wilson). ' But notwithsCaiidiog the imputations which have 
been urged to its disadvantage, the editor regards the history of 
Mr. Mill as the most valuable work upon the sul^ect which has 
yet been published. It is a composition of great industry, of 
extensive information, of much accuracy, on many points, of 
unrelaxing Vigour on all ’ (Wilson). 

14. S.J. Rspson, 1861-1957. 

B.J.Rapson was bom at Leicester on 12th May 1861. Placed 
m the First Cla« of the aassicaJ Tripos in 1883, he turned to 
Indian Studies. In 1887, he entered the British Msoseum as an 
Assistant in the Department of Coins, while his mastery of the 
BiharosUii alphabet pouiced him out as the one to whom the 
task of editing the do6e*»ents brou^C back by Dr- Aurel Stein 
from Ghifiese Turkistan in 1901 should be entrusted. In 1908, 
Rapson was elected to the Chair of Sanskrit at Cambridge. When 
the Cambridge History of India was planned by the Unrvereity 
Pttas, Rapson was the obvious editor for its first two volumes. 
^ was sdU able to give time to his professional work, and 
ift 1920, the Clarendon Press published the first volume of 
Kharosthi Inscriptions discovered by M- A. Stein in Chinese 
Turkistan, which he had edited in collaboration with N.M. Boyer 
add £• Senart. The same editors produced volume 11 in 1927 
and Voiinw Hi followed in 1929, edited by Rapson and bk pupil 
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In. tbe field of Numisxaatios, Rapson’s work U dUtiogukhed 
by accur&cy and compleieness. His first book on the subject is 
'Indian Coins’ InBuhler’s Grujidriss (1897) which summarised what 
was then known of lodiao numismatics for the period before the 
Muslim conquest of Northern India. It is an admirable ^de to 
the subject and is specially valuable for its bibliographical references. 
In 1908, after he had left the muaetun, was publi^ed his Catalogue 
of the Coisu f Andhra Dynasty, the Wettem SotrapSy the Troikutaka 
Dynasty and the ‘ BodH * Dynasty in the British Mtaeum. The catalogue 
in an excellent piece of work which still remains the standard 
acGosnt of the dynasties. 

His three chapters in Cambridge Histoiy of In£a Vd. I on 
Indian Native States after the period of the Maurya Dynasty, 
on the Successors of Alexander the Great, and on tbe Scythian 
and Parthian invaders are models of the treatment of mimiamauc 
material for history where written records are scanty or fail com* 
plecely. While editing (he Cambridge History, Rapson published 
a little book on AneUni India (1914) which is an excellent primer 
on the subject, with valuable notes on topography. His work as 
editor of the Cambridge History of India Vol. I which appeared 
in 1922, is marked by all the special qualities which distinguish 
him. The second volume on Medieval India was planned by him 
and much work had been done by him on the chapters written 
by other ecotiibuwrs. Hiauntimely death before he had completed 
all the chapters which he intended to write himself has caus^ a 
great loss. 

IS. B.DIiue, 1837-1927. 

B. L. Rice was one of those European orientalists who were 
largely responsible for the rescue of the Mysore history of ancient 
timet from obUy loa. He was one of the pioneer workers of acknovvr 
ledged merit in Indian studies. Having a'cquainted himself with 
Mysore at a very early age m life, he held the posts successively of 
Head Master of the Central High School at Bangalore, Inspector of 
Schools in Mysore and Georg (1865-1868) .Director o f Publiclnsiruc- 
tioQ in the Mysore State (1^8* 18 83), Secretary to the Education 
Deparcment of Mysore Government and finally became the 
Director of Archaeological Researches in 1890. A detailed 
epigraphic survey of the State was started and the results were 
published by the time he laid down his office in 1906. 
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The most important piece of work done by Mr. Rice was 
the collficdon of nearly 9000 inscriptions. Thi^igrapkia Camotus 
series, Initiated in 1806, contains twelve large volumes which are 
an indispensable so urce of information for the history of the Deccan. 
The general results of these ccliections were summarised in a 
separate volume entitled Mytort and Coorg from the Irucriptions. 
Among Mr. Rice’s discoveries may be mentioned the Minor Rock 
Edicts of Asoka in the north of Mysore, the Talagcnda Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion disclosing the history of the Kadamba dynasty, the Sravanabel* 
gola Inscriptions, the Vokkaleri Plates throwing new light on the 
history of the Ghalukyas and the Atakur lithic Record describing 
the relations between the Rashuakutas, the Gangas and the Cholas. 

Another great literary work of Rice was the publication of 
Mysore Gaviieer edited by him in 187?• 1876 ; the Bibliotheca. 
Gamadca, a series of classical Kanarese works on poetry, grammar, 
rhetoric, begin in 1884 \ his Coorg Iraeriptions appeared in 1886. 
He collected htuidreds of manuscripts to preserve which the 
Government Oriental Library was founded at Mysore. 

‘A man of unUriog indusoy, wide learning and earnest 
devotion to the pursuit of truth, he has readeicd exceedingly 
great services to the cause of knowle^e by the stimulus which he 
has given to historal and literary studies in South India ’ (L.D. 
Barnett). 

16 & 17. Jadunath Sirkar and Sardtsai 

Among the living historians of India, the names of J.N.Sircar 
and Sardesai occupy a unique place in the realm of Mughal and 
Maratha History. If J.K. Sirkar is the pioneer in the Mughul 
historical studies, Sardesai has made the Maratha historical 
documents accessible to the students of Modem Indian History 
and written an epic account of the Maratha achievements in his 
Moraihi Riyaset of which the English version in three volumes is 
styled A J^eto.Jiistofy of the Maraihas. . ... 

J. K. Sirkar is known to the world as the author of the moiiu> 
mental five volumes on the History of Avrangzeh. It is a work 
based on various original sources not to be easily surpassed. The 
first two volumes deal with the reign of Shahjahan •, the third 
with the poll deal activities of Auiangzeb in North India fr om 
IfiSS-lfiSl ; the fourth volume deals with the activities of the 
emperor in Southern India 1645-1 €89 ; the last voltsne is devoted 
to the last phase of Aurangzeb's life. (1698-1707). An.abridged 
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version of Chu, entitled A Shotl History of Aurangzsb Is also available. 
Besides being the biographer of Aurangzeb, J. N. Sirkar is the 
author of many more books on the difiecent aspects of Mugbul 
rule in India. His StuAus ifl Moghd India is a collection of 22 
historical essays on the many-sided actisdties of Mtjghill emperors. 
HisAngedoUs of AMfonggeb U a brilUant exposition of many In teres tiag 
stories connected with the life of Auraogzeb. In bis Moghd 
Admisdstraiion, he has given an admirable survey of the Administra^ 
cive structure of the Mughul empire. He is also the author of 
Sioaji and Hit Tma. This is an admirable sketch of the founder 
and father of the Maratha nation, Si va]i> maiitly based on thedivene 
original sources. The contemporary Dutch, ^orti^uese, Fieuch 
and English records have been made ixse of in this book by the 
author. A third edition of the book, thoroughly revised and re¬ 
written, was brought out in 1930. 

In 1940, Sirkar published knotber work by name T/u House 
HfSiae^^vAskh is a collection of all his writings on the Royal Period 
(162S-17C0) to which are added a lor^ life of Mallik Ambar (Ircsn 
original sources) and biographies of the four eminent pioneers of 
Marathi historical research, Rajawade, Sane, Khare and Parasnis. 
This is a necessary supplement to Swoji and His Ttmss, for all 
serious students of the subject. Sirkar is an honorary member of 
the Royal A&iatic Society of Great Britain- 

Sardesai is the doyen among modern historians. J. N. Sirkar, 
Iw fr^d and ooovorker says of hiiA and his works : 

' From the unspeakable loneliness and utter vacuity of a 
forlorn old man’s life, Govind Rao was saved by a force stronger 
even than Death, his passion for advancing the study of Maratha 
history on a sciendhc basis. He had begun his literary career in 
Baroda by making Marathi translations of Machiavelli*s iWvr 
and Seeley's £xp,(msim of, Engl and .which were published in. the 
Baroda series in 1695. . He |hen planned and composed hU.famous 
Eiyasai works in Marathi about tltis time, with the object of diffusing 
higher knowledge in a popular form through the vernacular. Here 
his devotion to national History found an adequate expression in 
the form of a cOTiplcte conspectus of the course of the Maratha 
rise and fall, from the beginnings under Sivajl to the dismal day 
when from the .balcony of the Parvatl temple the last Peshwa Bsji 
Rao 11 looked belf^sly on the ruins of his dynasty and the extinc¬ 
tion of the icuiependence of his people. This grand plan was 
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carried completion under the title of Marathi RvfAsal in nine 
volumes in the course of thirty years, the first volume having been 
published in 1901 and the last in 1932. Several of the volumes 
have gone into a second edition.’ Sardesai himself says about 
the Riyasat: 

* In it I tried to bring together the scattered, disarranged 
and un-calendared xn^s of historical data and opinions found in 
that tongue and, after comparing them with available materials 
in other lai^oages, to construct a compact critical study of the. 
rue and fall of the Modem Maratha State. My work too, like 
Rajwade’s, remained unknown to the world ignorant of my native 
language. The poesent J*ffw fiistciy cf ihe Msrathas to be comple ted 
UL three volumes, is the first attempt to present a fresh and full 
treatment of Maratha History in English, embodying the results 
of the latest research. It is not a translation of my Marathi'Riyasat \ 
nor does it pretend to be a work of the ideal merits as described 
above. It is mostly made up of the utterances of the great figures 
who donnoated the historic stage dunsg the two centuries of our 
rise and fall. As a supplementary attempt, the reader’s attention 
may be invited to the author’s ‘ A/um Cumrds ^ Maratha History * 
puUJshed a few years ago. In it have been discussed some of the 
outstaodii^ and debatable questions arising out of the past life of 
the Maratha People.’ 

The sdentific collection and edition of the official .records of 
the Peshwas or the Pahwa Dt^ftors, about 27,000 bundles of Marathi 
miBuscripts, in forty-five volumes is another monumental work of 
Sardesai. The unprinted material of minor historical importance 
has also been carefifily sorted and rearranged for the convenience 
of future vA>rbtrs. * It is an achievement that recalls to our 
memory the huge corpus of documents on R^han history published 
under the guidance of Mommsen, and it stands as an enduring 
monument , to the devoted labour and wide accurate learning of 
this son of Maharashtra ’ ^J. N. Sirkar). 

The recovery of Mahadji Slndhia’s Records is another piece 
of research carried out by Sardesai in 1937. 

But the completion of these series of Marathi Records in 
1934 meant for Sardesai not repose but the shouldering of a new 
task, the editing jointly with J. N. Sirkar, of the Enitish Rswris 
tht Old Poona These English Records begin where the 

Pethwa Paftars end in 1775. The Poona Residency Records 
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ooutain & rich &ad varied mass of historical and economic ioforma- 
tion. These iburteen volumes of Residency Records brii^ the 
thread of Maratha History down to 1618 A.D. la the words of 
Sitkar: 

‘ Eternal vigilance in self>oriucism has been the saving s^t 
of bis (Sardesai’fi) writings. Tireless striving after accuracy, 
passion for going down to the root of things, cool balance of judge» 
ment and unfailing cornmoa sense in interpretation have marked 
bis historical w6dss/ 

16. VinstniSiM 

Or. Vs A. Ssrsith was ooe bf Che last of the eminent hand of 
ocieDtalilia, scholars and researchers, who, from the time of Sir 
William Jones and Chades WUkins have done so much, for the 
advancooent of Indology. 

< His knowledge of Indian History and art and all their 
connecdona v«8 ooiaprehensive and ua rivalled ; his expenence in 
Tr»l)t* KrtaWif inx to use his materials with judicious discrimi¬ 
nation and he co-ordinated and wrought them up into complete 
treatises chat were acknowledged a» authoritative. He accomplished 
a great work that lay beyond the scope of the researches of other 
individual scholars and conferred notable boons of permanent 
value not only on them, but also on all persons in toes ted in India * 
{Emd$ufit Oruntalisis). 

This vbcdice oo the outpae of Dr. Smith’s scholarship, genius 
fof eoUatica and laborious mdmay, a an emmently just and 
impartial one. For nearly half a century, since his entry into 
the Indian Civil Service ia 1671, did he patiently study the hstdry, 
SkTchaeology and arts of the people of the country which ho served 
for about three decades. His contributions to oriental scholarship 
were iromense and valuable ; he was an erudite and tboroogh 
student of the materiaU that he collected ; and the of hie 

conclusions impressed his readers no less than the MuwVof buried 
leamiog which he brot^ht to Light. 

He waa born in Dublin qb Jiou 3, the son of A^cafla 
&Bith, a wefl-knowit nymismatist uni ardiaeologisc. .He took his 
I.C.S. in 1869 and served through the re^tJar magiscerial and 
exeaifilTe ofitces till about 190CL Dr. Sm^^s Ikerary aenvities 
covered a period ikacly forty-five yean. To the Indian And- 
qoary alone he was a valued Contributor of saore than forty yean 
s^Aoding. The Coins of the Gupta Dynasty, the History and 
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Gom^e of the Ghamdel dynasty, the Palas of Bengal, these %vere 
among the important sulgects on which he wrote to the Antiquary. 
The Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society was vastly enriched by 
his contributions on the coins of the Gupta Dynasty and on the 
probable estimate of Graeco-Roman influence cn the civilisation 
of Ancient India. The Journal of the German Oriental Society 
and the Ostasiatisch Zeitschrift contain a ntunber of articles from 
his pen on the Andhras and their coinage, the Indo-Parthian 
dynasties, and Sakas of North India and other subjects. He was 
a frequent contributor to the journal of the Royal Asiatic Sodaty. 

. Dc. Smith in 1901 published his book AsciCt iht Buddhist 
ETT^etor of /niia, a popular yet scbolaxly account, of which he was 
engaged on the third edition when he died. He relied, nxainly on 
Buhler's translations of Asoka*s inscriptions, but checked them by 
comparisoh with the versions of other scholars. He the first 
writer to arrive at .a true eadmate of the historical value of the 
legonda.enveloping Asoka and keep them separate from authentic 
history. The second edition sA Asoka ^am<> out in 1909. 

He completed in 1904 Early History oj Irtdiaf which fashioned 
all the evidence scattered in many publications, his own and 
those of others, into a reasonable account of the period from 600 
B.C. to the Muhammadan conquest. This work die learned 
author humbly regarded but as * the taking stock of the accu- 
millated storea of knowledge.* He designedly confined himself to 
the plain nanadon of political .events. It was designed to bo 
primarily a political history and a presentation of dynastic facts 
and not * an .encyclopaedia of Indian antiquities as seme critica 
seem to thiok diatit ought to be.’ 

A second and as in^rroved edition appeared % 1908. Tbe 
third edition waa.br^i^t out m. 1'914’ and a fourth ceidsed’.by' 
S. M. Bdwardes, appeared in 1’924. . 

Id 1906, Dr. Smith issued tbe £rst volinne of ^he Caidlopu 
^ Couts M the Indtsa Museum, Calcutta. Dr. Smith h?s given us 
withifi the covert of a single volume a succinct account of oH the 
ancient add medieval non'mussalman coinage of India winch 
fvould serve as a hacd'bobk to the student by enabling him to 
easily' find out the class to which belong any specimen that he 
ndgllt haye. He also wrote the Oxford Student’s. Huteiy AuSc, 
a.^qrt work that has gone thr(^^ seven editions. Histoty 
^ J^ Art in ln£a and Ceylon, published in 19 U> was a<£nowiedged 

... u 
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to b« the fint comprehensive and masterly survey of fine art iit 
all its branches from its beginnings to the present time- A second 
edidoD of the bool has been revised by Prof. Codrington. 

In 1917 was published his AMboft 7^ Great Mogfml, 1542-1605. 
It is an admirable account of that , great Mughul emperor- The 
commentaries of Monserrate, du Jarric, Peruschi and various 
other Jesuit missionaries who were invited to the Mughul Court, 
as well as the writing^ of early European travellers have been 
made full use of by Dr. Smith. One outstanding feature of 
Dr. Smithes book i!s chat it brings out prominently the greatness 
and .the genius of Tulasi Das—‘ the tallest tree in the magic 
garden of medieval Hindu Poesy.’ 

Dr. Smith’s Oxford History of India, pubUshed in 1919, was 
his last great work. Its purpose is to provide a compendious 
up-to-date history.of India as a whole,,based on the results of 
modem research and'markcd by * scrupulous acctiracy of statement 
and impartiality of judgement’' 

He edited Bmier's Traotls and SUman's Rambles vtd Re- 
colUetions, contributed to the Oxjbrd Surocr of the Briiish Empire and 
wrote Indian Consitiutional Refom oiewed in the light of History 
in 1919. 

19. Syloain Lai 

The name of the French Savant Sylvain Levi is signidicant in 
Indian hist^. He was bom in 1863 and took his degree in 1883 
when he waa just 20 yean old. Sylvain Levi’s contact with. 
Bergaigne, one of the greatest teachers of Sanskrit that Europe 
produced, ia worthy to remember. Levi was a sound student cf 
the cl assi ca l languages and cook to Sanskrit studies with great 
seal. 

ILevi’s first published work was a paper on the Brihlkaiha- 
manjari of Kshemendia in the Journal Asiatique for 1885^6. 
He then appointed ‘ Master of Conference of the Sehcdl of 
Higher Studies * in Paris. It was in these conferences of his early 
years chit he came Into contact with the most brilliant among his 
pupiU, A. Meillet, the eminent philologist, and A. Foucher, the 
i Uustrious scholar of Buddhist Art and Archaeology, later he was 
nominated to the Council of the French. Asia tic Society. Levi’s 
fim Contribution after dm, was ’Bergaigne and Indianlgn* 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1890. The year he submitted 
TWp thes^^for his doctorate, ode ip Z-atin on ’ What about Greece ? 
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AAcicDt Indian moniunents conserved’ and the other in Fjvnch 
on ‘ The Theatre of the Hindus ’ which stands still an authority 
on the subject of Hindu drama. In 1894 he was appointed to 
the chair of Sanskrit in the College of France. At the age of 
31 he reached the highest educational position and began his 
life’s work as the colleague of such enunent savants as Dannesteter, 
Maspero, and Gaston Paris. He delivered lectures oa various 
subjects relating to his chair, discussing Asoka mscripitona and 
organised classes for teaching Glunese and Tibetan, along with 
Pali and Sanskrit. Levi visited India, Nepal, lndo>Cbina and 
Japsm in 1897-98. After finishing the tour he took much more 
interest in Indian studies and published his laonograph on the 
’ Doctrine of Sacrifice in the Bf ahrecanas ’ in 1898. 

Levi’s aasodalioQ with Chinese scholars durh^ his tour gave 
new li& to the parallel study of Chinese and Indian cidture. 

Levi’s interest In Institutions of public benefit was great.—* 
It is in connection with one of these that he visited India early 
in 1922 at the InvitaCion of Tagore issued fixm the Santlniketan 
Viswabkaratii His views in regard to the position of India in 
the history of civilisadoo brir^ than near enough in idea to Viswa* 
bharati, as he said in concluding his article on ‘ oftd 

IjiSamm,' ’ From Persia to the Chinese Sea, from the icy regions 
of Siberia to the islands of Java and Borneo, from Oceonsa to 
Socotra, India has propagated her beliefs, her genius, her tales, 
and her civilizatioQl’ He gives Ids view on Indian hismry: 

* The fluiltipllcity of the manrfcstaoons of the Indian genius as 
well as their fundamental unity gives India the right to figure 
on the first rank m the* history of civilised nations.’ 

20. Horace Hayaan iVUson 178^1660. 

Bom September 26, 1786, had educated at St. Thomas 
Hospital, he arrived in CaJeurta in 1608, in the medical service 
of East India Company. He was at oace attached to the Mint 
at Calcutta lor hU knowledge of Chemistry and assay. He vas 
Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He lived and woiked 
in Calcutta dll the close of the year 1832. He becaiac Bodeo 
Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford in 18SS, Librarian of the India 
House in 1636, and died In 1860. 

The versadlicy of Wilson’s powers was best known by the 
Vide range of his acqinrem}mts hi Indian langu^es. He knew 
Saaskrft, Persian, Hindi, Telugu, TamU oAd Maiathh 
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for hi» Jmowledge of it was of a vory high order. His 

Uceraiy woris are so many chat a bare list of them wo\i]d several 
pages of an ordinary book. He translated cbe MighsJuta of 
Kalidasa in 1819. He published the TTitctrt of thi Hin^ and 
Sansknt-Bi\gliik Dietionoiy, besides contributing to Asiatic Researches, 
the Journals of the Asiatic, Medical and Physical Societies and 
ocher oriental literature. He wrote an HistorUd Account of tht 
Bunruse War, and catalogued Col. Colin Mackenaie’s manuscripts. 
Another useful work of Wilson is his well known treatise on the 
JUUpeus Stcts of tfu Hindus. It is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Hindu religion and theolc^. He has given us a 
summary of the Puranas and of the KaOwsariUegora. Wilson*s 
translation of the Ag Vtda is another work for which he is deservedly 
famous. It is a very creditable performance and appears to have 
done yeoman’s service to those subsequent Sanskritists who made 
their attempts in the same direction. He brought out a new 
edition of Mill’s History of British Sn£&. He prepared a Glosscry 
of Indian Rtomu Ttrms. He was the greatest Sanskrit scholar of 
his time, combining a variety of attainments as general Linguist, 
historian, chemist, accountant, numismatist and musician. Wilson 
was a wonderful man, and there have been few, indeed, who 
would bear to be compared with him in the domain of oriental 
learning. 
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